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The history of Vijayanagar is a subject of considerable interest in the 
annals of India, as the last barrier that was opposed to Muhammedan 
invasions, and that preserved the southern part of the Peninsula from foreign 
rule until a very modern period. 

The history of this State enjoys, consequently, the advantage of receiv- 
ing frequent illustration from Muhammedan authors, and some even from 
Christian writers, as it survived about half a century the arrival of the 
Pettuguese in India. Reliques of its importance exist also in the Peninsula 
in great numbers, not only in the remains of the capital, and towns, and 
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temples, founded by its rulers, or their chief officers, but in innumerable 
inscriptions recording grants and endowments by the same, and specifying 
the names and dates of the ruling prince, with occasional genealogical 
details. It has a still further advantage in the existence of individuals 
descended from the royal family at the period of its subversion, and who 
preserve the memory of their ancestry, if not the hope of recovering the 
dignity which their predecessors enjoyed. 

The documents now presented to the Society, by Mr. Ravexshaw, relate 
to the Vijayanagar principality, and consist of copies and translations of 
fifteen inscriptions, and a pedigree of the kings of Vijayanagar, presented to 
him by the Gurfi of the family, whose duty it is to keep the Book of the Chro- 
nicles. I purpose to oflfer to the Society some observations on these papers. 

The city of Vijayanagar was situated on the south side of the river 
Tungabhadra, (Toombuddra). On the north was the suburb of Anagunds, 
the Elephant city, which is still a town of some size, and gives its name to 
both the ancient and modem towns : they are also called Alpaltan. Of the 
city of Vijayanagar the only remains are the ruins of innumerable temples 
interspersed with jungle, and tenanted by baboons. The principal temples 
are to the west of the road along the bank of the river. One of them 
dedicated to Vitala, a form of Vishnu, is said to be equal in its architectural 
details to any thing to be seen at Ellora. The roof is formed of immense 
slabs of granite, supported by columns of the same material richly carved, 
between 20 and 30 feet high, and of a single block. Another temple 
approached by a long, broad and colonnaded street is that of Pampapati 
Virapaksha, which is kept in repair by the British Government. Other 
remarkable buildings of this class are the temples of Virabhadra, and of 
Gant.s v; near the latter of which is a statue ofNARAsixHA, 30 feet high. 
There are also the remains of the Raja’s palace and elephant stables, and 
the granite piles of a bridge over the Tungahhadm, 
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Vijayanagar was known to the first travellers in India as Bisnagar, 
and the kingdom of Narsinga, the name of one of the sovereigns, ( Narasinha,) 
being erroneously given to the country. Odoardo Barbessa, who published 
an account of his travels and a summary description of India in 1516, calls 
the king of Nursinha, Rasysena, mistaking titles for a name. He describes 
the city as of great extent, highly populous, and the seat of an active and 
valuable commerce, especially in the diamonds of the country*, pearls from 
the Persian Gulf, rubies from Pegu, silks and brocades from China and 
Alexandria, and broad cloths from the latter ; quicksilver and cinnabar, 
opium, sandal, aloes, camphor from various quarters, musk and pepper 
from Malabar. The king, he adds, maintains about 900 elephants, 200 of 
which are always ready for war, as well as a force of 20,000 cavalry and an 
immense host of infantry ; Vijayanagar being hi constant hostility with the 
kings of Dalchan, the Muhammedan prince of Bijapur and the west, and 
the Hindu sovereign of Orissa. The palaces of the king and his courtiers, 
and the numerous temples are said to be stately buildings of stone, but the 
greater part of the population resided in hovels of mud and straw. The 
provinces forming the kingdom of Nirsinha are called by Barbessa, Tuliman 
(Tuluva), Catiariiii ( Canara) Cormandel, and two others of which the name 
or names Trenlique are evident errors of transcription: the provinces were 
probably Telingana and Dravira — so that in the commencement of the 16th 
century, the kingdom comprised the whole of the Peninsula south of the 
Krishna, inclusive of the Portuguese possessions and the petty principalities 
of Malabar. 

There are various traditions current in the Dakhan respecting the 
foundation of the kingdom of Vijayanagar. According to one account, the 
celebrated scholar and statesman Madhava, surnamed Vidyakanya, implying 


* Probably of the Rourconda mines, situated about 30 miles east of Vijayanagar , or north 
of the AistMo .-—See Tavernier’s account of them. R. 
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Sulivahana 1196, (A. D. 1274) and having no son, Vidvaranva, the Guru 
of a neighbouring Raja named Jambuk Rava, placed that Raja s son Bi kka 
Raya on the throne of Vijayanagar. 

We have here consequently an account different from all the preced- 
ing ; how far more trustworthy may be questioned ; at any rate it is inaccu- 
rate with respect to the name of the father of Bukka, and with regard to 
his date, which we know from inscriptions was about A. D. 1370, or two 
centuries more modern than that in the given pedigree. Tradition places 
also the foundation of Vijayaiiugar in A. D. 1336, a period not incom- 
patible Avith the political events to which it possibly owed its elevation, 
the capture ol Jluuix usamudru ( the capital of the liclul kings of Mysore^ by 
the Muhammedans, and consequent decline of their power occurring in 
1310-11, and the destruction of Warankul and the subversion of the Andhra 
or Telinga monarchy by the same enemies taking place about 1323. The 
Muhammedans were prevented from following up their successes by the 
disturbances in Upper Hindustan, which followed the death of Ala-ud-di\ ; 
and the origin of the Bhumini and other dynasties of the Baklian : the 
interval which ensued, and the absence of any paramount sovereignty in 
the Peninsula were prohibitions to the rise and development of a new* 
power in that quarter. 

I have in another place animadverted upon the incongruity between 
the chronological lists of the V ijayanagav princes commonly current in 
the south of India, and the series of names and dates derivable from inscrip- 
tions; the former specifying 27 princes from Bukka to the 3rd Sriranga 
betAveen A. D. 1327 and 1065; and a collection of a great number of the 
latter, distinguishing only 14 princes betAA^een A. D. 1370 and 1026. The 
pedigree gives 20 princes from Bukka to the 3rd Sriranga betAveen 1274 
and the middle of the 17th century. A comparison of the three hoAvever 
Av ill reconcile some of the seeming incongruities and afford a clue to others. 
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The three different lists are as follows : 


From Books. 

1 Biikka, A.D. 1313 to ]3‘27. 


2 Harihara, to 1341. 

3 Vijaja, 1354. 

4 Visvadeva 1302. 

5 Ramadeva, 1309. 

6 Yin'ipaksha, 1371. 

7 Mallikarjuna 1381. 

8 Raraacbandra, ... 1390. 

9 Salavaganda, 1397. 

10 Devaraya, ......... 1412. 

11 Kumbhaya, 1417. 

12 Kumara, 1421. 


13 Salavaganda, 2d, 1428. 

14 Salnva Narsinba, 1477. 

15 Iminadi Ueva, ... 1488. 

16 Viranarasinba, ... 1509. 


17 Krisbnadeva, 1529. 

18 Acbyuta, 1542. 

19 Sadasiva, 1561. 

20 Triniala, 1572. 

21 Sriranga 1580. 

22 Venkatapati, 1015. 

23 Sriranga, 2d, 1028. 

24 Venkata 1036. 

25 Uainadeva, 1043. 

20 Anagundi Yenka- 

tapati, 1655. 

27 Sriranga, 3d, 1065. 


Inscriptions. 

1 Bukka, 1370 1381. 

2 Haribara, ... 1385 1429. 

3 Deva Raja, 1420 1458. 

4 Mallikarjuna, 1451 1405. 

5 Viriipaksba, 1473 1479. 
0 Narasinba, 1487 1508. 

7 Krishna, ... 1508 1530. 

8 Acbyuta, ... 1530 1542. 

9 Sadasiva, ... 1542 1570. 

10 Rama Raja, 1547 1562. 

11 Trimala, ... 1560 1571. 

12 Sriranga, ... 1574 1584. 

13 Venkatapati, 1-507 IGOO. 

14 Virarama,... 1622 1620. 


Pedigree. 


1 Bukka, 1274 1330. 

2 Haribara, 1307. 

3 Deva Raya, 1301. 

4 Vijaya, 1419. 

5 Pundradeva, 1424. 

0 Ramacbandra, ... 1451. 

7 Narasinba, 1472. 

8 Virunarsinba, 1490. 

9 Acbyut. 

10 Krishna, 1524. 

11 Rama 1504. 

12 Sriranga, 1505. 


13 Trimala. 

14 Venkatapati. 

15 Sriranga, 2d. 

16 Ramadeva. 

17 Venkatapati. 

18 Trimala. 

19 Ramadeva. 

20 Sriranga, 3d. 

21 Venkatapati. 


The inscriptions serve to correct both the traditional and the family 
chronology, and shew that they place the commencement of the series with 
Bukka about 40 or 50 years too soon. He could not have reigned long 
after 1381, as his successor’s grants date in 1385, and a long reign would 
therefore place his accession no earlier than the middle of the 14th century, 
or about 1340, the traditional date of the foundation of Vijuyunrt!j:ar. 
The traditional chronology, however, gives him a reign of only 1 4 years, 
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in which case his grants commence almost with his reign. He could not 
therefore have founded Vijayanagar, if the date commonly assigned for 
that event is accurate ; and, at any rate, we need not correct that date by 
the years of Bukka’s reign, as on other grounds noticed above, it is little to 
be doubted that Bukka Raya was not the first sovereign of Vijayanagar. 

All the accounts agree in representing Bukka Raja as an enterprising 
and successful prince, and as having widely extended the limits of his 
authority. Circumstances were favorable to his arms ; and, besides the 
propitious consequences of foreign invasion, it seems likely that the rise of 
Bukka Raya was favoured by previous internal dissensions on the score of 
religion, and that his prosperity was founded upon a principle of toleration. 
His minister Vidyakanya was a Saiva ; one of his generals Irugupu appears, 
from inscriptions, to have been a Jain ; and in a proclamation, published in 
the Researches, by the princes Bukka and Harihara, they appear as 
mediators between the Jains and Vaishnavas, declaring that there is no 
difference between the two forms of faith. 

In one of Mr. Ravenshaw’s inscriptions Bukka is succeeded by his 
son Harihara, having, it is also stated, a brother of that name. This 
seems likely from the space through which the grants of Harihara extend, 
viz. to A. D. 1429. If this were the brother alluded to in other inscriptions, 
and by Madhava, aSarorya, we should liaveto assign him a reign of about 
GO years. Even as the son he reigned a longer time than common, or 
between 40 and 50 years. 

The 3d sovereign, in two of the lists, is Deva RXya, with this 
peculiarity in the inscriptions that his grants begin three years before those 
of his predecessors terminate. This circumstance recurs in the succeeding 
reign, making it probable that the practice prevailed, which was common 
in the remote periods of Hindu history, of a monarch’s associating u ith him 
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towards the close of his reign, his son and successor as Yuvaraja or Casar. The 
traditional chronology makes Deva Raya the 4th, placing before him Vijaya, 
who is not named in the inscriptions, and who in the pedigree follows Deva Raya. 

The 5th prince of the chronology is Ramadeva, who is followed by 
VirtJpaksha, and he by MallikXrjuna. The first does not appear in the 
inscriptions, nor the two last in the pedigree. In the inscriptions also 
Mallikarjuna precedes Virtjpaksha; there can belittle doubt, therefore 
that the order of the chronology is incorrect. The pedigree has, for the 5th 
prince, a Pundar Deva, who is not found in either of the other authorities, 
and may be perhaps the same as Mallikarjuna or ViRtjPAKSHA. The 
name may possibly be intended for Praurha Deva, a prince of whom 
many inscriptions are found from 1450 to 1460, and who is identified 
chronologically therefore with Mallikarjuna. There is nothing in the 
specification of dates that militates against the identity of Mallikarjuna» 
ViRtjPAKSHA, and Praurha Deva, as the inscriptions of all three are confined 
between 1450 and 1479, in a period of 29 years. 

The 8th prince of the chronology and 6th of the pedigree isRAMACHANDRA, 
of whom no inscriptions have been yet found, and who is therefore of 
questionable existence. We have then a series of seven princes in the 
chronology ; none, or at most but one of whom is traceable in the other 
authorities. Possibly the 14th or 15th, SXlava, Narasinha or ImmXdi 
Deva, may be the Narasa or IVarasinha of the pedigree, and of some of 
the inscriptions : the Narasinha of which is no doubt the same as the Vira 
Narasinha of the pedigree and chronology, and who, as reigning about the 
end of the 15th and beginning of the 16th centuries, is the Narsinga of the 
first European voyagers to India. 

The exclusive occurrence of a series of princes in the traditional 
chronology may perhaps be accounted for by domestic dissensions, the 

c 
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consequent decline of the power of the Rais of Vijayanagar, and change of 
dynasty which it is admitted took place. The reigns are in general very 
short, and in the inscriptions Ave have two intervals of which one, that 
between the 5th and 6th prince, of 8 years, might be filled up by some of 
the names of the chronology : at any rate it is certain that with Narasinha 
a new family ascended the throne. 

According to Ferishta, Narasa, or Narasinha was a Raja of Telingdna, 
who had possessed himself of the greater part of the principality. 

This is not incompatible with the account given in the pedigree, which states 
that Sriranga Rava, Raja of Kalyan, made war upon Rajichandra of 
Vijayanagar, deposed him and placed his own brother on the masiiad. Other 
accounts give a different version of the matter ; — V iRfiPAKSHA, it is said, having 
no issue raised one of his slaves named Sinhama, a Telinga, to the throne. 
SiNHAMA, entitled Praurha Deva, reigned but four years, he was succeeded 
by his son VIranarasinha, who reigned but two years, who being childless 
gave his signet to his falconer Narasa or Narasinha. Different original 
statements again concurring with that of Ferishta represent Narasinha 
as the son of Iswara Deva, Raja of Kaniul and Orviri, a tract of coun- 
try on the Tungabhadra, to the east of it near its junction with the 
Krishna. 

According to the pedigree it must have been Narasinha Rao, the only 
Narasinha of the inscriptions, who was the monarch that gave a fresh 
impulse to the prosperity of Vijayanagar, and maintaining a resolute oppo- 
sition to the Muhammedan kings of the Dakhan extended his authority 
over the greater part of the Peninsula and along the Coromandel Coast 
towards Orissa. On his death he left two sons VfRANARAsiNHA and Krishna- 
DEVA, the latter of whom acted as Dewan to his brother. VIranarasinha, 
according to the pedigree, left three sons, Achyuta, Sadasiva and Trimala, 
who being infants, the country was managed by their uncle Krishnadeva. 
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The truth appears however to be that not only were their claims set aside by 
their uncle, but that even in the life time of their father Viranarasinha, 
Krishnadeva usurped the supreme authority and hence the doubtful 
occurrence of the name of the former in public documents from 1508 to 1530> 
the period assigned for the reign of Krishnadeva. 

According to the Krishna Raya Chcritra, Krishnadeva was the son of 
Narasinha by a concubine Nagambes. His stepmother, the queen Tipamba, 
dreading what came to pass, the supplanting of her own son Virasinha, 
prevailed upon the king to order Krishnadeva to be put to death, but the 
prince was preserved and secreted by the minister. Narasinha on his 
death-bed being informed of the preservation of his son, declared him his 
heir and successor, and the chief Poligars concurring in his nomination, the 
claims of Viranarasinha WTre disregarded, and he died, it is said, of grief 
at his disappointment. 

The dominion of Vijayanagar that had been partly recovered by 
Narasinha was fully re-established by Krishnadeva. He defeated the 
A'dil Shahi princes and extended his frontiers to the southern bank of the 
Krishna: he captured Kondavir and Warankul on the east, and marched 
as high as to Cuttack, w'here he wedded the daughter of the Gajapati 
sovereign. In the south, his officers governed Srirangapatan and 
Kdmeswara. On the west, his taking Rachol on Salsette is recorded by the 
Portuguese writers, and 3Inlabdr appears to have acknowledged his 
supremacy. At no period, probably, in the history of the south of India, 
did any of its political divisions equal in extent and power that of 
Vijayanagar under KrishnarXya. 

KrishnarXya was also a patron of literature, and a number of learned 
men were received at his Court. Eight of these were known as the 
Diggajas, the elephants that support the regions of the atmosphere. They 
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were mostly celebrated as Telugti authors, but one of them Assyaija 
Dikshita, is a name of some note in Sanscrit composition. 

From the general tenor of the inscriptions and from his coins, this 
prince was also a zealous patron of that form of the Vaishnava faith, which 
consists in the worship of Krishna and Rama. One of the inscriptions 
before the Society records his bringing an image of Krishna from Udayagiri, 
after the capture of that fortress, and erecting a temple for it at Krishna- 
pur an, endowed with seven villages, and with other sources of revenue, 
the transit duties and profits of an adjoining reservoir. 

After Krishnaraya the pedigree observes, that Rama Raja his brother' 
in-law, or agreeably to other statements his son-in-law, contended for the 
viasnad; but it is evident from the inscriptions that some interval must have 
elapsed before he gained his object, as AchyutarXya’s grants date from 
1530 to 1545, and those of Rama do not commence until 1547. It is also 
evident that he attained to supreme authority only as the minister of the 
second son of VIranarasinha, SadXsivarJLya, as the grants of the king 
and his minister run nearly parallel, those of the former extending from 
1542 to 1570, whilst those of the latter are dated between 1547 and 1562. 
The prince M as, in fact, a mere pageant, and in the important events of 
this period involving the dissolution of the State, the name of Rama appears 
in the m ritings of both 3Iuhammedans and Hindus as the sovereign of 
Vijayanagar, 

The contests for the supreme sway, so briefly alluded to in the pedigree, 
are very obscurely narrated by native MTiters, especially with regard to thg 
persons of Achyuta and Sadasiva. So far, therefore, the genealogy is of 
value as it determines their characters. According to the Hindu annalists, 
Krishnaraya having no children of his om n, and the nearest heir Achyuta 
being absent, he appointed Sadasiva Raja under the protection of Rama 
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Raja. Achyuta, however, returning resumed his right, and on his death 
SadXsiva ascended under the tutelage of RXma. It is therefore pro- 
bable that an attempt was made, in the first instance, to expel the elder 
brother and place the younger upon the throne, but that this was 
defeated and Achyuta retained, at least nominally, the possession of his 
dominions. 

The transactions of the Court of Vijayanagar at this period afford a 
curious illustration of the difficulty of obtaining precise accounts of occur- 
rences in the East. The compiler of the pedigree could perhaps furnish, 
if he chose, more satisfactory details, but it is not possible to gain a clear 
view of the circumstances of the case from other authorities, although, in 
addition to Hindu writers, we have the accounts of two persons who were 
cotemporaries and almost eye-witnesses of what they detail. These are 
Ferishta and Caesar Frederick, the former residing at the Court of 
Bejapur, and the latter a resident at Bisnagar for six months, about a year 
after its having been plundered by the Muhammedans. The following are 
their accounts : 

According to Ferishta, RAmarXya, the son-in-law of KrishnarXya, 
succeeded to the supreme ministerial authority. On the death of the infant 
Raja he placed another minor of the same family on the throne, and com- 
mitted the charge of the Raja’s person to the care of his maternal uncle 
Hoji TrimalarXya, whilst he administered the affairs of the Government 
himself. The Raja’s uncle after a time conspired against RXma, and 
compelled him to resign his post and retire to his estates. TrimalarXya next 
murdered his nephew and made himself king, and with the aid of IbrXhIm 
A’dil ShXh maintained himself in his usurped authortiy. As soon, however, 
as his Muhammedan allies withdrew, he was attacked by the hostile party, 
who defeated him and besieged him in his palace in Vijayanagar, where, 
finding his affairs desperate, he destroyed himself. 

D 
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We will next hear what CjEsar Frederick writes ; — “ About 30 years 
before the defeat and death of the king of Vijayanagar, three brother 
tyrants had usurped the throne, keeping the rightful king as a prisoner, 
shewing him once a year to the people, and themselves exercising the royal 
authority. They had been officers in the service of the father of the king, 
and had seized the government upon his death, leaving his son an infant. 
The eldest was named RamarXja, and he sat upon the throne and was 
called king; the second was named Temmaraya, who discharged the 
function of governor; the third, Venkataraya, was the commander of the 
forces. The first and last disappeared after the fatal battle, and were 
never heard of more either living or dead.” 

However these different accounts differ in detail, they agree in the 
essential features of the story, and shew that the usurpation which com- 
menced with KrishnarAya Avas continued by his kinsmen, and that the 
sons of VfRAXARAsiNHA Were like himself, mere pageants in the hands of 
their ministers and chiefs. Had not the European traveller asserted that 
Tummu Rao returned to Bisnagar after the Muhammedan kings had 
pillaged and left it, and was actually the ruling sovereign at the time that 
CjEsar Frederick remained there, we might have suspected that he was 
the HAji Tumul of Ferishta— Avho had veiled his oAvn ambition by 
supporting Achycta. This, hoAvever, could not have been the case, and 
Ave may be content Avith Ferishta’s account of the transaction. 

The reign of RamarAja Avas, however, fatal to the principality of 
Vijayanagar. After being on alternating terms of friendship and enmity 
AA ith the Muhammedan princes of the Dalcfian, and given asylum and aid 
to Ali A’dil ShAh of Bijapur, Avho had been even adopted as a son by 
the mother of the Raja, the kings ol Golvonda, Bijapur, Baulatubdd, and 
Berur, alarmed at his power and olfended by his arrogance, combined 
against him. A sanguinary battle was fought at Talikota, on the banks of 
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the Krishna, in which, after a doubtful conflict, the Raja was taken and 
his troops defeated. The Hindu accounts assert that the divisions of 
Kuttebbhat and Nizam ShXh that had been defeated, and those of Ali 
A’dil ShXh and Amdat-ul-Mulk covered the retreat when the Hindus, 
giving themselves up to festivity, were surprised by the rallied forces of 
the enemy, and thus overthrown. Ferishta admits that the wings of the 
Muhammedan army were thrown into disorder, and that some of the 
leaders despaired of the day when it was retrieved by the efforts of the 
centre under Niziu Shah, and by the capture of Rama Raja. C;esar 
Frederick states that the loss of the battle was owing to the treachery of 
two of the Raja’s commanders who were Muhammedans, and who, in the 
heat of the action, turned upon the Hindu divisions. Both Muhammedan 
and Hindu accounts agree that Rajia Raja was put to death immediately 
after the battle, according to the one by A’dil Shah, according to the 
other by Nizam ShXh. 

After the action, the allied Sultihis marched to Vijayajiagar and laid it 
waste, and then withdrew. The families of RXma and his brethren, with 
the captive King, made their escape, and after a whole year Temona 
Raya, the surviving brother returned to his capital and attempted its reorga- 
nization. The country u as, however, in so much disorder, and the roads 
so infested with robbers, that he found the attempt hopeless, and in 1567, 
retired to Pennaconda, eight days’ journey from Vijayanagar. Endowments 
in the name of the pageant king Sadasiva continued to be made until 
1570, and the pedigree carries on his family to the extinction of the direct 
line. Sriranga, who it may be supposed Mas the son of SadAsiva, suc- 
ceeded to his father. The 9th in descent from him, Venkatapati, fled before 
the Moghul arms to Chandragiri, where a branch of the descendants of 
Rama ruled. His successor, RXma Rao, recovered a considerable extent of 
country apparently about Annjundi and Vijayanagar, and the line conti- 
nued for seven generations more to 1750, when Trimal Rao was dispossessed 
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of his raj by the arms of Tipu. The history of the Vijayanngnr kings, as 
given in the family pedigree, thus concludes. On the capture of Sriraiiga- 
patam, the country was divided between the Nizam and the Company ; 1,.500 
Rupees per mensem were allowed by the Company to the Raja of liijanagur, 
but he continued thenceforth subject to the Nizam, holding the town and 
some lands around Anagundi, ( Bijanagar) the ancient capital, as a Jagir 
from the Nizam. In 1829-30, the infant Raja died, and there being no heir, 
the J^gir has lapsed to the Nizam’s Government, and the pension of 1,500 
Rupees per mensem to the Company. 


PEDIGREE 


OF THE 


KINGS OF VIJAYANAGAR, 

TRANSLATED BY 

Mr. E. C. RAVENSHAW. 

The following PEDIGREE was given to me by the Guru, or Priest of the 

family, whose business it is to keep the Book of the Chronicles. 

The early part of the genealogical tree is merely an extract from the Chandravansa 
line of the Purdnas, with considerable misplacements and inaccuracies. It commences 
with Pandu, from whom the Vijayanagar princes consider themselves descended. 

Pandu Raya, King of Hasfinapur, was cotemporary with Krishna, King of 
Mathura, at the end of Dwdpdr Yuga. The list contains 122 generations, or rather 
reigns; and, if we divide 4929 by this number, it does not give more than 40 years 
for each reign, which is moderate for an Eastern Chronicle*. 


* Chronologists, however, allow about 20 years to a generation, hence 122 X 20=2440=609 
B. C., which is probably a nearer approximation to the truth. 
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The descent of Pandu is traced in the list from Buddha, (Mercury ) the son of 
the Moon : he had a brother named Dritarashtra. I have omitted the names previous 
to Pandu, as well as the enumeration of his other three sons, (Dharma Raja 
Bhimsen, NAKULand Sahadeva,) and confined myself to the line of Arjun, and 
Parikshit, to save space. 


1. Pandu had five sons, call- 28. Vihinukar. 
ed the Panch Pandava. 29, Dhandpanl. 

2. Arjuna, son of Indra, 30. Nimi. 


regent of the east. 

3. Abhimanyu. 

4. Parikshita, 3100 B. C. 

5. Janamejaya. 

(1. Shatanika. 

7. Sahasranika. 

8. Asnimedlnija. 

9. Avishana Krishna. 

10. Chakri Baja. 

11. Chittra Ratha. 

12. Bahu Ratha. 

13. Vishnumana. 

14. Shushayana, 

15. Suniclii. 

IG. Ruchita. 

17. Xalla. 

10. Pariplava. 

19. Madhavi. 

20. Sunichi, 2d. 

21. Ripunjaya. 

22. Durbi. 

23. Ninuga Raja. 

24. Vrihadratha. 

25. Sorasi. 

2G. Satanika Raja. 

27. Durdamana. 


31. t'huma, 2100 B. c. 

32. Vrihadratha, 2d. 

33. Puranjaya. 

34. Shisunaga. 

35. Shurunga. 

36. Kainvarma. 

37. Xemadharma. 

30. Sutchayitra. 

39. Vidisara. 

40. Bayika. 

41. Wajineya. (Ajaya ?) 

42. Nandivardhana. 

43. xMahanandi. 

44. Shisunaga. 

45. Sliujaya. 

46. Vasu. 

47. Bhadraka. 

48. Pulinda. 

49. Gosha. 

50. Panchaniitra. 

51. Angawana. 

52. Devabhumi. 

53. Bhuinimitra. 

54. Xariiyana. 

55. Krishna. 

56. Shantanu. 


57. Punama. 

58. Lambodara. 

59. Ballikar. 

60. Meda. 

61. Sevati. 

62. Dhundhumara. 

63. Arishthakarma. 

64. Baleya. 

65. Triuania. 

66. Rushutoru. 

67. Sunanda. 

68. Vrinka. 

69. Chechakara, 

70. Vivashiti. 

71. Aridamna. 

72. Gomati. 

73. Purina. 

74. Swcta. 

75. Utashetha. 

76. Kanva. 

77. Yagashut. 

78. Vijaya. 

79. Chandrabija. 

80. Marru. 

81. Nanda. 

02. Bhutanaudi. 

83. Nandili, two sons. 

84. Seshunandi. 1 

85. Yeshunandi. J 


The last prince had fourteen sons who ruled over Bylemdish (?) Two chiefs Amitra and 
Durmitka invaded them. The war was of considerable duration, and terminated in favor 
of the Invaders, who took possession of the country — seven of the fourteen sons fled to 
Aiidhradtiha (or Telingdua). 


E 
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86. Nanda Maharaja, 

the eldest of the seven, built the village of Nandapura*, and gave it as an Agrahaj (an endon- 
nient) to 500 Brahmans. His dominions extended from Rumishvara to the Godavery — Nanda 
Maharaja after a reign of 42 years died in 998, Salivdhana Saca, in the year Anula, of the 
Vrihaspati cycle, (A. D. 1076.) he was succeeded by his son. 

t 87. Chalik Raja, 

who reigned 41 years— i. e. to Saca, 1039-40. He had three sons. 


ViJADA Raya 
Reigned at Kalyan Dharja 
Patun,X 1041 Saca. 


88. ViJAYA Raya 
at Kiskindhanagar 
or 


and ViSHNUWARDHAN 

had no kingdom. 


(after two generations had passed, Sri 
Ka NGA Raja being king of Kalyan- 
pntaHj made war upon Ramchandra, 
and deposing him placed his own bro- 
ther, Nabsinha Raja, on the ma^itiad of 
Fy«j/anagar. (see below, no. 09.) 


Vijayanagar, an. Saca. 1039-40 A. D. 1118 

89. VimalaRao, his son, 1080 11-58 

90. Narsinha Deva, 1104 1182 

91. Rama Deva, 1171 1249 

92. Bhdp Raya 1196 1274 

having no sons, A^idyaranya, the Guritofa neighbouring Raja, named Jambuk Raya, placed 
Bukka Raya, son of the latter on the masnad, in accordance with the Law of Kdla,madhavi 
grantha. His sovereignty extended over the whole of the Dukhan. 


93. Bckka Raya 

,. 1256 

1334 

94. Harihara Rao, 

.. 1289 

1367 

9-5. Deva Rao, 

.. 1313 

1391 

96. Yuaya Rao 

.. 1336 

1414 

97. PuNDARA Deva Rao, .. 

.. 1346 

1424 

98. Ramchandra Rao 

.. 1372 

1450 

99. Narsinha Raja, 

. . 1395 

1473 

100. ViRA Narsinha Raja,. . 

. . 1412 

1490 

Sadasheo Rao, and Trimala Rao ; but these being 


dren at the time of the death of their father, the country was managed by Krishna Rao, their 
uncle, who had been the dewan of their father. 

101. Achita Rao. 

102. Krishna Deva Maha Raya, 1446 1524 

Extended his dominions over Anandashen, or Mak&nad (near Ramnad ), Kunchy (eight hosi 
from Arcof), Panda Desk (about Madura), Choldesh ( Tanjore) and Sri-Ranga (near Trichi- 
nopoly), Dudur Desk (not recognized), Arcot, Nellore, Srirangpatan and Mysore, Ahmed- 
nagar, Sonda ( Bindunoor), Chittledrug, Harpaithally , Jarriwakrattan, Girpaingora, (Pughur), 
Karpah (Cuddapah) Yadogiri, Raechorc — Mudyal—Godwall—Karnul — Shorapur — Sagger — 
Pupdeymat—Kalidndrug, Kalbarga — Golconda—Amdanagar{Guzerat), Yankatgiri—Purinda 


* Perhaps, also II arangol, the aacieat capital of Tiltngiina, whence the Vtjuyanagar family are said by Grant 
Durr to derive their origin. 

t Here the numbers cease in the original >18. 


t Kalian Drug. 
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and Ramgerh — (then follows a list of jag'irs granted by Krishna Deva to the members of the 
royal family and others.) 

103. Rama raja, 

Kishen Rao’s brother-in-law', contended for the masnad ; after which the Musulmans under 

Nizam Shah invaded the country : after him again Imad ul Mulk, opposed and killed 

Ramaraja in Saca, 1486, 974 FasU A. D. 1564. 

Karma Raja, 

Trim ALA Raja f , . 

„ > his sons. 

Kishen Bhupati, i 

Chuktan Raja, ' 

104. Sri Ranga Raja, An. Saca. 1487 A. D. 1565 
his brother Tima Raja wasdewan — his sons were Yangatpati and Chingankatapati. 

105. Trimala Raja, son of Chingankatapati. 

106. Vira Yangatpati. 

107- Sri Ranga Raja. 

108. Ramadeva Rao. 

109. Venkatapati Rao. 

110. Trimala Rao. 

111. Ramadeva Rao. 

112. Sri Ranga Rao. 

113. Venkatapati 

invaded by the Moghuls and fled to Chandragerk'i. 

114 Rama Rao 

dispossessed the Moghuls of an extent of country yielding 5 lakhs per annum. 

115. Hari Das, 1615 

116. Chak Das, (his brother) 1626 

117. Chima Das, 1643 

118. Ra.ma Raya, 1656 

119. Gopal Rao, son of Chak Das. 

120. Yankatapati, 1663 

121. Trimala Rao, 1678 

Sultan Khan — possessed himself of the country in 
the name of Tipu. It was afterwards retaken by Trimala Rao. On the capture of Siringa- 
patam, the country was divided between the Nizam and the Company — 1500 Rs. per mensem 
were allowed by the Company to the Raja of Vijayanagar, 

122. Vira Venkatapati Rama Raya, a minor; but he 
continued thenceforth subject to the Nizam, holding the town and some lands around Anagundy, 
(Vijayanagar) the ancient capital, as a jagir from the Nizam. On the Slst May, 1829, the 
infant Raja died, and there being no heir, the jagir, I understand, has lapsed to th# 
Nizam’s Government, and the pension of 1500 Rs. per mensem to the Company. 


1093 

1704 

1721 

1734 

1741 

1756 
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TRANSLATIONS OF THE INSCRIPTIONS. 

FIRST INSCRIPTION 

On the Flag Staff, called Dhajastamhha, rchicli is on the East side of the 
Temple of Jaina-guri, in the Road of Anagimddi. 

Salutation to the dust of the feet of the sand of JiNA DEVA, which gives 
knowledge to the ignorant, and dispels the darkness of our hearts. May JiNA deva 
be favorable ! 

The emblem (or flag-staff) of Jina deva, who is the lord of the three worlds, who is 
the happiest, the most graceful in form and splendid in appearance. 

In the place called Nandisangam, near a large and beautiful Tamary (lotus) pond, 
called Saraswali (or goddess of learning) was born Padmanand!, as the lotus springs 
from the tank. He had five names called Cundapada, Bakra deva, Maha mat!, 
Ilacharya and Gandhapinchha. In his race some of the noblest of the Munis, or 
priests, were born like gems from the ocean. 

Of the same race a priest called Ratnakara Guru, the beautiful and good, was 
distinguished by the name of Dharmabhushana Yogendra Bhattaraka, which 
signifies the ornament of charity. The sky inhaled the fragrance of the fame of this priest 
Dharma Bhattaraka, as the black Ireetle when he runs over the flowers. The sky 
was smaller than his fame: if you ask an explanation of this enigma, the answer is, as the 
elephant beholds the whole of his body in a small looking glass. 

To the devout Dharma Bhattaraka was born a son called Amarakirti. 

Adoration he to the Muiitisiiara or priest Amarakirti, who enlightens our dark- 
ness with the light of Vidyd or instruction. Of what use were men of learning when 
Amarakirti existed ? From him was born Simanandi. From the priest Sima- 
NANDi descended the charitable and fortunate Dharmabhushana, a pillar of the 
temple of charity, who was called Dharmahhattaraca, and whose fame was resplendent 
as the full moon in her glory. 

From Dharmabhushana, a Munesiuara called Dundamanna was born, who was 
as the black beetle to the lotus-feet of Simmanundi. 

From the priest Dand.vmaNA was born Bhattaraka, Muni, who was fortunate 
and famous like Dha RaiabhoSh ANA. Worship be unto the feet of DhARMA- 
BiicsHA.NA, in whose presence all the kings of earth bow down ! 
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Of the race of Bhattaraka* Muni was born Yanti Raja a great and happy king, 
BUKKA.f From him descended Hariharesvara,J who illuminated the world with 
all the arts and sciences, as the beams of the moon illuminated the milky sea. While 
ruling his kingdom, conquering many kings, and extending his dominions, he was called 
Rajanvati, because he was the greatest legislator the world ever beheld. While ruling 
the earth, whose girdle is the four seas, the glory of his ancestors was dimmed by his 
superior light. He had a minister named Chaichadanda the naik, who was skilled 
in the transaction of private and public affairs, was warlike as CuMARESWAMi in battle, 
and devoted to the king ; who was styled Bhuhhat, or husband of the earth. 

To CHAicriADANDA the naik, was born a son called IrugadandA, who was 
blessed, celebrated, saluted, and adored in the world. 

Irugadanda, who was a black beetle to the lotus-petaled feet of the priest 
Simanandi (the image of Vishnu, Siva, and Hiranvagarbha§), in the year of 
the fortunate Salivdhana 1307, corresponding to the year Crodliana, in the mouth of 
Pliahjuna C'rislina dwitia Sukravdra, or, Friday the 18th of the moon in the 

month of March, (a. d. 1385,) built and erected the flag staff with black stone in the street, 
where the girls played in the water like a stream poured forth by Kuntala, and the 
mound on which the flag staff stands, was prepared with pearl-like sand in the extensive 
city of Vijayanagar, which abounds with nine sorts of precious stones, and which is 
situated in the country called Carnatic. 


SECOND INSCRIPTION. 

A Bond of Donation, written in Sdnscrita verse on a Temple in the Village 

of Krishnapuram, 

Adoration to Parameswara on whose brows rest the Chdmaras and the moon, 
and who existed before the three worlds ! 

Homage to the fortunate Krishnasw ami, who is exalted as the clouds, who 
alleviates the sorrows and pardons the sins of his servants, who is a friend to the earth, 


* Perhaps ViDYARANYA. 

t According to the Pedigree, the father of Bukka Baya was a neighbouring Raja named Jambuk Raya. 
^ Hakihar Rae. § Brahma. 


F 
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and who stole the butter of the churned ocean. There was a man who was given as a 
gift to the Brahmans, who bestowed on them his weight in gold that they might travel to 
all principal pagodas and bathe in the holy waters of Canclii, Srisaila, Sonachala, 
Kanakasabha and Venkatapariat, who punished kings for their transgressions, who was 
the ablest warrior in the fight, the greatest amongst the kings of the earth, who was called 
Parameswara, or a governor of governors, who was supreme lord over the three 
kings*. He slew Hindu Raya, named the tiger. He was called Ganda Bherundaf 
or the elephant. All the kings blessed him, and prayed that he might live long to be the 
first among those who dwell in the dominions of Anga, Vanga, Calingu, &ic. He was 
benevolent, bestowing alms to the poor. He was a man formed to sit on the precious 
throne, and to govern the earth, he was called the fortunate Krishna Raya of 
many titles, who dwelled at Vijayanagar, and the light of whose fame for charity and 
beneficence shone resplendent from the mountain called Udaya, to the mountain called 
Astamdna Parbata, or in other words, from the rising to the setting sun, and from the 
north to the south, or from the beginning of the mountain Meru to the south sea. The said 
Krishn.\deva Maha Raya sitting on the pr.ecious throne, after conquering the king 
of Udayagiri, aud bringing away (the image of) Krishnaswami, returned to his city and 
installed it in the Mantdpam, a building inlaid with emeralds, in the 1436th year of Sdliud- 
hana, in the month Phdlguna, Sukla Pacsha, Tritiya, Sukravara, or on Friday the third 
day of the moon in the month of March, A. D. 1514. 


THIRD INSCRIPTION. 


SALUTATION to the dust of the sand of the feet of JiNA, which removes the 
ignorance and the darkness of our hearts ! 

The bond of inscription of Jina, who is the Lord of the three worlds, who is the 
happiest, the most heantiful, the most splendid ! 

There was a country called Carndta, beautiful as heaven, which resembled the 
dwelling of the deities, who feasted on the substance called Ambrosia, and quaffed the 
drink called Nectar. 

In this same Carnala, there was a city called Vijayanagar, which was the chief 
amongat the cities, and which was beautiful to behold, being adorned with magnificent 


See (he Uth Inscription. 


t See the 7th Inscription. 
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palaces, and lofty houses which appeared overlayed with gold, like the mountains of Meru 
and Kailas lifting their golden heads to the sky. As the earth encompassed by the 
girdle of the four seas is illuminated by the flaming fire called Badabanala (or Aurora 
Borealis), so the city, arising from the water of the moat, is resplendent with gold and 
silver, and radiant with surpassing brightness. At this time reigned the king called 
Bukka, who was the lord of the city, and had immense riches. He was a gem of the 
race of Yadu, a shining precious stone in a crown ofjewels. His beauty resembled that 
of Krishna ; he was equal to Rama in symmetry of form, in wit, in courage, and in 
beauty. He conquered by his valour all the quarters of the world, and was to the kings 
who were his enemies what the moon is to the lotus.* * * § 

From him descended a king called HARiH.ARAXUMAPATi,f who shone in the 
world as the sun in the sky, who was the best pilot to the vessel in the sea of poverty, 
who was liberal as Parasurama in presenting lands; who was as CarnaJ in giving 
away gold ; who planted the flag-staff of victory on the shores of the four seas, and whose 
fame was spread as far as the rays of the full moon. 

From him a king called the fortunate Devarajeswara§ was born, whose feet 
were like the lotus petals, and when the kings who were his enemies prostrated them- 
selves before him, the jewels in their crown reflected the radiance of his feet. He was 
to the learned as the moon to the lily flowers. Among the brave he was the bravest. 
Among the happy the most happy. 

From him a king called VijaYaH Narapati arose, the benefactor of mankind, and 
beneficent in charitable gifts, who extinguished the light of the glory of brave kings with 
the wind of his victorious banners. 

VijAYA Narapati had a son named VIradeva Raya^ to whom he was attached 
like the full moon to the sea, or as Indra to his son Jayanta. He was skilled in 
depriving hostile kings of the five elements called life, with the sword called the 
poisonous serpent. The fortunate Deva Raya was a friend to pardon, and consoled the 
kings who submitted to him, but broke the clouds of hostile princes in pieces, with the 
wind of the ears of the elephants in the day of battle. 


• The lotus hangs its head and closes its leaves at night, whence the moon is said, to subdue it. 

I Quere Harihaka Rao, 94 of Pedigree, 

t The son of Kiinti, the wife of Pando, king of Hastimpur. 

§ Deva Rao, Pedigree 95 ? || Vijaw Rao, Pedigree 96. T Poudara Deva Baya, Pedigree 97. 
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In the army of the fortunate Dev A Raya, the dust of the sand of the earth which 
arose from the feet of the horses resembled the smoke of the fire of the bravery of Dev A 
Raya, who appeared as the luminous sun dispelling the darkness of the anger of the 
troops of the opposing kings, the tears of whose wives allayed the dust of the conflict. 

The mouth of the lotus of the fame of Deva Raya was opened by the genial warmth 
of the sun of his valour. The sides of the world were the petals of the flower compared 
with which the golden mountains of Himdchala appeared like Karnica (seats) and the 
Diggajas (or eight elephants) like beetles. The waters of the ocean formed the honey 
of the flower, and in its cup abode Vijaya Laxm!, the goddess of victory. 

While this fortunate king ruled the world the Cliintya Mani, or wishing precious 
stone, was unsought for, and the Calpa Vrixa, or wishing tree, was unthought of by any one. 

Deva Raya ruled over his kingdom with KiRTf, Saraswat! and Bhu LAXMf, 
that is, the goddess of fame, the goddess of learning, and the goddess of the earth, which 
was created in form of an egg by the four headed god Brahma. 

VaMaNa, the fifth incarnation of ViSHNU, would not have begged alms of Bali, had 
Deva Raya been living. The full moon would lose the brightness of her countenance 
when he gazed on her. From his touch the sinner became purified, and ceased to sin ; 
and Indra would not dare to cut the wings of the mountains in his presence for fear of 
his wrath. 

The king Deva Raya, whose handsome face and person were like Madanavianohara, 
the Magnet which irresistibly attracts the hearts of women, was king of kings, a supreme 
governor, whose titles illuminated the world. 

The happy D EVA Raya resembled the king Bukka in wisdom, HaRIHARESVara 
in benevolence, and Vuaa'a Bhupati in valour. He was well skilled in the arts 
and sciences, and was like an emerald from the mountain of Rohanachal. His throne 
shed happiness on the earth; (repetition) king of kings, governor of governors, &c. 

The king Ahhindva (or new) Deva Raya, while he was reigning in the centre of the 
Carnatic country in the city called Yijayanagar, in the year Par&bhava, 1348 Saha on the 
full.moon of Cartica or December, A. D. 1526, erected in the betlenut-market, a temple 
glittering with gold and diamonds like the starry heavens, and therein he established the 
god Parsvanath, who was worshipped, praised, and celebrated by Indra, who was the 
moon to the lotus of falsehood, and who was the lion to the elephant of the eighteen 
principal sins. His fame and charity will endure until the sun and moon shall disappear 
from the firmament. 
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FOURTH INSCRIPTION. 

0)1 a Stone Pillar opposite to the Tower, called Ranga ISIandapam, which 

is contiguous to Vii upahsha. 


IVlAY prosperity and fortune prevail! Glory be to Sambhu, who is the lord and 
chief pillar of the foundation of the three worlds, called the three Nagaras, whose head is 
circled with Chamaras and adorned with the full moon ! 

May the glory, brightness, and splendour of Rudra set us free from the bondage of 
ignorance ! 

Chandra Raya was born to enlighten the world as the moon arises in the sky to 
illumine the darkness of night, and as the butter came out from the milky ocean at the 
time of its churning. 

He had a son called Buddha, who was as wise as Mercury, who had a son called 
PURURAVA Cliakravarti, who had a son Ayu, whose son was Nahusha, who had a son 
Yayati, who had a son Turvasu. In the same line descended the king called Bukka, 
who was conspicuous among sovereigns as the precious stone on the brow of kings. 
Krishna, the son of DfiVAKfinhis 5th incarnation Vcimana, or the Hjcaiy, sought alms 
from Bali, but king Bukka far surpassed Bali in dominion, glory, and charity. His 
fame extended from the rising of the sun to the going down thereof, and from the mountain 
called Himachal to the sea. From him a king was born, called Narasa AvanIpal,* as 
Pradumna was born from Krishna, the son of DevakI. He planted a flag staff at 
Strirangam in the middle of the river Caveri, and slew the king of the country. He 
conquered the kings named Chola Raja, PuraNDaR RAJAf and Gajapati.J who 
were all great warriors. He obtained a great name from the river Ganga to the city of 
Lanca'^. He protected all the knigs, who were at peace with him from the sun rising 
mountain called Udaya Parvata to the setting place called Astagiri. 

In all the holy places named Rdmeswara, £fc. he distributed charities. He had a 
son called VIranarasinha Krishna Deva MahA Raya, born from the princess 
Aamed Nagala as Rama and LaxmaNa sprung from Causallia, and Sumitra by 
Dasaratha : VfRA NaRasinha Krishna Deva Raya sitting on the throne embel- 
lished with nine sorts of precious stones, reigned over the world from the south sea to the 


• Narsinha Raya, (P. 99). t The B4jah of Madurai } The Rajah of Orissa . § Ccylou , 


G 
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north mountain Mem, his fame extended over the earth far wider than that of the sove- 
reigns Nriga, Nala, Nahusha. He distributed all kinds of charities in many holy 
places, viz. YimpaJcsha, Calcliartri, Vencatachelam, Carchi, Srisailam in the mountain 
called Sonasailam and at Pryaga, where the river Ganya and Yamuna {Jumna) join in 
one stream, Srirangam, Cumhlia Conam, and in the holy water Gocarnam and Rama Setu, 
S^c. When NaraSINHA Deva RaYA having ruled the world with justice departed this 
life, Krishna Deva Maha Raya succeeded him. He was taken under the special 
protection of Siva, who opened his third eye, which is situated in the middle of his 
forehead, to watch over him; also of Vishnu the four handed, who holds the circle called 
Chakram in one hand, aud the shell called Panchqjanyam in another ; of Brahma, the 
four-headed, of PARVATf, the spouse of Si V A who holds a dagger in her hand ; of LAKSiiMf 
distinguislied by the lotus, and of Saraswati, whose harp denotes her to be the wife of 
BrahMa. Krishna Deva Raya also performed the sixteen kinds of principal charities, 
named Shadasa Mahadan, in all holy places, waters, &c. Here follow a dozen lines enu- 
merating his virtues, learning, and accomplishments, which are said to have equalled 
those of the Rajas Nruga, Nala, Nahusiia, Nabhaga, Dhundumara, Mandhata, 
Rhagiratha, R.ama, &c. The said Krishna Deva Raya, who was the son of 
Nag A. MB. A, and NaRA Bhupal, aud who reigned over the world, sitting on the throne 
embellished with nine sorts of precious stones, at Vijayanagar, presented the village of 
Singanalialli (the boundaries of which are marked on four sides with black stones) for the 
purpose of furnishing the holy offerings, &c., to the Divine Virupaksha, whose temple 
is exalted as the mountains. 

Be it known onto all persons by this inscription of Krishna Deva Maha Raya. 


FIFTH AND FIFTEENTH INSCRIPTIONS. 

A Bond of Donation to Ragunatha Deva at the Pamts-onda Gate, on 

' O' 

the JVetit side of the Temple of Sminapah, (in the Cunurese language.) 


prosperity and fortune endure ! 

In the year of Sulicahana 1463, corresponding to the year Sarvari, in the month of 
Jiarfika Sudipuuchami, 0 ueuvur, (or Thursday the 5th day of the moon, in the month 
of December, in the year of our Lord 1545,) the fortunate, the great king of kings, 
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Paramesu-ara, (he heroic, and famous, and glorious and valiant Achyuta* Deva Maha 
Raya was reigning in the city of Vijayanagar, and sitting on the precious throne, when 
Timmaragu, the son of Uregae Pedda Ambaragu of the tribe of Casyapa, and in 
the rule of Apastamba, built a city called Devaranjanarn Patnam on the east side of 
the Panugondo Ghdti, and established Rahdnatii Deva, as the tutelary deity thereof, 
bestowing the undermentioned lands to the god as an holy offering. 

In the village called Nalala Hunesa, as Sarvetndnga Aggraliar (or a gift of dona- 
tion) we bought two Varli, or two pieces of “ limited” lands, from Mumidi Dilchat; 
who procured them by making the burning sacrifice, &c. 

Tiie particulars of the two lands are as follows : — 

One place called Pdnchaca Stallam of Cotlomwar (below the canal) is of an 
extent sufficient for six turns of seeds. One place called Congallu, sufficient for four 
tooms of seeds. One place called Chdkala Vuri Ktinda, or washerman’s pond, named 
Slida Maddg, equivalent to four turns of seeds. One place is called Virama Panchaka 
Stallam, equal to seven turns of seeds. These four places we presented to the god 
Raguntha Deva for an offering. 

Besides these, the Mdniems given to the god Ragunatha Deva for providing the 
daily offerings, were as follows 

Calasdpuram Mdganny or in the village Divatdpuram below the old canal, a place 
called Joghini, which was cultivated by Saxabhoga Veruparsa, equal to six turns at 
seeds. In Campelly, Ariti Tola or a plantain garden of Satta Serumiax, equal to 
three turns of seeds. A place attached to Suigaua Goda, which is below the lake in 
Dliannasdgaram, equal to three turns of seeds. In the village Vadda Besavapuram, 
a place called Higgadiali, which is near to the Maniem of Sanahhoga Hinnarasiah, 
which is equal to three turns of seeds. A place called EUeguntah, which also is equal 
to three turns of seeds. In the last two lands there are six turns of seeds. A place 
called Amhelega Hiuduniiali, which is near the bazar of Cummarsa Naidu in the village 
Crishnapuram, the land contains two half turns of seeds. A piece of land of Pula 
Siddiah, which is below the lake in the village Camaldpuram, in which are three turns 
of seeds. A piece of land Myan Hamiah MaUiaA which is within the lake called 
Vutacalva in the village of Madellapuram, equal to half a turn of seeds. A piece of 
land called Tumhend belonging to Guuu Malliah, which is below the lake in the 
village A'liantupiiram, in which are three turns of seeds. A piece of land called Jaghena, 


* Achita Rao of tlie Pedigree, 


t Perbapfl a part of the dry bed of the artificial lake. 
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which is cultivated by Kana Malliah, in which are four items of seeds. In these 
two villages there is land equal to seven turns of seeds. 

These eight villages were presented by us as Maniem, or as a gift. The seeds 
thereof were two candies and one half tiini, and the two vart'is, with the cocoannt trees 
in the village. Nalala, Hunesa, which we purchased, are in addition ; the seeds of which 
were two candies. Those who unite together in continuing this charity will be rewarded 
a thousand fold. He who withholds or diminishes the charity will fall into the principal 
hell, and be guilty of a sin of the same magnitude as if he had murdered his mother and 
father at Casi ( Benares ), near the shore of the Ganges. 


SEVENTH INSCRIPTION. 

A- Sond of Donation written on the Wall, in the Temple of Hazdr 

JRdmaswdnii. 

May virtue, fortune and victory prevail ! 

In the year of Sdlivdhana 1442, corresponding to the Vriliaspati year Vikrama, in 
Mdglia Sudi Saptami, Timmarazu, the son of Ciiakka* Deva Maha Raya, of the 
tribe of Casyapa, the noblest of men, strong as the Garuda Bharundaf, and whose 
dwelling was in the heart of SaRaSWati, (the goddess of learning) repaired the lake 
granted by Krishna Maha Rava, and also presented the adjoining lands, on Radlia- 
saptami the 7th of the moon, (in the month of March, 1520,) to RamaSWaMI for offerings 
at the festivals, &c. in order to obtain salvation for his father and mother, &c. 


EIGHTH INSCRIPTION. 

A Dond of Donation on a Stone called Vori, in the Temple of Vithala Dem, 

Fortune and victory ! 

In the year of Sdlivdhana 1483, corresponding to the year Durmati, in Chaitra Sudi 
PancLami, Sanivdr, or on the 5th of the moon (in the month of April, 1,5G1,) while the king 


» Qiiere Chak Das, IIG of Pedigree, Tuimarazo is not mentioned in the Pedigree, 
t A fabulous bird with two heads, supposed to be able to lift up elephants in its talons. 
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of kings, Parameswara, the fortunate, famous and heroic Sadas'vA* Maha RaYA was 
reigning at Vijayanagar, Conati Condia Raja DevA Maha Raya, the son of 
CoTiA Deva Maha Raya of the tribe of Casyapa presented his village, lands, &c., 
as an otfering to Vithala Deva in the season of Makara, Sancranti Puniakal, i. e. 
when the sun entered the eleventh sigu of the Zodiac. 


NINTH INSCRIPTION, 

On the Statue of the God Narasinha Deva in the Village Krishnapuram. 


IN the reign of SdlivaJiana 451, f corresponding to the year Virodhi, in VaisakJia Sudi 
Purnimd, (or on the 15th of the moon in the month of May, 1539.) 

The fortunate, the great king of kings, Parameswara, the famous and heroic 
Krishna Raya Maha Raya the sage, the poet, the hero, the chief of three RaMaS 
named Narapati, (Raja of Vijayanagar), CajapatiJ, and AswaPati§ established the 
god Narasinha Deva by the hands of a great man, named Krishna Bhakti, in 
the village called Krishnapuram, which with other villages were presented as an offering 
to the deity. 

Detail of Villages. 

One village called Vuravoconda Tosacdram Kitachinta, near the country called Udi. 
One village called Vanganur, which is in the same country. These two villages have 
been given by my hand with my own free will with the gold and water to Nara Sinha 
Deva for the daily offerings, &c., while I am ruling the world, sitting on the precious 
throne, at the time of the moon’s eclipse, on the 15tli ofthe moon, in the month of Vaisdkha 
or May, in the year Virodhi. Whatever rare thing, wafer, stones or gold may be found 
within the boundaries of the above two villages, together with the duties on imports and 
exports have likewise been presented by me to Narasinha Deva as a donation with 
my free will. Let the grant be continued until the sun and moon shall cease to shine. 

{Three Sanscrit Stanzas foWo'n , see the Twelfth Inscription.) 


* This must be Sadasiva, the brother of Achita Rao (Aciivcta). He is not mentioned ia the Pedigree as 
having sat on the throne. 

t Probably 1451. t Raja of On'm. S Raja of iSafara. 


H 
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TENTH INSCRIPTION. 

A Sond of Donation inscribed at Krishnapurcon. 

Fealty to Sambhu on whose head the moon shines, and the CJiamaras glisten, who 
is the chief pillar and foundation of the three worlds ! 

Fortune and victory ! 

In the reign of Salh-uhana 1435, corresponding to the year Bliava, in Phulguna 
Sudi Triiiya, Sukravdr, or Friday the 3d of the moon (in the month of March, 1513.) 

The fortunate king of kings, Parameswara, the brave and famous, happy and 
heroic Krishna Mafia Raya returning to KrisJinapitram from Vidyagerhi after 
conquering the king of that city, brought the god or image named Krishna Deva, and 
established it at Krishnapuram ; and at the same time presented a great many jewels set 
with nine sorts of precious stones, and furniture of gold and silver, &c., together with 
the undermentioned villages, for the divine expences, such as lights, flowers, fruits, 
incense. See., and daily and extra oflerings, fPancha Parvams ) — on the first day of the 
month, the 11th of the moon, the full moon, the 27th of the moon, and also for the new 
moon, monthly and yearly festivals, and for the distributions among the Brahmans, and 
for the pomp and splendour of worship. 

1 Village called Atteratli, 

1 Village called Maddalapuram, which is added to Hosuru Magani. 

1 Village named Devatdpuram, adjoining to Compili Magani. 

1 Village called Harya Samiulram, near Caildspuram. 

1 Village styled Togalacullu. 

1 Village by the name of Badanahati. 

1 Village named Badrapadam, which is added to Tocala Cotuca Chella. 

He also gave the transit duties at Krishnapuram as well as in the above villages, 
together with the lake, as a Sarvamanyam to the Brahmans. He also determined that 
the following Brahmans should act as the priests, &c., of the said deity, and that they 
should each enjoy a certain portion of land; viz, 

1 Candy of land to RaMaNUJA Acharya, son of TiMANA AchaRYa, who was of 
the tribe of Gai tavfa, in the rule of Vikhanus and of the Yajusdk or Yajurveda. 

1 Candy of land to Timwanacharya, the son of the daughter of Rangamma. 
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ELEVENTH INSCRIPTION, 

W rillen in the old Canarese LdUns^nase. 

O <3 

Adoration be unto Sambuu (Siva) who is the lord of Cailds, the chief pillar to 
the foundation of the three worlds called “ the three Nagaras,” (heaven, earth, and the 
lower world or Paidla), whose head is encircled with white Chdmaras, equalling the 
splendour and magnificence of the full moon. 

The deity called ViGHNESAVARA (Ganesli), the son of Sambhu was supposed to 
have lost his head in battle. His mother Parvati alarmed at the report, induced her 
husband to search after him. The body was discovered, but every endeavour to find the 
head proved unsuccessful; Sambhu in his search happening to meet with the head of an 
elephant placed it as a substitute on the shoulders of his son. Vigiinf.swara is on this 
account represented with the body of a man bearing the head and probosis of an elephant. 
He was supposed to have been a proficient in all languages and sciences. He was dis- 
tinguished by a symbol of the moon on his head. His body was painted over with a 
composition of oil and red lead, which made him appear like the red clouds of the evening. 

He drank up the water of the tanks with his trunk and sprinkled it like a shower on 
the earth. The dignity and splendour of his body equalled the brilliancy and radiance of 
the red sky occasioned by the dust of the earth when stirred up by the hoofs of the cattle 
returning from pasturage in the evening. He protected the good, and his disposition 
was uniformly happy. He watched over L.\XMaN Mantri, the minister of State, who 
possessed every good and perfect gift, and who was accomplished in all the arts and 
sciences. 

The dust of the feet of Laxmivaraguru, the priest of Laxman Mantri, has the 
property of removing the sins of the multitude as the water of the Ganges, which springs 
from the toe of the Almighty Vishnu in his habitation of Vaicantha, and purifies the 
sins of men. 

The minister, Laxman Mantri, was the lord of the earth, and the ruler of many 
kings. He resembled Vishnu, whose shape is revealed in the Fedas, and who sprang 
from the lower world (Paidla) in the form of the boar Adivardham, whose tusk having 
mount 3feru for a socket, sustained the whole world. 

May ihe bud of the lotos, which is in the hand of LaxmI, the wife of Vishnu, 
containing boundless wealth, be given to Laxman Mantri, The shape of that 
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bud is like the shell, which was used to pour milk into the mouth of the infant 
Brahma, who was born from the navel of Vishnu when reclining on Adiscsha, the 
thousand mouthed serpent, floating on the milky sea. Brahma, the son of Vishnu, 
had a son named Atri, who is the father ofCHANDRA, or the moon, who begat Budha. 
Pururava, the son of Budha, had a son called Ayu, who begat Nahusha. Naiiusha 
had a son named V^ayati, who begat Yadu, See. 

The descendants of Chandra, or the moon, where all kings of great fame and renown. 
In the line of Yadu was born Sri Sangamatbhumipati, who had a son called 
Bukka Raya, who reigned in the circular or oval world. He was valiant in battle, and 
remarkable for his military acquirements. His younger brother Hari Hara Dan din A- 
RENDRA, however, excelled him in every accomplishment, and was extolled by the kings 
of the earth for his generous and forgiving disposition, which extended not only to 
them but to the seven parts of the earth called Saptadiiipa. Harihara BhupAla, 
the son of BuKKA Raya, was valiant as Vishnu, who modelled the earth. His 
charity and benevolence exceeded that of Nala, Nahusiia, Nriga, Bhaghiratha, 
&c., and in consequence his reputation equalled in brilliancy the splendour of the 
full moon. 

He had a son named DevarAja Narendra, who planted the ensigns of victory on 
every side, and who was entitled to use the white umbrella over his head. He banished 
the poverty of the people by his munificence, and by the water of his bounty extinguished 
the heat of their miseries. He was king of kings, and had all the monarchs of the earth 
under his subjection. He was the source of all riches as he was the chief amongst the 
kings. He possessed a sword like the Vajrayuda in the hand of Indra, to conquer the 
mountains of his enemies. He was also distinguished for his charitable virtues, which 
shone as bright as a meteor in the sky. This king’ aflbrded protection to all his allies by 
giving them assistance in the hour of need against their enemies. 

Deva RAya BhupAla, the fortunate, had two ministers named Dharmadarsa 
and Savena, who erected a great number of temples, &c. for charitable purposes, 
and endowed them with villages. The fame of their king was by these means spread 
abroad throughout the earth. 

These two ministers had a sister called Singhambu, who was celebrated for her 
virtue as well as beauty. She was an ornament to her sex, and her husband named 

Ramarasu, of the tribe of Mimimara, or penitents, was loved by the world for his 
excellent qualities. 
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RamauaSU had five sons named Laxman Mantri, China Mantri, Bakana, 
Abuna and M A Dana, who were esteemed and celebrated in the world, as much as the 
five wishing trees, called Santana, Calpavrixa, Mandara, Harichandana unA Parijata, 
which grew in the garden of Indra, the Lord of Paradise. 

Of these five brothers Laxman Mantri was most distingnished for his strength 
and symmetry, which equalled that of BhIma. He was valiant and courageous, and 
his fame rose like that of Arjuna, the third brother of Dharmaraja or the son of 
Pan DU, and like that of DasaRatiia, Rama, whose glory was as the moon of the necta- 
rine sea called the womb of He was loved by the people and his name 

encreased daily. Laxman Mantri afforded protection to all his friends as well as 
to strangers, and he constructed a great many lakes and wells. His hand was open and 
generous as the wishing tree Calpavricsham, and so numerous were his charities and 
liberal donations that Carna, a king famous for these qualities, was entirely forgotten. 

Laxman Mantri was minister to the king Deva Rava Bhupala, and was loved 
by the nobles for his extensive acquirements in literature and the sciences. 

In public or in private he was equally esteemed for his virtues, wealth, greatness, 
generosity, and personal bravery, &c. 

The women who saw L.vXM.tN Mantri, while sitting in the light of the full 
moon in summer, were dazzled by his beauty, and intoxicated with love. 

A great many authors and learned men composed verses, &c., in his praise. 

In the dominions of Deva Raya, Laxman Mantri was the chief of men and 
excelled the minister of Pratapa Rudra, called Van.aka, and Togendra in firm- 
ness, wisdom, wit and resources. 

One night L.AXMAN M.antri being asleep, dreamt that a deity called ViNAKA 
appeared before him, having his feet adorned with Mmfo/ and Cadant, andh\s waist with a 
gold band. He had a crown on his head set with nine sorts of precious stones, and the 
symbol of full moon was placed above the crown. He had four hands, each of which held 
an instrument. The deity addressed Laxman Mantri saying, “ There is a place 
called yiriq^alcsha, w here lasciviousness, revenge, lust, &c. are unknown, which would be a 
pleasant spot for the three principal deities called Hari, (or VisiiNU) Hara (or Siva) 
and IIiranyagarciia, or the four-headed god Brahma. It is situated in the south 
side of the mountain called Meru, in the middle of the island called Jamhudivipa, and 
encompassed by the salt sea called Savana Samudram. In the same place there is a river 
called Pcnalcni, whose waters are like yl/zipt/aw (nectar), and abound with fish, turtles, 
alligators, &c. On the banks of the river there are many groves composed of maugoe, 

I 
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citron, plantain, limes and other sorts of fruit trees, intermixed with all sorts of flowers 
and plants named Mulli, Media, Janji, Sec., the abode of nightingales and other beautii'iil 
birds. This is the holiest spot in the world, where the axe of penance and devotion is 
laid to the root of the vine of sin. In it there is a place called Piunpatir, to the east of 
which there is a mountain called Malayavanta, to the south side of which again there is a 
cave where I recommend you to build my temple.” 

Laxman Mantri in accordance with the injunction of the deity erected a 
temple in which he placed the auspicious VirupaRSiia Deva with Parvati, his wife, 
and their son Ganesa or Pinaka on the bank of the river Pumpa, to the south side of 
the mountain Malaxjavanla, whose glory shall last until the sun and moon pass away. 


TWELFTH INSCRIPTION. 

A Hand of Donation written on the stone near Ranga 3Iantapam before 
the Temple of the Holy Virupaksha. 

May fortime and victory endure ! 

In the year of Sidivahana 1430, corresponding to the year Sukla, in Maylia Baliula 
Chatardasi, or on the 29th of the moon (in the month of March, 1508.) 

The fortunate, the great king of kings, Parameswara, brave and valiant, happy and 
heroic, Krishna MaHa RaVa, while sitting on the throne, presented a village, Singha- 
Italli, for the supply of the daily offerings, together with a newly built edifice called 
Ranga Mantapam, and a tower opposite to it, and also a large old tower lately repaired, 
which is at the first gate. He presented to V^irupaksha a Camalani and a Nagaitblia- 
set with nine sorts of precious stones : the shape of the former was that of the 
petals of the Tdmari (lotus) flowers, and of the latter that of a serpent. He also pre- 
sented a large gold plate for the purpose of holding the daily offerings of food, and two 
small plates of the same metal for holding small lights, together with seventy-four other 
plates made with silver. He, who shall not continue the charity, will commit as great a 
sin as if he had slain a cow or Brahman. 

STANZAS. 

I. — The king sitting on the precious throne, dwelling in the city of Vijayanagar, his 
name is extended over the earth. In administering justice he excels the sovereigns' 
Nrigu, Nala, and Nahusha. 
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II- — The virtue of giving is greater than that of continuing a charitJ^ Giving obtains 
heaven, and continuing paradise. 

III- — If a person continue all the gifts of others it is twice better than one of his own, 
should he resume those of others his own will be in vain. 

IV. — If a person resume his own gifts or those of others he will be born as a mite or 
worm, and live sixty thousand years in dung. 

A. — Ramachandra wishes all kings now and hereafter to continue to give in 
charity, because it is a duty appointed to man as the shore is to the sea. 


FOURTEENTH INSCRIPTION. 

A Sond of Donation ivritten on a stone called Vay in the Temple of 

ISIadavaswumi. 

Obeisance to Gan ADf Pati (or Ganap.\ti*), the general of the army of the deities. 

Fortune and victory ! 

In the year of Salivahana 14G7, corresponding to the year Visieavasu, in Krishna 
Sucli Tritiya, Ouruvdratn, or on Thursday the 3d of the moon (in the month of April 1545.) 

The fortunate, the great king of kings, Paramestvara, happy, famous, and heroic, 
Sadasiva Maiia Ray.a was ruling the world, sitting on the precious stone, holding an 
umbrella over his head when TiMWA Ranga, son of Vrittabha RaNga presented a 
building called Ranga Mantapam or “ public resting place,” with twenty-five partitions 
to the God Madhava Deva, (whose temple is in the city of Vijayanagar, at the great 
bazar, west of the Metananta). The proceeds thereof are to be appropriated to the 
expence of the daily festivals, drums, flutes, &c., which may be necessary for the pomp 
and splendour of the temple. 

This gift is given by him in the name of his father Vallabha Ranga and mother 
Vengaloma, that they may obtain salvation. Eet the gift be inviolable until the sun 
and moon shall cease to shine in the world. 


* This is apparently a mistake for the younger brother of Ganpati named Kartik is called “ Deva Sheka- 
VATi,” (general of the army of the deities). 
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Transcript of the First Inscription from the Tailanga into the Devantifjari character. 


TTpref I i \ i 

1 aft^T^^T^irfrT^ | s?. | ‘srf^^TWfiiR^r 

1 fT^rfiT ^(1%cr I ^ I ftuqi 

1 TfcI^^TITxNf’sn I 8 I =g[T^^-q; 7371 % 

finrt 1 I ^ I 1 -SFWTO^T 

ift^TWfTWiYrt^- 1 i I wf%TTin;%nFWiT^5T Tns^jn: i ■?r^:f^TrT^T?3ninf^?:T 
1 ^3 1 I ^r^inKl i i fa st in g 

tig^M T? 'g^f^<^f^f^TfV^cT^|^t 1 ^Erf^t^mi-ra^TraJTTT^^'ltM vr^ cf^n^iw | t.i ii u 

^TTfr^F^^nrorr: TrftsicrTfwrfV^McniT ^tot yt i \o l 

^ <.* d'' 53 i‘ 5 '(r(^*i<i«i ci'?;rgTSiru 7 ;^fTi ri^Ji v{ ircf} | 

?Era»^ : 1 VlfTA^ AIT^^l-R! : 

I 1 irf w 1 ^i^riT^t | | 

1 ^TflA^rnf^: I \8 1 VlfTA^^r^! 

I ■STT^ AT^^AT: TTA I I TR^ATTAtTAr^n^T-^lttAH^nT 

AT-Jrr I -STTYTH^clt | \i \ ^Tffer^STATA* I ^ 

-t 1 ^^-^rnTf^r^T '^'tAi^fA^ l wrfbfTT^ 

f^T^Tsr^cfrr^^^T W-TAT I crf^ATTWf^ AT^^ '^^AT^f^liraT | 

wnflw ^'ftM M *<At»it^ci: 1 ^ 

^TfT^T?r5R! II 

f'?^>rn*g: ^TAB Af^ ^ I ^TAPTOTITT^A'SAm -snTTfg ’ftA 

’jtwrt: 1 

ci^ 1 R «i I ^ on rif^-q-’- I ^rn^f^TTAtTOA^AT^T^Y^’- | 

A AtTT fM%^«AATMrf7r^'crsrT ^fmrAT 1 xrjjcfpftt^ 

WtVAt^TOT^f'jr^TBra’ ^5^rrfiT<3|itcITf3AtA^ A f^'fq»Jlcjfflfcf | cTAW^TfxT TTJiraTAJT ATIT 
firg ^TXT' II ^f^PTAT fis ;^ I I 

■STT^AnATS^J^r^: gi=l'nqr^*l«l*iT | TA.3TH'«Scir 






r: A ygm^Arf^: 


-5^=^ jtta ^r«AA<?!A TSFATOAT© ^MTT# f^ATAT f^ ^^TA | 
^rf% f'l'wl*'!'^*' l<JW<.TAs*siA’iZi^' I f'lM*!’ ^^’rTTATST V'^tcIT^'^fi^IxfTi: | f^f^’^AsfA'f^A 
cnsnfef^ wfwv I AAAATAA^T’fYf^Wrat^'^'f^^ I AfSTA^cT^f^T: | 

■^jm WftrfAAXT^T ^^^ ^t?fw ATf%^ I crfwfkAJl^^W ^fA^Fvf^l^n^TA | 

»nW ^cETT^IAH^WAtT II 
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Second Inscrijjtion, Original in Tailanga Character. 





•sj .J 0\ ' 

5rr5fRT5n5?RTTRT5r: ^mmriTfe^rcr^r^TWirm I a 1 5:1^1) c?iTrrjtnfqT^?!i: 

'j 

51^^171! I cra^?:T5T5;7a!S: ^^Tf^JT^RW^Tii: 1 ^ 

IR^^: I | ^ | 

T«4ir^rq<i<^ir^ci: I '3 I ^fr^RR ^T^^RRr WRsfl^f^^Tt^fVT: | ^ORJI^rf^mT^^TTal 

tVf^^ ^ -q-S 1 -c I fcTal^^TTrr WTf^T: ISaJIIT^i: 

Trf^^nRtlRT fsTry" ^7rT^«T | <51 i Cl KTO^Rfii^^l 1 4 

f^fjTf 1 1 I M < *'3LR v^-i M Tf4 ITW f^iTT 

fVcT^RTRl ’Tt^T 1 cTW cTTcff t fT^ ^ 

fVORRaJINf^^t 11 

^fV5T-5jT35:^^Rt^T^5Tm^i^: II \9\i 11 dM «i Rifi wVpH’c TTf^jpn 

:?r5 ^ ^W5:jr5^?Tm^RT^Tft:cT5f ii^%?7T=fTrR -^■=<o>^^*jr-»rf«;5f 

t%f^'5r5R^f?Rf%'Rt^ir5riiBn'^Tf5TNf5R;‘(Rfti 

TifRcT 5r[?rrfVyRR5!R5T^^iffi;f^crraTnRT!n^^^5Rro'^f3R’5f5r^t^iwr •r ^RRThrRT 
TR ^f^fVr^xrR-q-irTsnRTo?^ wi=^5!if^r*i^OT r^rirwtt 

^ol??pa3n5r^Tl%fiNR^rr5#!n:gcRTTft^'lN^R5ffl^RRrr 
f^mw^rrsqTTR wfrfEnjRrr^r^lVjf 

Nl 

sn 5i I •! Rf^rffi ^ «i ■g^'irf^ ciffr 
■gR5rf^jniiRr^fTrT^5i ^f1% 

iiT^T ^fxr^5rrirTt%Rr^^R'3'f^5tR^n^:c5T5RiRT ^ *1 

^NXTRT \ 5ft^TT^^tt5RR5i ’if^TITTf \ 5 fl«l*l f< 5 T d I'Jl \ 

^ffnprfe^Rf*rf^*TT5T u 

K 
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33 inscriptions FROM VIJAYANAGAR. 

Third Inscription, transcribed in the Devanagari Character. 


?:T5nr^^T^^T^Tft^ f^-5r?r’fJ'4Tc0f’i'^=a'iift^TcT^gr9iTiT^®Ttft:^ ^rfmrfir^^tTW 
ft’RtTTxrfej'sCtir^^^Twf^'iT^f^' T;T5iTf5Yr3iiT?:^T:Tf^t%^^f^^raT^fM^^tVf«i'^’w 
^ITW^TTRiT'^T f^^T^T'5rf?nTTt%cT^T3f '9I?T'ai’Tf^^: ^TTr?OJcrf^W5”5I^T^^ 
■szrTflT’^^cn?PTT(WXR^f^'£WiriTr^ -sit i R r=i <.T5r?TT5r^ ?r^^1%^iTEr^r3"«rxT^ 

•?re! ^wnrnuT’ql^cr ii h I 

fVg^xrffr ■xTwJr TOmiT^r^'xi ii i •iiiCtg irct^ 

II Xftx?3 1 *3 M ffl T'* T"! cT^^ ■?JT | 

^^rrf^'ff^^pfnctwrxncIxiT ii ^ 

5RTgmTfHi:TTiraf<T5;^f^^W ^TTf^WTOTrfV^JTT | 

f^: %TOiT WT^rf^ II cifJTrTTTfJnxtcfTC: 

Tr rd^ T ci HT ^ T 



^snrNtwrrerxJfxT^'- H cr^r^ifsiMYt^anif^ 

xr^ A ir ft : x^fticrmfxT^; I 'a m 

i^TTr^T^nTf WTirf^'f cTf^?T^^ranrTjftxr: ii cf^«#iTf^cnmwf^ ^nrfw 


cfT <.T^T 



y ® t(f<q'<s iiTlf^ 'l^T I H S 1 4<^«-f«’ji3T%®3y;M y^qiT 

■cj si I dTn^f) II ■xT'?Te^tTCtT^xp:^cr!jYrc®1«Tsr^try^T 

jn-JTJTpr: irRfwRnm^-^^^r^ifTCT: i 5T3wx^xrEmcT-5rf%H3’i-»T^x5jT3^riTwra'^TBrT 

^rx^TX^^^T^^TcT I WTWT ■XT'^^T^IrrmxfJrrrKW®!^^: ^flflXJTT «3nf^ 

TTcTjrsiTar^WJTn^f^'f:^^!: II twcrcRr 

yvy^ II ^^fcr f 'XRTSi^xT 

n 5T^»rJT«triT?Tf%frit%'^w*iw»i'a'T?;'?'?:®! i ?rr5rTt^?rr5r?;T‘5rxTTr*T^'?;Tf^f%'5ff^^ 

T - 1 I ’srrW fgspnrirfci: | 

f%^f5pr!!rf%^: I mTrsnrrft^xnWnwni® II ^[^T^'ErfTT^'srT^ wf^pnm 

^fir: I TOWTs^^f^^t ^RT^tf^'5r|Tr^ li WTrfmTr?m^JT7if^'rr^4Tf^?R^Tf^tifl‘ 

?I^T*^ < ai ^•pispv’^xrf^-ri *iji ^rsr: j t%arwTxrf 

■^vfwf^ ^nsTUT?^: I f^iwnRxf 

=^x?nJTTx:?TTt^^raTf®xi?Tfjd%fT^ #5f u 
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Fourth I tiscription. 


II i w^r^irsnRniwm^m n ’^ic^ii n i^i ' w 

ci-:5TTi^aj^ fci Oh i ^^'TO^riiT^cT =ift3nTfTT u '^Tr'jn^q^^TTT^T^’fT 


cT^re'trr^^mtVoig^^’sJiiT^T'R'ij! xr^?:^ xr^ 


C\ 

1 ^ xj-Errfli: x^jicra^g 

■^fHvr: H f l ^XTcfl^^ xrtT-.iiSii-sc^I 

II cr^Tijy|w>C5rTr5Tct^t^f%xrT^^: I ^r^?T7nTi!r»TO h 

fflfci ^Tvnrej?:t ’qTfe^xrg?jcn?rfxozir w^j^wrfsrcit u 

G\ C\ C\ C\ 0\ 

i ^ij^TXRmf^ftrf^cirmTes 
?Tf^?;^^TcTcr ^TW'iT II H^l^TT^TH^^T^XI^'^fsTxrT'^^: | 
^?i^«n<^THT II xRT^^TiT^ Cit oftTilT^ 3rCt 

^fwf^vrsiwrT)^ cr<t^ i isc^t xin<7rxr^ ci^fg ^Rwre ^fTT^iT 

^ • •vT 

fw?'iw^xT^?Tt^Txrx[T'*i! II xr xn^ cfjrfiT rtsoto -^t^T^' 

'J C\ Ov 

g^^iraxrfci^^xrf^’^Tfxi f^t^T cT^-jg-oTj ^T^<fl^^Nfnr!r?rwi:w'>rfT?T cit fwtcT 
%T®1 wl'srr ^r3j<TT^ li ?;w ww# wg« r<ci'^ 

^XTOIT^ W?x xr^T f^: I ^XJtrft^irxRxrT^Txrrf^ tr XT’S!: I 

t%xgT4txTTir5n?%! I twife ^f^tXTrrWtfqfRiXIXITfX^ I ^Ttt ^ 

fxrxj^T XITXT^TWrfV^ xtJ^T I ^WKTXTTT^Wt II 

^txr^txrrrftfw f=c^q«i Ji^ xz^ftrfi^rxr^: f^xi^’r jrxTqTXT^T^TXf^r^Txr ^ 

xgixr I ^ww^tTT^fxr^^xT! ^x;7TTtT^^x;T^w«5^crr^fxg^^xrm'^ ?[ 

■911^1 II •Il'iKlXfT'tl'ttl'Cft^q^^'^f^ XT! •^1f^<5'mT!3qq<¥4i»i xiJlc 

’er I xT’?!^ ^ ^sftxrif fVf%S 'fx:cr»Tf% xr?r*ff^ 

^ I ^Txrtm xrf^xT^x^xjTf'i^ 

TffoRT^! I 


xr^^^T^<,4lxr^«,<%<\at!^^^lTrTxjXTXt(xj)i*4rMxgil"<^q I'y ciFd<-gvH9J xjxrtt^ 
f%cn ^f^cTT^ I ^^Txii ^^wtr^^iTOjcT^T^ixrt^' ^tttwt'hT^ 

f^SRT’^ ^'mw' II ^X^TOT ftCXWI^OIXjft -diUltreM xf-RTf W ^'XTT’? YXOTW 
3E;yf xf^qTTxrwxrr^txT ii "m^ xTiiitji xrw 9irf^ <j i xrf^ »r xr f^^icr t^rfxr 

^mcTcf: y^ciiJT to ^rfxrxixT^#^: xfTxra: I irm 

WT^fxf ■=q-g;V^T^f^ xig^^T^VI^cXTYV: ^T^l^lflT^TsiXTr ^ ^Tist ^|| 9r^t 

^x^'trorcr f^xj^l 

xTTxrf^xtT^t^xrffi’f xqqTwrfxi^fiTO i yTXf! ii 
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^TWtYT^T'^tTXr^'R^ftl ^?TTrR5%^7ffiTISTt^ cirf% 1 
■?T^iici -Efflr xnf^^'^s ’Swaif^f^c-itun^U: i 


^ TT^-it: I Tr^noi^W€ 


grnSYPT' 


T: xT it: i ’BTSTlfW WTTW' 


II =Ef I 
®\ 


^5Ss e 



(The rest of the Inscriptions, being in the Tailanga and Canarese 
language and characters, for which type are not readily procurable in 
Calcutta, are omitted ; the translations being thought sufficient to explain 
their purport.) 



ANALYSIS OF THE DULVA, 


A PORTION OF THE 

TIBETAN WORK ENTITLED THE KAH-GYQR. 


By Mr. ALEXANDER CSOMA KOROSI, 

SICULO.HUNGARIAN Of TRANSYLVANIA. 


The great compilation of the Tibetan Sacred Books, in one linndred 
volumes, is styled Kd-g'nur or vulgarly Kdn-gijur hknh-hgijur) 

i. e. “ translation of commandment on account of their being translated 
from the Sanscrit, or from the ancient Indian language, xgyagar 

&kad), by which may be understood the Pracrita or dialect of Magadha, 
the principal seat of the Buddhist faith in India at the period. 

Those Books contain the doctrine of ShSkya, a Buddha, who is 
supposed by the generalit}' of Tibetan authors to have lived about one 
thousand years before the beginning of the Christian era. They were 
compiled at three different times, in three different places, in ancient India. 
First, immediately after the death of ShXkya ; afterwards, in the time of 
Ashoka a celebrated king, whose residence was at Pafaliputra, one hundred 
and ten years after the decease of ShXkya. And, lastly, in the time of 
Kanis'ka, a king in the north of India, upwards of four hundred years 
from ShXkya ; when his followers had separated themselves into eighteen 
sects, under four principal divisions, of Avhich the names both Sanscrit 
and Tibetan, are recorded.* 


* See p. 25 in the Life of ShXkya, in the Kd-gyur collection. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE DULY A, 


The first compilers Avere three individuals of his (Shakva’s) principal 
disciples. “ Upali” (in Tib. “ Nye'-var-Akhor") compiled the Vinaya 
Sulram" (Tib. Diil-vc-do) ; Ananda (Tib. “ Ku N-f/GAAo”) the Sntruntah 
(Tib. the class) ; And “ K^shyap.a” (Tib. “Hot- sruxg”) the Prajuyd- 
jjdramiid (Tib. Sher-cK kin). These several works Avere imported into 
Tibet, and translated there between the seventh and tliirteenth centuries 
of our era, but mostly in the ninth. The edition of the Kd-gyur in the 
Asiatic Society's possession appears to haA e been printed Avith the very 
Avooden types that are mentioned as having been prepared in 1731 of the 
last century ; and Avhich are still in continual use, at Sndr-tliang, a large 
building or monaster}', not far from Tcs'lii-Mtun-pu, hlira- 

skis \kun-po.) 

The Kd-gyur collection comprises the seven following great divisions, 
which arc in fact distinct AA orks. 

I. Dul-vd, (Sans. Vinayu) or, “ Discipline,” in 13 A'olumes. 

II. Sker-ck'kin, (Sans. PraJnydpdramitdJ or, “ Tmu^cendental 

Wisdom,'’ in 21 volumes. 

III. P’i^aZ-c/t7ie?i, (Sans. Buddka-vata sanga) or, “ Bauddha 

Community,” in (> volumes. 

IV. T>,kon-seks, (Sans. Ratnnkdta) or, “ Gems heaped 

up," in 0 A'olumes. 

\ . Do-dr, (Sans. Satruuta) “ Aphorisms” or Tracts, in 30 

volunie-. 

VI. Nydug-dds, (Sans. Nirv'ma) “ Deliverance from pain,” 

in 2 volumes. 


VII. (ryai, (Sans. Tatdru) “ Mystical Doctrine, Charms,” in 22 
volumes, forming altogeihcr exactly one hundred Amlumes. 

Tlie Avhole Kd-gyur collection is very frequently alluded to under the 


Dr-uot-siuu, in Sanscrit Tripitukah, the “free vessels 


or reposiiorit ,' ", ( oniprehending vnider this iq)p< liation — 1st. The Dulva . — 


2udly. The Do, Avith the P kul-ck kai, Kou-seks, Nyujigdus and the Gyut, 
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— Srdly. The Sltcr-clijiin, with all its divisions or abridgments. This triple 
division is expressed by these names : 1. Didtu, Vinaya). 2. Do, 

(^Sans. Sulru). 3. Cli Iios-non-pa, fSan. Ahhidharmnh.) This 

last is expressed in Til)etan also by Non-pu-dsol, by Yioit, 

and by 3Iii-mo. at'Jf, It is the common or vulgar opinion that the 
Duha 'm a cure against cu})idity or lust; the X>o, against iraciindy or 
passion ; and the Ch'hos-iion-pa, against ignorance. 

The DclvA, Sans. Vinayi(, which will form the subject of the 

present analysis, treats generally on the religious Discipline or Education 
of religious persons. The follow ing are the subdivisions of this Work : 

1. Dal-fu-zhi,* (Q5QI’W®1^j) Sans. Vinaya-Vaslu. Eng. “The basis 
of discipline or education,” in 4 volumes. 

2. So-sor-t' har-pc-do, Sans. DialunolmlHi Sulra. 

Eng. “ A Sutra on emancipation,” in 30 leaves. 

3. Dul-vu-num-pur-jel-pd, Sans. Viiuiya vi- 

hhuga. Eng. “ Explanation of education”, in 4 volumes. 

4. Gi-long-me-so-sor-t'har-pe-do, Sans. 

Bhikshuni pratimokiha Sutra. Eng. “ A Sutra on emancipation for the 
Priestesses or Nuns,” in 3(i leaves. 

5. Ge-long-me-did-iu-nam-par-j'rl-pa, 

Sans. Bhiknhuni Vinuya vihhdga. Eng. “ Explanation of the discipline or 
education of the Priestesses or Nuns, ” in 1 volume w ith the preceding tract. 

0. Did-rd-phrun-ts liegs-kyi-zin, Sans. Vinaya 

ksJiudraka Vastu. Eng. “ Aliscellaneous minutim concerning religious disci- 
pline,” in 2 volumes. 

7. Dul-vd-zliung-Umu, Sans. Vinaya Uttara 

grantha. Eng. “ The chief text book (or the last work of the Dulva 
class) on education,” in 2 volumes. 


' In these names the mute letters of tlie Tibetan are omitted for facility of pronunciation : 
those who can consult the original names will rea<Iily supply them where the exact orthogra- 
phy is required. In other places, where a roman letter precedes a syllable in italics, or tice 
versa, such initial will be understood to be mute. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE DLLVA, 


Some make only four divisions of the whole Dnlrd, thus, in Sanscrit — 
1. Viiiaiia Vastn. 2. Prathnoksha Sutra and Pinaya vihhu^a. 3. Vinaya 
kshndraka Vastii, and 4. Vhiaya Uttara grautliu. And this division is cal- 
led Lung-de-zlii, the four classes of precepts. But in the col- 

lection with the Society the subdivision is as exhibited above. 

L nder this title “ (QSQI'ij,) there are thirteen volumes marked 

with the thirteen first letters of the Tib. Alphabet (from On each 

leaf, on the margin of the left side, whence the lines begin, this title is 
expressed ; then follows the letter, under which the volume is registered, 
accompanied by the number of that leaf in words, thus — QSQI'iT, =15=1, i. e. 
the Pulra class, the Kd or Jirst rolume, first leaf. 

On the first page are seen three images representing Shakya with his 
son on his lelt, and one of his principal disciples on his right, with these 
sentences or inscriptions below them — “ t' liup-Avdi>o--la namo," salutation 
to the prince ol Mums — “ Sliurihi-pula-uamo," salutation to tlie son of 
Shauik.X, syra-gclieu-helsiu-la-udino," salutation to Grachen nsfx (or 
Line LA, in Sanscrit.) 

The titles of the great divisions of the Kdh-gyur, and of some parti- 
cular works, are trec[uently entitled both in Sanscrit and Tibetan, as in 
the example just given i'=iJL'5[S’3, rgya-gar-skud-rht, (in the Indian or 
Magadha language, or Sanscrit Viuaya raslu .)~~BodM,addu, and lastly 
in the Tibetan language \idul~ra-gzhi, “ the basis of religious 

discipjline." 


After the title of the work, follow s the “ salutation to the three holy 
ones,’- in Tibetan, th\xs—T>koHMchliog-Qsum-la-p hyag-mslial-lo, which 
111 Sanscrit is expressed elsewhere thus— iYuHto Ratna Trnydya, and means 
exactly what is aliove expressed. Then follows a special salutation to 


Shakva, in one sluka, of which the. meaning is this— “ He that has cutoff 
entirely all bonds (of human alfcction), has overcome the determinists 
fSans. Tiillnka. Tib. Mn-stegs-chuu,) and has really subdued the devil 
with all his hu.^ts, he has found the supreme perfection ( BodhiscUiva,) 
I adore him. ’ 
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I proceed now to take a view of the contents of the several divisions of 
the Dulva class. 

The first, Tib. Yl,dal-i:a-(^,zhi (^Sans. Vinaya vnstu,) “ basis of educa- 
tion,’ consists of several treatises on the disciplining of those religious 
persons who became followers of Shakya, and entered into the religious 
order of that Suddha or Sage. Besides many others, seventeen such 
treatises are contained in the first four volumes of the Dulva class. The 
contents may be conveniently arranged with reference to the volume of the 
class, and the leaf of that volume, in which they are found, 
or first volume of the Dulvd class. 

On the second leaf the subjects of the Essays in this class are ex- 
pressed in two slokas, the meaning of which is this — 1. The entering into 
the religious order. 2. Confession or general supplication. 3. Prohibition 
or censure of immoral actions. 4. The passing of the summer at a certain 
place. 5. Leather, hide or skin. 6. Medicament, garments or clothes. 
8. Mat. 9. Kaushdmhi, (a city). 10. Works. 11. Dmarser-chaii. 12. The 
inward man. 13. Alteration. 14. The omission or leaving off of the 
celebration of the feast of confession. 15. Bedding and furniture. 16. Dis- 
puting. 17. The causing of divisions amongst the priests. 

The contents of the first article are thus specified — “ Shdrihi-hu," or 
the son of Sharika. 3Iustegs-chan, or Tirthika (a determinist ?) Two young 
priests or monks. The murder of an Arhan. One with a maimed hand, 
&c. or all these contents are reduced thus — the son of ShXrika (Sans. 
Shdriputra ) ; holy order ; ordination, or consecration of priests. 

Nye-.s,de (Sans. Upase'na) and other bands of religious persons adopt 
the doctrine of ShXkya, become his disciples, and follow him whithersoever 
he goes. 

From leaf 2 to 10 is related how the kings of Anga (or Angadha) and 
Alagadha, made incursions into the territories of each other with troops 
composed of such as fought from elephants, horses, chariots, and on foot, 
when Shakya was not yet descended from the paradise of the gods. 

M 
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The kmg of Anga (whose capital was Champa) conquers Padm\ 
ch'hen-po, the king of ilfagurf/m (whose capital was Rdjagriha) and makes 
him his tributary ; — haughty expressions of the king of Anga in liis letter 
to Padma ch’hex-po ; — the officers of this monarch advise him to surren- 
der to the king of Anga, and repeat before him a sloka, to this meaning — 
“ When one's kingdom and life are both in danger, one should have most 
care for one’s life — for on consideration it will be evident that one may 
find another kingdom but not another life.” The king of Anga keeps 
afterwards Magadha, for several years, in subjection, and his publicans, or 
tax-gatherers, make great exactions there. 

An earthquake and a great light are stated to occur at the descent of 
Shakya, when he enters the womb of his mother, ( leaf 4,) and again at his 
birth ; — names of the four kings in the four capitals of central India, and 
of their sons, that were born at the same time with Shakya ; — why such 
names were given to those young princes, (leaf 5.) 

In Magadha the young prince born to “ Paoma ch'hen-po” is called 
in Tib. Qzi(gs-clian-snging-po'' (Sans. Viinhasdra) ; — why so called ; — his 
eight nurses (Sans. Dhdlr't), two for holding him in their laps, two for suck- 
ling him, two for cleansing him, and two for playing with him. There 
were born in Magadha at the same time with this prince the sons of five 
hundred officers. 

ViMBASARA, when grown up is Avell practised in all arts, uhence his 
surname (letf ■y-G') in Tib. “ Tizo-sh^angs,” (Sans. Shrenika or Shrenya.) — 
He takes notice of the tax-gatherers of the king of Anga, prohibits them 
from collecting any further tribute in Magadha. — They have recourse 
to the father of the young prince, who permits to continue gathering the 
tribute or tax in the same manner as before. Afterwards the young prince, 
finding them again collecting the taxes, menaces them, and orders them 
to cease absolutely from all tax-gathering. They go to the king of Anga, 
tell him how they have been treated by the young prince of Magadha, and 
repeat before him a slvka of this meaning, “ As long as a tree is young it 
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can be cut off with the nails of the fingers ; when it has grown large it is 
difficult to cut it down even with a hundred axes.” The king of Anga 
sends his envoys or messengers to the king of Magadha, and demands of 
him that the young prince, tied by the neck, should be sent to him ; — 
an answer is returned to him ; — they both prepare for war. 

The king of Magadha appoints his son commander of the army. 
VimbasXra summons those five hundred sons of officers that were born at 
the same time with him ; — acquaints them with his own circumstances ; — tells 
them that he is resolved to make war against the king of Anga ,• — appoints 
them his officers. They all cheerfully engage in his cause, and assure him 
that his circumstances will be their own. The prince utters a sldka, of 
which the meaning is this : “ In whose house there is renown and glory (or 
a sacred person) it must be defended by all means. When honor is lost all 
is gone ; as when the nave of a wheel is broken, the spokes are of no 
use.” The officers assure him of their attachment to him in these words : 
“ where your feet are there are our heads.” He assembles the four kinds of 
troops. His father expresses his wonder at the great number of his son’s 
army — ^thence VimbasXra’s surname “the king that has many troops.” 
Since the king of Anga had yet more troops than he himself — he causes 
him to be slain by a stratagem. He occupies afterwards the whole of 
Anga, and takes up his residence at Champa till the death of his father. 
Afterwards he makes his residence at Rajagriha, and this Vimbasaba is 
represented in the Dtdva as the king of Magadha in the time of ShXkya, 
wffiom he greatly esteemed, honored, and patronized. 

From leaf 10. A young Brahman from Magadha, or Central India, 
travels towards the south of India, searching after mysteries or the Tantrika 
doctrine. He goes to a celebrated Brahman ; — is well received by him ; — 
general reflections on the character of the people in the east, south, w est and 
north of India. Praise bestowed on Central India, (leaf 10-11 .) Many wish 
to see it. A celebrated Brahman goes with the former to RAjagriha; — pays 
there a visit to the king; — desires to dispute with any one of the brahmans 
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in 3Iagadha the king calls on a certain (Qnas-len-gyi-bu) brahman of 
Nalacla, a learned man who overcomes him in a dispute ; the king is greatly 
satisfied with it, makes him a donation of Naladtt, his native place or town ; 
( leaf 13.) He returns to Nalada ; — marries ; — after nine months his wife is 
delivered of a son, who is named “ Stod-eings” — why so — is entrusted to 
eight nurses, {leaf 13.) — when grown up, is well instructed in all the 
arts and sciences, {leaf 14,) in the Rigvhda, Yajurvhda, Samavhda, 
Athurvuveda, &c. Afterwards his wife is delivered of a daughter, who 
having eyes like those of the Sharikd bird, is called ShXrikX — she is 
instructed in the letters, — overcomes her brother in a dispute. 

Again, a certain Brahman desirous to be acquainted with the Tantrika 
doctrine, or until mysteries, — travels from Central India towards the south ; 
— ^is instructed there in the Lokdyata system, by a learned Brahman “ *S'kar- 
EGYAL (Sans. Tis hva.) Reflections on the characters of the people of 
the four corners of India, and the praise of Central India, (in the same 
terms as above.) This <S'kar-egyal wishing to visit Central India, succes- 
sively goes to i?4yV<o777m,— pays there a visit to the king,— requests him 
for his patronage, and expresses his wish for disputing with any learned 
Brahman,— the king calls on “ ^nas-len-gyi-bu” oi Nalada for Nalanda). 
Akar-rgyal defeats him in a dispute, and he is consequently deprived 
of Nalada, which village is conferred by the king to his successful adver- 
sary ;— the former is much grieved, and is about to leave Nalada, and go 
to another place — when Akar-rgyal cedes one half of his income to 
him, that he might remain there ; — he accepts of it, remains, and gives his 
daughter to (Skar-rgyal for his wife. 

Leaf 18. Stod-rings, the brother of ShXrika, travels tou^ards the 
south of India to learn the Lokayata philosophical system. As a layman 
he is not admitted to hear that philosophy ^ — he enters into the religious 
order ot the Kun-tu-rgyu (going every where) Sans. Parivr()Jaka,—\Yi\\ 
not cut his nails till he has learned that philosophy,— thence he is surnam- 
ed afterwards, Sex-kings (he with long nails, or the long nailed.) 
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Leaf 19. ShXrikX enters into a dispute with her husband, /S'kar- 
RGYAL : she is overcome. She becomes pregnant with a child of won- 
derful character, — her dreams, — explication of her dreams. She disputes 
again with her husband — now she overcomes him ; this is attributed 
to the wonderful child in her womb ; — she is delivered of that child ; — it has 
several tokens on his body of being imbued with extraordinary qualities. 
After the name of his father, he is called JVve'-bga'al, (Sans. TJpatis hya) ; 
after that of his mother, Sharika’s son (Sans, Sh&ripiitra, Tib. Shdrihi-hu) 
(leaf 20.) His qualifications in all the branches of science, and the practices 
of the brahmans. He excels his father in understanding the true mean- 
ing of the text of the ancient brahmanical works, (leaf 2\.) 

From leaf 22. The history of Mohugal-oyi-bu, or Mungnl-gyi-hti 
(Sans. Maugalyana). His father's name, residing place and rank. He 
(the father) marries, — desirous to have a son, — addresses his prayers to all 
sorts of gods : — at last he obtains one : — sagacity of women with child in 
distinguishing whether that child be a male or female ; — precautions which 
the minister takes with respect to the diet of his wife, — tastes and savours 
of meat and drink enumerated : — she is delivered of a child Avith a perfect 
body; — the child is called “ Lap-horn," — why so? and also “ Mhngalyana," 
and why so ? Hence he is called sometimes, Tib. Pdng-skyh, Lap-born, 
Sans. “ Kolita," sometimes Tib. Mohugal-gyi-bu, Sans. Mungalyana, one 
of the Mongol family or race. His nurses, his education, his qualifications 
in all the sciences and practices of the brahmans, (leaf 24:.) He surpasses 
his father in understanding the true meaning of the ancient works. He is 
entrusted with the instruction of 500 young brahmans in reading the 
brahmanical works. How they pass the time when they are not reading. 
The two masters or teachers Nye'-bgyal (Sans. Upatis'hya) and Pang- 
SKYEs (Sans. Kolita) acquire great renown by their disciples, — they are 
desirous to see each other. The first is very ingenious or intelligent, the 
latter very rich. Their parents will not permit them to go and see each 
other. They meet at the occasion of a festival at Rdjagriha, M'hither they 

N 
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were sent by their parents. They sit near to each other. Their behaviour 
during the several exhibitions of spectacles; — their mutual addresses, after 
the shows are over ; — their answers, each in a single stanza, (leaf 2S.) They 
acquire an affection for each other ; eager to acquire knowledge, they 
resolve to enter into some religious order. Pang-skyes begs his parents 
to permit him to take the religious character; he is not permitted. His 
parents, his relations, his coetaneous friends use several arguments to 
dissuade him from his purpose ; they cannot prevail on him. He will ab- 
solutely not partake of any repast until he is permitted. At last he obtains 
his parents’ leave, goes to Nalada to meet there “ Nye'-bgyal,” who very 
easily obtains his parents’ leave to take the religious character ; — reflections 
thereupon by Pang-skyes (leaf 33.J They proceed together to Rajagriha, 
where about that time there are supposed to have been six celebrated 
teachers, the masters of six schools of different principles (whose names 
both Sanscrit and Tibetan are on record). Successively they go before 
each of them, address them each in these terms : “ Master ? ( shes-\dan, 
knowing) what is the method of your doctrine ? what advice do you give 
to your pupil 1 what is the fruit of an honest life! (or of good moral 
practices) what are the benefits thereof?” Each master addresses 
them thus ; Brahman-sons ! and each tells them his own opinion or prin- 
ciples : — 'they are with none of them satisfied : they make on each their 
reflections in the same terms, in one stanza, the meaning of which is this : 
“ He is an ill minded, wrong teaching, and mean fellow, although he is 
celebrated for a master : if his own professed principles are such, what 
are those which he does not profess.” They leave them with disdain or 
contempt, on account of their gross atheistical principles. (The names and 
philosophical principles of those six teachers or masters may be seen, from 
leaf 33 to 40 of the v;, or first volume of the Didva.) 

Letf 40. They become afterwards the pupils of “ Yang-dag-bgyal- 
va-chan. He entrusts them with the instruction of his five hundred 
disciples. In his sickness, these two young brahmans make every effort 
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to assist him. The one attends on him, the other seeks after medicaments. 
The cause of his smiling once. He tells them the birth of Shakya, and 
that he has become a saint or Suddha. He advises them to become his 
disciples, but not to mention their caste and family name, but leaving off 
every pride, to practise good morals before him, if they wish to find the 
food of immortality (Tib. ^dud-xtsi, Sans. Amrita.) Leaf 41 . A 
stanza on the instability of human things : “ All gathered treasures will 
end in want ; the end of those on high is downfall ; the end of meeting is 
separation or parting; the end of being alive is being dead (or is death).”— 
He dies — they burn his body decently, and mourn for him. They are 
convinced that their deceased master has been a sage, and that he had 
found the food of immortality. They regret much that he has not com- 
municated it to them. They both make a law among themselves, that 
whichever should find first the amrita should communicate it to the other. 
The circumstances of their afterwards becoming disciples of Shakya. 
He declares them the first pair of his principal disciples, — Nye'-;jgyal 
(ShXrihi-bu, or ShXkadwati) “the chief of the ingenious or intelligent,” 
and PXng-skyes (Mongal-gyi-bu, or Mohugal-gyi-bu, Sans. Monga- 
lyana) “ the chief of those that make miracles or prodigies or illusory 
spectacles.” 

Leaf 42. Shakya declares that his privation and austerities, during 
the course of six j'ears, were to no effect ; he could not find what 
he sought for. He refreshes himself with substantial food, recovers his 
vigour, gives himself to meditation, and arrives at perfection, or becomes 
a Buddha. On the request of Brahma, the god, he goes to Varanasi, per- 
forms there his first religious course, teaches his doctrine first to five 
men, who had been formerly his attendants. Afterwards he disciplines 
there fifty young persons of high descent; — ordains and consecrates them, 
(leaf At other different places he finds many other disciples ;~-goes to 

Rdjagriha. Thekingofilffl^adAa(ViMBAsXBA) offershim a residing place 
in a grove (called hod-mahi-ts'hal.byu.lca-lan- 
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da-kahi-gnas. Sans. Vhiu-vanam Kalatidakd nivdsa.) It is there that 
the above described Nye'-kgyal and Pang-skyes become his disciples. 

Leaf 44-45. Enumeration of several qualifications of Shakya — his 
seeing and knowing all things. The method he used in bringing to his 
doctrine or faith the before mentioned two young brahmans ; — farther circum- 
stances thereof, (leaf 45-50.J 

Having been told by one of Shakya’s disciples that he teaches in this 
manner: “ What things are they that arise from causes, and what are 
the causes of their existence and of their cessation?”* these young 
brahmans are much pleased with, and go to, him, to become his disciples, 
leaf 50. Rumours at Rcijagriha upon hearing that the two principal disciples 
of Yang-dag-sgyal-va-chan have become the followers of Shakya. 

Leaf 51. Kuntu-bgyu Sen-rings (a brahman learned in the 
Lokayata philosophical system) pays a visit to Shakya ; — is very impatient 
at first, — afterwards, being convinced by Shakya of his wrong principles, he 
yields, and begs him to receive him into his order, leaf 57. — Terms used 
by the new coiner and by the master at entering and at receiving one into 
the religious order. 

Leaf 58-65. On the enquiry of the priests, how it came that “ ShX- 
KiHi-BU possesses such admirable talents? — Shakya tells them his religious 
and moral merits in his former generations. Leaf 65. — Likewise, he tells 
them those of Mohugal-gyi-bu. 

Leaf 68. Shakya commits to the assembled body of the priests the 
power of receiving neophytes into his religious order, and to ordain 
priests when qualified. Many inconveniences arising from there being no 
Head or President in the congregation of the priests — regulations for 
electing two principals (Mk'han-jfo), and five sorts of teachers (SZo6-D/jom 
vulgo Lobon .) Rules to be observed. Instruction how to perform the rites 


* i e dharmd hitn prabhavd, hctii lesAaii Tath agato hi/avadat—Teshan cha yo nirodha, 
pvam t?adi Mah A SRAMAN AS. — -Ot this formula, which is found on most of the images of 
Buddha dug up at Benares, in Tirhut, and elsewhere, a full account has been given in the 
Journal Asiatic Society, V'ol. IV. page 133 and 211. 
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and ceremonies at the receiving and ordaining of the priests. Terms used 
at that occasion. 

What sorts of men may be received into the religious order, and 
admitted to become priests. Questions to which a new comer must answer 
directly. Names of several diseases and sores, leaf 79. Persons infected 
with, or subject to those maladies are prohibited from admission into the 
order. Several rules respecting the conduct of religious persons. 

Leaf 91. A priest should not abuse any one (in words) even 
when himself abused ; should not become angry when irritated ; should not 
beat when beaten ; nor rail when railed. 

Leaf 92. Enumeration of several things which a religious person or 
priest may not do without having previously asked the principal's and the 
teacher’s leave. 

Leaf 102. Shakya having passed the three months of the summer 
in the grove near Rdjagriha, will make a tour to the hills towards the 
south. He makes known to the priests, that whoever likes may go with 
him. Excuses of the priests, both of the old and young, for not being 
able to accompany him. Cause or reason why but a few disciples were 
now with him. 

Leaf 104. How any Mu-stegs-chan ('Sans. Tirthika) may be admitted 
into the religious order of Shakya. Regulations thereupon. 

Leaf 108. No priest is to be ordained that is below twenty years of 
age. Reasons thereof. 

Leaf 109. No one shall be received into the religious order below 
fifteen years of age. Indecent conduct of two young priests or students. 

ShXkya at Shrhvasti in Kosala. The story of two slaves or servants, 
who successively had been received into the religious order of Shakya. 
Leaf 110-113. No slaves are to be admitted into that order. 

Leaf 113-115. Stories of two persons who, being in debt, had taken 
the religious character. ShXkya prohibits the admission into the religious 
order of any one who is in debt. 


o 
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Leaf 115. The story of a young man who, having run away from his 
parents, had entered into the religious order. ShXkya refuses to admit 
any one into that order without the consent of his parents. Regulations 
thereupon. 

Leaf 116. The story of a young person who had been received into 
the religious order of Shakya by a high priest. Resolution — not to receive 
any one without the consent of the whole congregation of the priests. 

Leaf 118-121. The story of a sick person; no sick man is to be 
received into the religious order. Every new comer to be questioned as to 
the state of his health. 

Leaf \-l\. ShXkya in the Vihar, near Capila (Ser-skya, 

in Tibetan.) Great lamentation of the women of Capila, upon their fathers’ 
husbands, brothers, &c. taking the religious character and leaving their 
houses. Zas-Gtsang-ma's (Sans. Sudhodana, the father of ShXkya,) com- 
plaint before ShXkya. He again prohibits their receiving any one into 
the religious order without the consent of his parents, and orders that they 
should always ask first whether a candidate has leave from his parents, 
except in cases of those, who have come from a far country. Leaf 123. 

icfl/* 123-127. The story of Kun-X>gah-vo’s (Sans. A'nanda) sister’s 
two children. How they were encouraged to read and study diligently. 

Leaf 127-133. Several births according to one’s moral or religious 
merits, described by ShXkya, — applied to the beforementioned students or 
young monks. 

Leaf 133. The wonderful effects of ShXkya’s smiling. Reasons 
thereof. Order prohibiting the seduction of nuns or of priestesses by the 
monks or priests. 

Leaf 136. A man passing clandestinely some time amongst the priests, 
w ithout having been admitted regrdarly, is made acquainted w ith their doc- 
trine and religious practices. His reflections thereupon. Scandals arising 
therefrom. .Shakya's order for ejecting or expelling him, and not to suffer 
afterw^ards any one to coliabit clandestinely with the priests. Leaf 138. 
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Leaf 138-139. ShXkya at 'Mnyan-yod (Sans. Shrdvasti, in Kosala). 
Several kinds of men of doubtful sex, or of hermaphrodites (Tib. Maning). 
Prohibition against receiving any such into their religious order. They 
sho’dld always ask when receiving a newcomer Avhether he is a Maning. 

Leaf 139. ShXkya at Shrdvasti. The story of an illusory serpent. 
(Tib. Kill, Sans. Ndga). 

Leaf \A‘2. Prohibition against receiving into the religious order any 
illusory man (Sprul-pd.) Thenceforth they shall always ask when 
admitting one into the religious order, whether he is a Sprul-pa. — Five 
kinds of natural Ndgas ; — the rest all illusory ones. 

Leaf 143-145. Good services rendered by an illusory Ndga, to seve- 
ral religious persons. The priests shoidd distinguish an illusorj" monastery 
from a real one, and not resort to such places. 

Leaf 147. ShXkya forbids the giving religious instruction to any one, 
unless asked ; except when one is invited to a public entertainment. 

Leaf 147-163. The story of JlGE-jKfDUN-JEfTs’Ho. His birth — his 
beautiful body — his becoming the attendant of ShXrxhi-bu — his accom- 
plishments — his accompanying five hundred merchants to the sea — his great 
.services and religious instructions to many. Marvellous stories of 
Ndgas, &c. 

Leaf 163. The way of the ancient sages discovered by Shakya, 
illustrated by a parable. Description of that way or method. 

Leaf 167. j[>ge-JTdun-.Hts’ho returns to Shakya — presents his 
converts, they are received by him into his religious order — the great 
perfection they acquire afterwards by their assiduity and earnest 
endeavour. 

Leaf. 168. At the request of Dge-Hdus-JFTts'ho, ShXkya relates 
what have been the actions in former lives of several individuals whom he 
had found deficient in virtue, and monsters of iniquity. 

Leaf lH). Again, on the request of the priests in a body, ShXkya 
•elates the religious and moral merits of Dg^-Hovu-Hts'ho. 
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Leaf 172. The story of “ jfirLu-(7zHON-NU-/S'pReL-pA-HoD-SRUNG” 
(Sans. Kashyapa). An ancient Buddha, living at Vardnasi, instructs his 
disciples where to perform their meditations ; and advises them to live 
such a chaste and pure life that they may not repent it afterwards. The 
disciples of ShXkya will imitate those of Kashyapa in performing their 
meditations — they commit many excesses ; — restrictions and prohibitions 
thereupon. 

Leaf 175. Shakya at Mnyun-yoc? (Sans. S'hrdvasti) A Mu-sthgs-chan 
monk (Sans. Tirthika) once, on the 14th of the month, on the confession 
day of the Buddhists, enters into their Vihar, admires their furniture and 
the mode of living, and says : “ The Buddhists excel us in furniture (or 
household stuff) and in good fare; but we excel them in religion and 
good morals.” — To enjoy both in their proper places^ he purposes to make 
profession of both religions ; — is detected and expelled. A rule is esta- 
blished, that thenceforth no one shall be admitted into the order, who had 
become formerly a Tirthika ( Mu-stegs-pa, in Tibetan) or a brahmanist 
in general. 

Leaf 177. ShXkya at 'NLnyan-yod (Sans. Shravasti.) The murder 
of a mother ; — the circumstances preceding and following it : — various 
advice given to the matricide by the Tirthikas (that he should throw 
himself into fire, — take or swallow poison, — precipitate himself from a 
steep place, or strangle himself by a rope.) In his confusion, he takes 
refuge in the monastery of ShXkva’s disciples ; hears there accidentally from 
the mouth of a priest reading, that “ he who opposes good actions to a 
committed crime, may shine even in this world like the sun and moon, after 
having escaped from a cloud.” He repents, and, that he may yet efface the 
horrors of his crime by good actions, he resolves to take the religious 
character : — he does so, and, in a short time by his earnest application, he 
arrives at great perfection. ShXkya is informed by the priests of his being 
a matricide, orders him to be expelled, and makes a rule that no matricide 
is to be admitted into that order ; and that thenceforth they should always 
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ask a new comer whether he is a murderer of his mother. The farther 
adventures of the same matricide related ; — his death and his new hirth, 
first in hell, (leaf 179,) and afterwards in heaven amongst the gods. 

Leaf 183 to 188. The murder of a father; — circumstances that pre- 
ceded and followed it, (told in the same manner, and nearly in the same 
words as above, in regard to the murder of a mother.) 

Leaf 188 . ShXkya at Wnyun-yod (Sans. Shravasti.) The edicts of 
the kings of 3[agadha and Kosala (when they adopted Buddhism) that in 
their realms no robbery should be committed. Robbers, if detected, are to 
be expelled from their country, and restoration of damage to be made from 
the king’s treasury. Robberies and murders committed on the confines of 
Magadha and Kosala : — some traders, that have escaped, go to the king of 
Kosala, and inform him of the event : — the king sends his troops ; the rob- 
bers are defeated ; some escape ; some are killed ; sixty taken alive and 
brought to the king, together with the things and effects found with them. 
The examination of the robbers by the king — their answers. They are put 
to death, one escapes when carried to the place of execution, takes his 
refuge in a monastery of the priests of Shakva, enters into the religious 
order. He is found afterwards to have been a robber, and the murderer of 
an Arhan (Saint.) The circumstances of that detection ; — a rule is made 
that thenceforth no murderer of an Arhan shall be received into the 
religious order, and that they shall ask of every new comer Avhether he is a 
murderer of an Arhan. 

Leaf 190. Nye'-var-TTk’hor (Sans. Upali) asks of ShXkya whether 
one, Avho has caused divisions amongst the priests, is to be received into 
their religious order. No such shall be admitted : — likewise, no one shall 
be received into the order, who with an ill intention to a Tathagata has 
shed blood ; — nor any that may previously have fallen off, by having 
committed any of the four great crimes. 

Leaf 191. All such persons as have any defect in their body, mem- 
bers or limbs, are prohibited from admission into the religious order of 

p 
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Shakya. They are thus specified ; one with a maimed hand or foot, one 
without lips, one having a cicatrized body, too old, too young, lame or crip- 
ple, blind, having maimed fingers, crooked, a dwarf, having a goitre, dumb, 
deaf, leaning on a staff in walking, creeping or crawling, having swollen 
feet with corrupt matter in them, effeminate, broken under burden or by 
much travelling, kc. leaf 193. 

W ith this concludes the subject of entering into the religious order of 
Shakya, entitled in Tib. the rah-tii-hyung-vahi-Gzhi, Sans. 

Pravrajita vastu. 

From leaf 193 to 335, inclusive, is occupied with the description 
of the Gso-sbyong, confession or self-emendation, and general 

supplication. Shakya at Rdjagriha. Tlic celebration of the confession, or 
general supplication at the end of every half month, i. e. at every new and 
full moon -occasion of its being ordained, — preparations thereto ; — rites and 
ceremonies thereof, Icafldo. Explanation of the term hd«g-prt, sitting, 

and meditating, or abstract meditation, ( rnal-hhyor.) The priests 
of Shakya carry to excess the giving tliemselves to abstract medita- 
tion. leaf 201. Five sorts of g/iantis (plates of mixed metal to be struck 
instead of bells) — for what use. leaf 202. Praying and the recitation of 
the Pralimoksha Sutra, or So-sor-l' Uar-pahi-melo. 

The great court-yard for the celebration of the feast of confession. 
CiPiNA, a brahman. His scruples about Avhether he should go or not 
to that festival. On the exhortation of Shakya he goes there. Desig- 
nation of the place for the reception of the great congregation. The 
officiating priest. The terms he uses in addressing the priesthood. 
Garbs or garments Yvhich the priests are permitted to take with them into 
the congreuation. Description of the smaller court-yard or enclosure, 
leaf 21.9. Instructions for reciting the Pratimoksha Sutra (or the tract on 
emancipation). How to intercede for any priest Yvho may have been 
arrested or taken, on this day, by the king, by the robbers, or by the 
enemy. Then follow several instructions, how to celebrate this great day 
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of confession elsewhere, leaf 335. And thus ends the second part of 
the Vinaya vaslti, on confession or general supplication. 

From leaf 335 to 357 is the jy<:^ag-Ai-yeki-Gzhi . 

The enumeration of immoral acts or faults. Censure thereof. Reproof 
and prohibition of immoral actions. A reprover or censor is elected 
for that purpose. Several instructions given, how to perform the office 
of a reprover or censor of manners, rites and ceremonies. 

From leaf 357 to 378 is the Dvyar-gyi-Gzhi On 

summering, or passing the summer. Shakva at Mnydn-yod (Sans. S/ird- 
vasti). The occasion of establishing the custom of making a vow for pass- 
ing the three months of the summer at a certain place, without leaving it 
even for a single night — for what purpose it was ordained. Several 
instructions, concessions, restitutions, and exceptions. The manner in 
which they passed that season. Mutual compliments after the return of 
the priests to their respective colleges or monasteries. Several questions 
and answers how they have passed the summer. 

From leaf 378 to 408, or the end of this volume, and in the 
beginning of the next volume (from leaf 1 to 10), contained the KoApags- 
kyi-Gzhi, or, the subject of leather or skin. 

The story of 6^ro-F?zhin-5Kyes, his birth, his growing up, his 
voyage at sea : — is received into the religious order by Katyaxa 
(residing at ^do-chan) ; — arrives at great perfection, {leaf 396.) 

Several sorts of skin or leather are enumerated. His private 
audience at Shakva’s. Katy ana's complimentary address to Shakya, 
presented by him: — Shakva's answer thereto, leaf 405. Permission 
(to the disciples of Shakya) to use a vehicle or carriage ; — the 
occasion or circumstance of that permission ; — excesses in the use of 
carriages ; — they are prohibited, except to the old, the weak and the 
sick. 

-Leaf 406. Leave (to the disciples of Shakya) to acquire a practice 
in sw imming ; — occasion of that leave being given ; — excesses made in 
that practice. Indecencies committed in the Ajirapati river. They are 
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prohibited from touching any Moman ; — they may not save even one that 
has fallen into the river modification of the former prohibitive precepts. 

Leaf 407. They are prohibited from seizing a cow by the tail, in 
swimming over a river ; — occasion thereof. They may seize the tail ot a fine 
elephant, fine horse, bull, buffalo, and yak, but they must at the same 
time make use of a leather bag (glove ?) Improprieties committed with the 
leather bags. They are prohibited from wearing wooden shoes (shing-gi- 
mch' hil-\ham) ; — occasion of that prohibition. They are permitted to wear 
them in their own houses ; — what was the reason thereof. What to do with 
the wooden shoes presented (or offered) to them by the people. Leaf 400. 

The first volume of the Xfu/rd terminates here. Note: The scenes 
of the transactions it contains, and indeed of the whole Diilvd, are repre- 
sented to have been, with a few exceptions, R&jngriha in Magadha, and 
Shrdvasti in Kosala, or more properly the groves near those cities. 

The I* (Kha) or second volume of the Diihd. 

This volume contains 563 leaves. It is divided into 30 parts or books 
(Hjf-q' Bam-pd) or from the 25th to the 54th book inclusive. 

From leaf 1 to 10 is the continuation of the Ko-\pags-Gzhi 
^ <§• of the first volume, or the treatise on leather or hide ; or, 

in general, on the priests being allowed to wear shoes. In the Index, 
the subject of the whole volume is said to be on medicaments. But 
there is very little on that subject, except from the 10th to the 40th leaf. 

From leaf 1 to 10. Several sorts of shoes (iI/c/«’AfZ-lAa»i) of the reli- 
gious class are enumerated, together with the stories of their being brought 
into use and prohibited afterwards by Shakya. Such are those made of 
reed leaves (sinpug-lo) ; of the fibres of the mu7ija grass ; of thread or 
yarn (.srad-bti), S.C. 

From leaf 10 to 10. SiiXkya in the grove near .S7/cdi7cs’//. On medicine 
and drugs prepared from the roots, stalks or stems, leaves, flowers, fruits 
or nuts, juices or sap, and gums of certain plants and trees. Nuts of an 
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acrid taste, as that of the A mm tree. Arum, Sliyurum, and Pariira. Kinds 
of salt. Stories of particular diseases and maladies. What sort of medi- 
cament was prescribed by the pln sicians for each disease ; — liow such 
medicaments were permitted by Shakva to be used. Permission given by 
Skakya to his disciples to keep always with them a certain quantity of 
medicine (previously consecrated or blessed.) What gave occasion to that 
leave. Medicaments to be used daily, at a certain period of the day, for 
seven days, through one’s whole life: — diet in meat and drink. Leaf 1.5, 
medicament for the eye. The story of a madman. Stories ot particular 
meat or flesh having been used by the disciples of Shakva, in the time of 
famine. Prohibitions against such practice. 

Leaf 1.9. ShXkya enters from KdsJn into Vtmhiasi. The story of a 
Tribune s (headman's) wife there — lier piety and her former moral merits. 

Leaf 21. The king of Maoadha (Shremka Vimbasara) pays a visit 
to Shakva in a grove near Rajagrihu, and begs his acceptance of an 
entertainment for three months with every thing necessary for him and 
his train or suite. 

Leaf 30. The story of a priest suffering from hemorrhoids (piles) 
Haughty and malignant behaviour of the king’s physician to that person, 
though he was sent by the king to cure him ; — he called Shakya also the 
son of a female slave. His punishment. 

Leaf 33-34. Names of the six remarkable places or capitals in Cen- 
tral India, as 1. Tib. ^nyan-yod. Sans. Shrdvasti. 2. Tib. G}ias-Vichas, 
Sans. Sdkctdiia. 3. Tib. and Sans. Vardiiasi. 4. Tib. Yungs-pa-cJian, 
Sans. Vaishali. 5. Tib. and Sans. Champa. 6. Tib. Wgyal-pohi-k' hab. 
Sans. Rd.jagriha. 

Leaf 34-3.5. What sort of medicament was employed by Kun- 
Z)gah-vo (A'nanda) in curing Shakya in a disease. The story of 
Gano-po, leaf 40. 

Leaf HO io 87. The king of il/ffgaf7/m(Lps-//p’HAGS-5rAHi-BU-MA-*S'KYE.s- 
Dgra) invites Shaky a into Rdjagriha. With what solemnity he receives 
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him. The procession of the sage thither together with his train ; the 
order thereof, and to w-^hat things it has been likened. Several miracles 
or prodigies that happened at his entrance into that city. 

Leaf 83. The king of Magadiia afterwards pays a visit to Shakya and 
begs him to accept of an offer of entertainment for himself and suite during 
the three months of the winter, with all things that shoiddbe required (with 
dresses, a religious garment, meat and drink, beddings, medicaments and 
utensils.) 

Leaf 83. Shakya is invited afterwards (on the occasion of an epide- 
mic malady) to Yaags-pa-chnn (Sans. Vaishali, hod. Allahabad). A chief 
man in that city, in a dream, is admonished by the gods, that they 
should implore the aid of Gautama. They consult about it, and send an 
embassy to him. At the request of the envoys from Vaishali, the king of 
3Iagadha permits Shakya to visit their city, provided that they shall treat 
him in the same manner as he has been treated in Raj agriha ; form of 
salutation or compliment used by the envoys from Vaishali. 

Leaf 120 to 132. Upon Shakya's arrival at Yangs-pa-chan he is, 
first of all, invited and entertained by Amra-skyong, a rich courtesan, 
whose residence was Avithout the city, in a grove. Afterwards he 
is entertained by the citizens, Avho Avere of the Lir.hahyi race; 
(they seem to have been republicans.) Their splendid dresses, horse 
furniture, carriages and chariots, &c., kc. This city is frecpiently com- 
pared by Shakya to the residence of the gods, Avhere Indra presides. 
Kun-z)Gah-vo (A'nakda) directed by Shakya, advancing to the gate of 
the city, solemnly utters seA^eral mantras or set of forms of charms (in 
Sanscrit) for purifying the city from all evil spirits, and causing to cease 
the epidemic malady. The charms begin thus: “ Vasirata' (four times 
repeated ) — “ Jfamha/a" (tAvicc ) — “ Nirgachch'hafa” (four times) — &c., and 
are followed by benedictory verses for the prosperity of the city. 

Leaf 132. On quitting that city, Shakya passes through scac- 
ral other places in his peregrination, and relates to Kun-dgah-vo (Sans. 
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A'> anda) their ancient history — makes several reflections on them, and in 
many places gives instructions to those that visit him. 

From leaf loo to 192, is contained the story of the meeting of Padma 
sNViN'G-PO with Shakya. This celebrated brahman hearing of Shakya’s 
being in the neighbourhood on his peregrination, sends to him one of his 
principal disciples (Ma-sdug), of great acquirements, with several old 
brahmans of respectable character, to learn through them, whether it be true 
what is rumoured respecting the accomplishments of Gautama, and 
whether he has really all the characteristic signs of a sage. The conduct 
of Ma-5Dug, and his conversation with Shakya or Gautama. He calls 
those of the Sh.Skya race upstarts, or such as are known but of late 
da-bifung,) leafXQQ. Shakya tells him the origin of the Shakya 
race, as also that of the family of Ma-sdug. He is much ashamed, and 
cannot return any ansMcr to Shakya ; but is comforted, and afterM^ards 
begs for instruction. Then the teacher tells him the tenor and contents of 
the doctrine of a Buddha ; and the several moral duties both of the Brah- 
man and the Bauddha priests, which they should observe and perform religi- 
ously. He afterwards relates many superstitious customs, and declares that 
every true Brahman and Bauddha priest should desist from all such. 

After the return of MA-.yDUG, PADMA-.yNYiNG-PO hearing of his hav- 
ing been unable to answer Gautama, was so much displeased that he 
smote him with his shoes on the head, and would have gone immediately 
himself to Gautama, had it not been too late in the evening. The next day 
mounting a carriage, and taking Avith him many prepared victuals, he 
visits Gautama, is much satisfied with his conversation, and arranges a 
mode of salutation and return whenever they should happen to meet in the 
street ; He assigns as the reason thereof, that courteous ceremonies ai’e a 
mode of maintaining respect and renown amongst their followers. 

Leaf 192. Terms of salutation ; those in w hich men of quality 
or rank send their compliments, and ask after a friend’s health by 
their messengers or servants. A full enumeration of the terms is given, 
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in which the King of Kosala, Gsal-kqyal sends his compliments to Gau- 
tama. (The catalogue occurs many times in the Ka-gyur, and is also 
introduced into the Sanscrit and Tibetan Vocabulary.) 

Leaf 193. The King of Kosala, Gsal-bgyal, pays a visit to Gautama 
— asks him about several things: — what difference there is between the four 
castes I Gautama replies to the King so as to lead his own mind to 
the conclusion, that there is really no difference hetueeu the four castes. 
He asks him afterwards whether there exist gods, — uhether the god 
Brahma does really exist ? — ^The answer contains several modifications, and 
declares, if the king means such gods as have fleshly passions, and 
which delight in injuring and hurting others, there arc none of that kind. 

From leaf 201. In RdJugrUia, and in several other places, at dif- 
ferent occasions, Shaky a gives many moral instructions, citing instances 
or parables. 

From leaf 214. The story of Yul-rk’hor-skyoxg — how he enters 
into the religious order — his reflections — moral instructions to his parents. 

Leaf 240. Shakya, accompanied by Gxou-sbvin-lag-.nardorje 
converts many in the North of India. 

LeafiQQ. Account of 1>gah-vo, a neatherd, with five hundred others 
entering into the religious order. 

Leaf 302. Shakya, visiting several places, tells to Kun-xigah-vo 
their ancient history, and whence they derived their names. 

Leaf 303. The king (rso-N'BYoxG-ixu'HAGs (Sans. Utphosliadha) 
born at Gwas-BcAas (Sans. Sakelana.) 

Leaf 306. Terms for expressing great joy (by comparison.) 

From leaj 327 to 390. Fragments of history of several universal 
monarchs, (Sans. Cluihravartli.) 

Leaf odO. The story of Nor-.Bzangs, a royal prince, and of 
Yio-J/i''hrog-ma (the heart ravishing) his mistress. This contains many 
fine poetical descriptions and ingenious verses expressive of an affectionate 
mind : it is a kind of romance or fairy storj’. 
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From leaf 408. Several anecdotes are told by Shakya, to show the 
fruits and consequences of the merits and demerits of several individuals in 
former generations. He relates to the king of Kosala his own acts— 
how he arrived at Sodhisatioa, and the many benefits he afterwards endea- 
voured to bestow upon all animal beings. This division abounds in judi- 
cious sayings, and moral maxims : — apologues or moral tales — their appli- 
cation, — virtue and vice depicted in lively colours. 

From leaf 496. On the request of Kun-X)gah-vo (A'naxda,) his 
principal attendant, addressed to him in verse, ShXkya relates (also in 
verse,) the acts which he has performed from a very remote age to arrive at 
the state of a Bodhisatwa. 

Leaf 505. Shakya, together with 500 Arhaus, visits, in a miraculous 
manner, the great lake Ma-dros ( Munassarovdra) in the north. 

Leaf 506. The four great rivers that take their rise there : — the Ganga, 
Sindhu, Pakshu, and Sita. 

From 508 to 563, or to the end of the volume, as also from leaf 1 to 20 , 
in the next or 3d volume. On the bank of the Ma-dros lake. ShXkya, 
and .36 persons of his principal disciples, tell (in verse) the course of their 
lives in former generations — or the consequences of good and bad actions. 
End of the 2nd volume. 

The 3rd (or «)) volume of the Dulvd, 

Comprising 478 leaves, from the 55th to the 82iid book or section, inclusive. 

General Contents. The latter part of the subject of “ medicaments” 
in the 2nd volume. On garbs or garments — mats, spreading cloths ; Kau- 
shambhi; works or moral actions — Tymar-ser-chan, the inward man, or man- 
alteration (regeneration). Omission or the leaving off, of the celebration of 
the confession, or general supplication. Dispute or quarrel: — the first part 
of the subject “ of causing divisions amongst the priests.” 

From leaf 1 to 20. The continuation of ShXkya’s narration of his 
former births. The story of .Bzang-mo and Padma-btsa-lag, a cour- 
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tezan and her gallant, in the time of the king Ts’hang-sbyin (Sans. 
Hrahmadatla) in Var&nasi, cited by Shakya and applied to himself. 
He tells his disciples, why he mortified his body for six years ; — what was 
the cause thereof in his former lives. His disciples ask him several 
things, whence comes such and such a blemish or misfortune in his 
present life — he tells them his former immoral actions, and says that they 
are the consequences of these. The story of Dgah-skyong, an ascetic, a 
good moralist, leaf 14. 

Leaf 20. Shakya, after his return from the 3Ia-clros lake to Shrd- 
vasti together n ith tlie 500 Arhans, is invited and entertained by Sa-ga, 
(Ri-dags //dsix-gyi-iMa) a lady. His instructions to her at that occasion. 

Leaf 21. On his peregrination in Kosala, Shakya is invited and en- 
tertained by the Brahmans and landholders of the town Thigs-pa-chan. 
The request of 500 Yidags (fancied beings representing the condition 
of a miser) made to him. His answer to them — their excuses. His reflec- 
tions (in verse) on the wrong judgments of men— that “ men are ashamed 
of those things of which they ought not to be ashamed, and vice versa.’’ 
He takes them with him to the entertainment, and afterwards makes his 
benediction to his hosts for the future prosperity and happiness of those 
Yidags. 

Leaf 23. Dispute amongst the citizens of that place, whether Gau- 
tama and his disciples are covetous or not. They are tried by an enter- 
tainment, and are found to be moderate in their wishes and temperate in 
their living : — afterwards, by the same person, the Brahmanists also are 
invited and tried ; but they are found to be the contrary of the former. 

Leaf 24. The use of pur am or bur am (molasses) is permitted to his 
disciples. Hon (SMBA-DTuon-KA i-Sen-ge was enlightened and became an 
ArJian. He is declared by ShXkya to be the chief of those who are enli<>lit- 
ened by using agreeable things. Leaf 25. 

Leaf '2o. From Spoug-byed, Shakya goes to Yangs-pa-chan, 
Vaishali) and takes up his lodgings without the city in a house on the 
bank of the Ape- pond fTib. ^prehu-xdsing-gi-^gram.) The citizens make 
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a law that none of them shall invite ShXkya privately to a dinner, but 
they shall treat him publicly ; since he will not remain long enough there, 
to be invited by them successively. Nor-chan, a rich citizen, having no 
notice of that established law, invites Shakya privately. The same do 
also his wife, his son, and his daughter-in-law, on the three next follow- 
ing days — leaf 26 to .31. The citizens wish to punish him — how he ob- 
tains their pardon — his riches — he, and his whole family, take refuge with 
Buddha, or adopt Buddhism. Their former religious and moral merits, 
leaf 32. The story of Me'-tog-u’hreng-rgyud- J7k’han, at Var&nasi, 
applied to Nor-chan and his family. 

Leaf 35. On the occasion of a famine, the priests of ShXkya are per- 
mitted to cook for themselves : — difficulties about where to cook. The 
ten places in which they may not prepare their victuals. AVhat the physi- 
cian prescribes to a sick priest. How permission is obtained from ShXkya, 
and how he makes use of the medicament — leaf 36-37. How a proper 
place is chosen and rendered fit for cooking for a priest. 

Leaf 37-38. Shakya at Ydngs-pa-chan. The use of flesh, with Avhat 
restriction it is permitted to his disciples. 

Leaf 38. At Shrdvasti, in the time of a famine, the Bauddha priests 
suffering from hunger are much dejected. Several concessions granted to 
them by ShXkya. 

Leaf 40. At Mnyan-yod (Sans. Shrdvasti) the Brahmans and the 
laymen complain, that the priests of Shakya will not accept of several 
things wdiich they are willing to offer them, to acquire moral merits for their 
future happiness— Shakya gives them permission. 

Leaf 40-41. The sickness of Sharihi-bu — the physician's prescrip- 
tion — Maugal-gyi-bu’s endeavour to procure that medicine. 

Leaf 42 to 45. The story of Lug and Bzang-byed — their happiness 
— family — their great qualities : — Shakya is proceeding to visit them — 
the malice cf the 3/«-s?c^s-c/<aR, (Sans. Tirthika) sect, Shakya’s enemies, 
to prevent his entrance : — by what means he enters into that place. 
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Leaf 48. How a priest may give his benediction to any quantity of 
physic for seven days, to he used by such persons as are pure of life. 
Several concessions from ShXkya to sick persons, in their diet. 

Leaf 50. Several anecdotes that happened at Varanasi, in the time 
of a famine, that was foretold to continue for 12 years, on account of there 
being no rain. 

Leaf 53. The wonderful effects of alms-giving to a holy man or 
Rishi, or the consequences of religious and moral merits in former lives. 
ShjCkya is in a place called Uduma. His lectures to the (fabulous) 
four great kings, residing on the Ri-rah (Sans. Sumeru, or Meru.) He 
recommends his doctrine to the care of those four great kings or gods, and 
to that of Hod-srung, to defend it after his death. They all promise him 
that they will defend it, leaf 57. He tells his disciples the former moral 
merits of those four great kings or gods. 

Leaf 59-60. ShXkva is presented with eight sorts of liquor or drink, 
by a Rishi, called Kenahi-bu (the son of Kena,) he tells his disciples the 
use and medical virtues of them. Rivo, a tran-srong or hermit (Sans. 
Rishi) together with his 500 pupils, becomes the disciple of ShXkya. 
The son of Kena also having entertained Shakya and his disciples (with 
a dinner) enters into their religious order, together with his pupils. To 
whose care these young pupils are committed by Shaeya for instruction, 
how they are qualified in a short time, leaf 62. 

Leaf 64 to 71. Eulogium on Shakya s qualities by Kenahi-bu, Zcff/* 
7 1 . The story of two monks, (or religious persons) father and son, formerly 
barbers, at Kashi. 

Leaf 72. Shakya, from Gya.d-yul, goes to Sdig-chan, is invited and 
entertained there publicly, according to the measures the citizens had 
taken previously in his behalf. 

Lcif7-k-7o. Stories of several entertainments to Shakya and his disci- 
ples. Leaf 70. The story of a man bitten by a snake, how he is.cured. The 
Bidya Mantra also is exhibited ; (it seems to consist of significant Sanscrit 
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words,) in three lines. Ancient fables are told and applied to irresent 
circumstances. 

Leaf 78. Here ends the subject on medicaments, and commences 
that on the garments of the priests. 

The story of Dum-bu, a minister (of state) and his king i/pHAOs- 
sKYES-po, in Lvs-Wp hugs, (Sans. Vid'eha.) Dumbu escapes to Yangs- 
pn-chan (Allahahad) and settles there. He first declines to give his 
advice in the assembly of the people there, but afterwards renders them 
great service by his prudent counsel. 

Leaf 80 to 83. Three tribes of the Lichabyis at Yangs-pa-chan : 
marriages prohibited between different tribes. The beforementioned Dum- 
bu is made chief tribune there, (Sdf-Dpow), and after bis death bis second 
son. His elder son retires to lldjagriha in Magadha, to Vi.mbasara. 
This king marries, on bis recommendation, the daughter of his brother at 
Yaugs-pa-c/uai. 

Leaf 87. The story of Amra-<S'kyong-ma, a celebrated harlot at 
Yangs-pa-chan. Leaf 90 to 92. Vimbasara's amours with her- -a son is 
born, and sent afterwards to the king to — he is named Gyhon- 

Nu-ifjiGs-MED (the intrepid youth.) 

Leaf 92, Vimbasara commits adultery w ith the wife of a chief mer- 
chant at Ildjag) iha-~ilie circumstances thereof — a son is born and sent 
to him — he is called “ JF/tsho-byed-G^zhon-nus-Ctsos”. Leaf 94. The 
education of the two natural sons of VimbasAr.v. They w ish to learn some 
art or handicraft. — //jig.s-5ied learns carpentry, and //tsho-bved 
studies physic. The latter after having made great progress in his 
art, goes to Rdo-H/eo- (Sans. Taxashild, the Tuxila of Ptolemy ?) to learn 
there the opening of the cranium ( Klad-pahi thod-pa \\hycd-puhi fdpyad, 

from a celebrated physician— his genius and great 
abilities — several instances of his dexterity and learning, his integrity 
and great experience in the art of physic. Leaf 104. He acquires great 
renown by treating several diseases successfully : — is declared, at three 
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different times, the prince of all the physicians, by the king of 3Iugad]ia. 
Leaf 107-108. Medical science ; — his meeting with Shakva^ — his improve- 
ment in curing the diseases both of the body and of the mind. 

Leaf 111 to 114. The disciples of Shakya ai’e permitted to wear three 
pieces of religious clothing of a dark red colour, for distinction 's sake ; — what 
gave occasion to that permission — instruction how to prepare those garments. 

From Zer;/ 114. The story of Sa-ga-ma, a young girl from Champa, 
married afterwards to the son of a chief officer at Shravasti in Kosala. 
Her modest and prudent conduct : — description of modest and of impudent 
women ; she is represented as the model of modest, prudent, wise, frugal, and 
in many respects accomplished women. Her mother’s enigmatical instruc- 
tion to her with respect to her future conduct, when about to be married. 
Leaf 124-125. Explication of those enigmatical terms. Her father-in- 
law expresses himself thus; “Your mother has been wise in having given 
you such enigmatical instructions, but you are more wise than she in hav- 
ing understood and practised her enigmatical advice.” 

Leaf 126. Sa-ga-ma is proclaimed the mother of Ri-dags-ztdsin and 
the sister of Gsal-bgyal, the king of Kosala. A Vihar is founded in her 
name ; — she is delivered of thirty-two eggs, from which thirty-two young 
boys come forth : — their adventures — they are destroy^ed by the king of 
Kosala, and their heads sent in a basket to Sa-ga-ma their mother. 

Leaf 129 to 131. Shakva’s lessons to the king of Kosala on that subject, 
Sa-ga-ma's former moral and religious merits, as also the demerits of her 
thirty-two sons, told and applied by ShArya. 

Leaf 1.33. The story of Ri-DAGS-iicGO, an astrologer. His ill-grounded 
prognostication — he becomes a disciple of Shakya — is convinced of the 
absurdity of his astrological predictions. 

Leaf \ o'). Sa-ga-ma at invites and entertains ShXkya M'ith 

his suite. Ainonn; other olferings she presents some pieces of cotton cloth, 
for the monks and nuns (or male and female religious persons) to make 
bathing clothes of them, since she had been informed that they bathed naked. 
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Shakya at Yangs-pa-chan — recommends to his disciples to he clean in 
their bedding and clothes, and to make a proper use of the ofterings 
made to them by their faithful followers or hearers. 

Leaf 141. They are ordered to keep clean mattrasses (or couches to 
sit and lie on) — excesses in; — restrictions; — itch, leprosy — how to treat such 
priests as are infected by those diseases. 

Leaf 142. What sorts of religious garments are permitted hy Shakya 
to his disciples. Some of them wish to wear such and such garments, of 
such and such colours : to wear turbans ; others to go naked. Shakya 
tells them the impropriety and indecency of the latter and prohibits it 
absolutely ; and, rebuking them, adds, that such a garb, or to go naked, 
is the characteristic sign of a Mu-slegs-chan (Sans. Tirthiku.) 

Leaf 143 to 147. A moral tale on impudence; several prohibitions 
respecting the dress of the priesthood ; gifts must be divided equally among 
the priests — exceptions — many impostures committed. 

Leaf 147 to 152. The story of two foolish old monks — how they were 
deceived by a certain Nye-ugah (Sans. Upa-nanda) illustrated by a moral 
tale characterising the idiot and the crafty or impostor, leaf 153. Other 
stories of Upa'naxda's imposture. 

Leaf 102. The death of Nye-ugah, (Sans. C^pn-wawda.) His immense 
riches. 3Ieasures taken by the king to secure for himself part of that treasure. 
He renounces afterwards every pretension, hearing of Shakya’s representa- 
tion to him, made by Kun-ugah-vo, (Sans. A'nanda.) The whole substance 
(thirty thousand or tola of gold,) was divided at first amongst the whole 
body of priests at Skravasti, but afterwards the priests of all the six cities of 
Central India, (as, of Sdkeldna, Vardnasi, Vuishali, Champa, and Itdjagriha) 
having alleged their claims, were admitted all to share with them, leaf 104. 
The ceremony with which it is divided, leaf 105. A moral tale on covetous- 
ness, told by ShAkya and applied to the above described Nye-z»gah. 

Leaf 100. How to divide the effects of deceased religious persons; 
several stories on the subject — intermixed with moral tales, mostly relating 
to Shrdvasti. 
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Leaf 18o. Here ends the subject “ on the garbs or garments of the 
religious persons” ( Gos-kyi-Gzhi,) and follows that “ on mats and spreading 
cloths” (^Sra-J^rkyang.) 

Leaf 180. Several religious persons after having passed the three 
months of the summer at Sdketma (Tib. Gnas-'Qclias), go to Shrdvasti 
to pay their respects to Shakva, who had summered there. They went 
thither much tired on account of the jangal, morasses, and great heat on 
their road, and were covered with dust. The use of Sea-Qvkyang (any cloth 
or thing to spread on the ground, for sitting and lying on, or a mat) is 
permitted by Siiakva. Several ceremonies ; of what, how to prepare, and 
how to use them, leaf 200. 

From leaf 200 to 219. Kaushdmbhi (a city) ; (Shakya in the Dvyangs- 
\dan-gyi-kun-Agah-rd-va, or Sans. Ghosliavatydrdma ) ; several priests at 
Yangs-pa-chan, well read or versed in the Hdul-va, Mdo, and Ma-wio, go to 
Kaushdmbhi and dispute with the priests of that place, who were likewise well 
versed in those scriptures; thence many disputes and quarrels upon various 
points, for twelve years; — they are rejected by the citizens, on account of their 
conduct. They Avill no longer give them alms. They repair to Shakya at 
Shravasti, are ill received by him, and not admitted till they have repented, 
confessed their faults, and have begged pardon for them. 

Leaf 219 to 229. Stories of the misconduct of some religious per- 
sons ; discussions on what is lawful and unlawful, (or against religious 
discipline,) in the common practices of the priests. 

Leaf 229 to 272. Stories of several priests, that had violated the esta- 
blished rules of discipline — the proceedings of the priesthood against them ; 
several priests of the Tymur-ser-chan band at Shrdvasti — the cause of 
many quarrels and disputes among the priests. Shakya’s orders, how 
such persons are to be admonished of their misbehaviour, and treated by 
the community. LeaJ 23o to 239. Legs-zdan, a priest, on account of 
his several faults, is rebuked solemnly in the congregation — begs par- 
don, and obtains it— the circumstances thereof. Leaf 239. The faults of 
two other priests (//gro-^/gyogs, and Nap-so) are enumerated : they are 
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ejected from the community ; — under what conditions may such again be 
received. The story of /Tch’hae-ka a dissolute priest. 

Leaf 272 to 291. The Gang-zag-gi-Gzhi or “on the inward man.” 
The recollection of any committed fault or sin, the confession of it to any 
priest. Alteration or self-emendation — -time granted for one’s repentance by 
the congregation of the priests. The rites and ceremonies of obtaining par- 
don for one’s smaller sins or faults. Several instances of committed, and 
afterwards confessed, sins or faults. 

Leaf 291 to 298. The Spo-vahi-Gzhi “ on the changing of one’s 
self,” after committing sins or faults, and on repentance ; how to ask the 
priests’ forgiveness. 

Leaf 298 to 306. The Gso-sbyong-Gzhag-pa the putting aside or 
leaving off the feast of the confession. (There are several passages des- 
criptive of the general degeneration and corruption of the priests.) 

Leaf 306 to 365. The Gnas-mal-gyi-Gzhi on lodging and bedding 
(or dwelling place, utensils, furniture, &c.) The circumstances of several 
establishments (called in Tib. Gtsug-lag-k' hang. Sans. Vihar or Sihar) 
being made for Shakya and his disciples, especially a large one at 
Shrdvasti, in Kosala, by a rich landholder. Many rules and instruc- 
tions respecting religious discipline. 

Leaf 365 to 418. The ^tsod-pahi-Gzhi, on disputes and quarrels of 
the monks— several instances thereof, with their circumstances. 

im/ 418 to 478. To the end of the volume is the T>gi-hdun-Dvyen- 
pahi-GzJii, “ the causing of divisions among the priests,” (as the general 
subject is stated on the 418th leaf; but there is nothing to be found of 
that kind.) 

Leaf 418-419. Is a specification of the names of the persons whose 
histories are about to be mentioned. Names of several (fabulous) universal 
monarchs (Chahravartti) in ancient India. 

From leaf 419 to 446. The (fabulous) history of the Shakya race, told 
by Maugalyana. The circumstances thereof (Shakya being at a certain 
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time in the Nyagrodha Vihar, near Capilavastii, the inhabitants of the 
Shaka race, desirous to know the origin and history of their nation, go in 
great number to him, and request of him to acquaint them with the 
history of their origin, that they may satisfy others on the subject. 
ShXkya directs Maugalvana, one of his principal disciples, to tell them 
their origin, in an instructive manner, and he himself lies down to sleep 
during the narration.) Maugalvana addresses the inhabitants thus : 
“ Descendants of Gautama ! (Tib. G oltutama-tag),” and commences his 
narration by telling them, how the world was renewed after its for- 
mer destruction. How the animal beings were successively propagated. 
The origin and causes of the different kinds, sexes, colours, qualities — their 
degeneration. The origin of property, laws, magistrates, universal mo- 
narchy, their descendants till the time of Sengehi-hgram, the grand 
father of Shakya. Here ends the narration of Maugalvana. Shakya 
much approves it, and recommends to the hearers to keep it in their 
memory. The rest of the volume, from leaf 446 to 478 contains the circum- 
stances of the birth and education of Shakya. His bodily and intellec- 
tual accomplishments ; — his several acts or performances ; his marriages ; 
his leaving his father’s house to live an ascetic life. Here ends the 3d 
volume of the Dulvd. 

The 4th (or c na) volume of the Dulvd, 

Containing 470 leaves, 27 parts or hooks, from the 83d to the \09th book, 

inclusive. 

Subjects : — From leaf 1 to 22. The continuation of the circumstances 
that determined Shakya to take the religious character. His reflections 
on old age, sickness, death and religious state. His seeing the wretched 
condition of the agriculturists, or labouring class. A miracle with the 
shadow of a tree (the jumbu tree). His marriages with Sa-hts’ho-ma, 
Grags-hdsin-m.a, and JRi-dags-skyes. The circumstances thereof. His 
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earnest desire to take the religions character. The precautions which 
his father takes to prevent him from leaving the court— his wife’s and other 
dreams. His being exhorted (in verse) by Ixdra, Beahma, and by other 
gods, to renounce the world ; his replies' — his exit or departure — the cir- 
cumstances thereof. His discourse Avith his groom (^dux-pa) — his fine 
horse (lRta-rcyc1ihog-l^iinags-\dan ), leaf 22. 

Leaf 23. He commences his ascetic life. Leaf 24. He arrives at 
Rajagriha, (Vimbasara) observes his conduct, is much pleased 

with it: sends some of his men to see who and what sort of man he is — they 
make their report. Afterwards the king himself with his officers pays a 
visit to him : — their conversation (in verse). Shakya tells him, that “ there 
is in the neighbourhood of the Himdlaya (or Kail Asha, Tib. Gangs-ri) a 
country called Kosala, full of riches and grain or corn, inhabited by the 
SiiAKYAS, the descendants from PurXm shing-pa (Sans. Ikshwaku, of the 
Siirya vansha ox AngirAsa): that he is of the royal tribe, and that he has 
renounced all worldly desires, leaf 25. 

Leaf 26. He quits Rajagriha, goes to the Griddhrahuta hill, and 
successively visits several hermits of different principles: is easily admitted 
by each, but seeing the absurdity of their tenets and practices, he leaves them 
soon : he out-does them all in their mortifying practices, hence he is styled 
T)ge-Sihyong-cli hen-po, the great priest (Sans, 3Iaha Sramana.) 

Leaf 29. The manner in Avhich he gives himself to meditation, and 
performs his mortifications, on the banks of the Nairanyjdna river, 
leaf 38-39. He finds great delight in meditation, but, perceiving privation 
to be hurtful to his mental faculties, he resolves to make use of nourishing 
foods : — he is presented with a refined milk-soup by two maids. He is 
deserted by his five attendants on account of his new mode of living. 

Leaf 43. He proceeds to ^do-xje-Gidun (Sans. Vajrusun near the mo- 
dem GAya ), gives himself to meditation, overcomes the devil, and finds the 
supreme wisdom — becomes a saint or Buddha ; great joy in his father's 
court upon hearing of his exalted state ; Avhy such names were given to 
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Rahula and A'nanda, his son and cousin, at Capilavdstii, who were born on 
the same night he became a saint, leaf 51-52. 

Leaf 59. On the exhortation of Brahma, the god of the universe, he 
resolves to communicate his doctrine to others also, according to their 
capacities. He goes to Varanasi. Those five attendants, that had left 
him lately, on account of his welfaring, being convinced of his perfections, 
first of all become his disciples. Afterwards the number of his followers 
rapidly increases. All sort of ascetics ; men of different tribes and profes- 
sions go over to him and adopt the Buddhistic doctrine. There are in this 
volume several detailed accounts how such and such persons, at such and 
such places, have adopted his doctrine. Instructions. Compliments. The 
four truths. 

Leaf 106. The birth place of Shakya near the Himdlaya, on the 
bank of the BhagiratM (Tib. Slcal-ldan-shing-rta ), not far from Capila- 
vdstii, (Tib. Ser-slit/a-Gzhi.) 

Leaf 107-8. The king of Magadha, Vimbasara Shremka, offers to 
Shakva and his priests a support in all necessary things, as long as he 
shall live. 

Leaf 109. The five insignia of royalty (of VimbasaraJ — 1. An orna- 
mented pillow or throne. 2 . An umbrella or parasol. 3 . A sword. 4 . A 
chowrie of cow-tail, the handle beset with jewels. 5 . Particoloured shoes. 

Leaf 123. Terms for rousing or calling on the domestics, and giving 
them orders for making ready breakfast. 

LeaJ 128. The history of a religious establishment of several large 
buildings (Tib. Gtsug-lag-k hang. Sans. Vihar or Bihar) in a grove near 
Shrdvasli, in A'orafa, by a rich landholder. Leaf . Shakya is invited 
thither his journey — miracles that happened there at his arrival. 

LeaJ 142. The king of Kosala, Gsal-rgyal, in a letter informs 
the king, Zas-Gtsaxo-ma (Sans. Sudhodana) the father of Shakya, that 
his son has found the food of immortality, with which he is recreating all 
men. His lather, desirous to see him, sends several messengers to invite 
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him ; they all enter into his religious order — not one returns even to give 
intelligence. At last, Char-ka, his minister, begs leave to go him- 
self, and bring intelligence to him. He promises that, in every case, he 
will certainly come back. AVith a letter from the king he repairs to ShXkya 
at Sh? avast i. He too becomes a convert to Buddhism, but he is per- 
mitted to go back, as a priest, to inform the king of these events, and to 
predict that in seven days he should see his son at Capilavdstu. Shakya’s 
instructions to Char-ka how he should behave himself at Capilavdshi, and 
answer, the king’s inquiries, leaf 144. Lea/ 144. Comparison of great 
and small things. Preparations for the reception of ShXkya. 

Leaf 146. Orders from the king to his officers, to build in the Nya- 
grodha grove, .sixteen large and sixty smaller rooms. Shakya, with seve- 
ral of his disciples, goes to meet his father at Capilavdstu. 

Leaf 149. Description of their meeting — their mutual compliments 
and conversation (in verse), leaf 150 to 152. Religious instruction : — the 
Shdkya race adopts his religion, and from every family or house one per- 
son takes the religious character. The stories of several individuals of the 
family of Shakya. Leaf 164 , Nye-vXr-hk’hok, a barber of the Shdkyas, 
enters into that religious order — acquires great perfection he is the 

pretended compiler of the JDulvd class. 

Leaf 171. The history of Kohudinya, one of the principal disciples 

of Shakya, as also that of others. 

Leaf 242-3. Kun-X>gah-vo (Sans. A'nanda) is made the chief dis- 
ciple of Shakya. 

Leaf 3A\. Lus-itp'hags-mahi-bu Ma-skyes-Dgra causes his father's 
(A^imbasXra's) death. By whom he is comforted in his great troubles or 
anxieties. 

Leaf 349. Lhas-sbyin or Lhas-byin, one of ShXkya’s cousins — his 
great hatred and malice towards ShXkya. Several instances quoted, and 

many moral tales told by Shakya, and applied to himself and to this 

u 
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Lhas-sbyin, — or to any other individual : for under the name of Lhas-sbyin 
(Sans. Devadatta), is frequently understood any malicious character, or 
wicked man. 

Leaf 392. The circumstances of Lhas-sbyin’s proceedings to cause 
divisions among the disciples of ShXka'a. Several stories are told and 
applied to Lhas-sbyin and to Ma-skyes-X)gra, the king of Magadha, to 
show the ill consequences of bad morals. 

Leaf 4.17 to 449. Shakya’s moral instructions to the king of Magadha, 
Ma-skyes-Dgka ; (many of them nearly in the same words as above, in 
the 2nd volume of the Dulvd, to Ma-sdug.) 

Leaf 449. Lhas-sbyin’s further plots for injuring Gautama (Shakya). 
Several stories and instructions. 

Leaf 470. Here ends the subject of “ causing divisions amongst the 
priests which terminates also the general subject of “ religious disci- 
pline” Tib. Sidtd-va-Gzhi, Sans. Vinaxja Vdslu. 

These four volumes of the Dxdvd collection Avere translated from the 
Indian or Sanscrit language in the 9th century of our era, by SarvajnyX- 
DEVA, ViDYA KARA PRABHA, and Dharmakara, learned Pandits ; the first 
and the third from Cashmir, the second from India ; and by the Tib. 
Lotsciva, Buiid'e JOpAL-GYi-inuN-po. They were afterwards corrected and 
set in order by the Indian Pandit Vidyakara Prabha, and the Tib. Lotsdva, 
Jiaxxdh Z)pal-7?rtse'gs. 

In the next four volumes of the Dxdca class, (from the oth to the 8th 
inclusive, marked by the letters ) is an enumeration of the several 

laws or rules, (Khx ims) 2.53 in number, respecting the conduct of the 
priests (D^e-s/on^), and an explanation of those rules, in several detailed 
stories or parables. 

In the beginning of the 5th (or .5 CIui) volume, from leaf 1 to 30, is 
the treatise on emancipation. (Sans. Pratimoksha Sidra, Tib. So-soi -thar- 
palu-M,du.) 
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Contents of the Treatise on Emancipation. 

Adoration of the All-knowing, or salutation to Buddha— and impor- 
tance of this Sidra. — The several blessings arising from the practice of 
good morals. — Celebration of the confession (Gso-shyong), on every 
new and full moon. — Rehearsal of the established rules or precepts, pro- 
nounced by the chief (or other officiating) priests. — Exhortation to the 
priests to examine themselves and to confess their sins with a loud voice, if 
they have any. — The compendium or sum of the Buddhistic doctrine in one 
sUka thus, in Tibetan: 

TI I “ No vice is to be committed, 

T Virtue must perfectly be practised, — 

Subdue entirely your thoughts. 

Q T This is the doctrine of Buddha.'’ 

On leaf 30th. Commendation of the Bauddha faith, in the following 
two Slokas: in Tibetan : (vol. 5, leaf 30.) 

1. 'SSTT 1 1 

TT *N'Q5^'QV'^'i^'^X’qT 

g’'qQ'Q(^x’WxiT2=;N'3iN 1 ^«i"g’?'il’a'»fX'i’>'!;fX’Q^x n 

In English : 

“ Arise, commence a new course of life — turn to the religion of Buddha. Conquer the 
host of the lord of death (the passions), that are like an elephant in this mud-house (the body), 
(or conquer your passions like as an elephant subdues every thing under his feet, in a muddy 
lake) ; whoever has lived a pure or chaste life, according to the precepts of this Dulva, shall 
be free from transmigration, and shall put an end to all his miseries.” 

An assertion follows that the Prat imoksha Sidra has been recommended 
by each of the seven last Buddhas, who are styled here the seven Bauddha 
champions (Tib. Bpah-vo, Sans. Vira, Eng. Champion or Hero.) The 
names of those seven Buddhas, on the 30th leaf, are thus given in 
Tibetan: 1. ^nam-par-Gzigs, 2. Gtsug-tor-chan. 3. T hams-chad-i^ki/ob. 
4. Hk’ hor-vu-HJ ig . 5. Gser-t hub. 0. Hod-srung. /. Shakya-t hub-pu. 
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They correspond to the Sanscrit: 1. Vipashyi. 2. Sik’hi. 3. Vishu-dhliu. 
4. KaJmlsanda. 5. Kanaka-muni. 6. Kdshyapa. 7. Shdkya Muni. 

From the 30th leaf of the 5th (or ^ Cha) volume to the end of the 
8th (or q, Nya) volume, is contained the “ explanation of the religious 
discipline,” (Sans. Vin&ya vihhanga, (better Vihhaga,) Tib. Hdul-va-vnam- 
par-'Rbyed-pa.) 

In these four volumes, are several stories of immoral actions, com- 
mitted by some one of the religious persons belonging to the disciples of 
Shakya. The crime, generally, becomes divulged amongst the people, who 
blame the conduct of the priests. Shakya is informed afterwards of the 
fact. The delinquent is cited before the congregation ; confesses his fault ; 
and is rebuked by Shakya: who then explains the immorality of the 
act, makes a law thereupon, and declares that whoever shall violate it, 
shall be treated as a transgressor. 

The stories, in general, are of little importance, and many of them 
too indecent to be introduced here. 

The two hundred and fifty-three rules to be strictly observed by the 
priests (D g-^-sZoM ^ ) are of five kinds, (or there are five kinds of sins or 
faults provided against in those rules.) 

1 . There are some for the violation of which they are expelled from 
the order. Such are the laws or rules against adultery or, in general, for- 
nication ; robbery or stealing ; murder or destruction of animal life ; and 
the giving out (or selling) of human doctrine as a divine revelation. 

2. By the violation of a second class of rules, they become outcasts 
from the priesthood, or are degraded. Such crimes are — the emissio 
seminis ; indecent behaviour ; immodest talk ; the causing of divisions 
amongst the priests ; the blaming of the secular state, &c. &c. 

3. In the 3rd class are reckoned thirty faults ; — as the keeping or 
wearing of more clothes than is permitted — neglecting to wear religious 
garments— the deposition of them at any place, &c. — prohibited materials 
for clothes, &c. 
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4. In the 4th class are enumerated ninety faults. 

5. The 5th kind of faults or sins are such as must be confessed. 
Besides these rules, are numerous instructions regarding decent behaviour, 
dress — attitude or posture of the body — manner of eating and drinking, 
and when giving religious instruction to others. 

On leaf 30 to 32. Praise of religious discipline in general, (in verse.) 

From leaf 33 to 74. Several stories on fornication or adultery. 
l?zANG-BYiN, a priest, commits adultery. Shakya is informed of the 
fact. He is cited — rebuked — and expelled. A rule is made that thence- 
forth all adulterers shall be expelled. The circumstances of this story 
may be seen, leaf 33 to 40, together with the terms Shakya used in 
rebuking the guilty. 

From leaf 74. On stealing or robbery. 

Anecdotes — kinds and modifications of theft — several instances of 
cheating, tricks and frauds in eluding the duties at custom-houses, &c. 

Leaf 105. There are likewise several instances, how traders have 
defrauded the custom-houses, in putting some of their precious things into 
the bags of the monks. 

Leef 155 to 160. The consequences of lust and theft — fabulous his- 
tory of the origin of evil in the world. 

From leaf 162 to 230. Several stories of suicide and poisoning 
amongst the monks, or of causing themselves to be slain or deprived of 
life, out of grief or despair, upon hearing of the various kinds of miseries 
or calamities of life. Shakya prohibits discoursing on the miseries of 
life, so as to bring others to desperation thereby.* 

Leaf 270 to 274. Pretended supernatural knowledge attributed to the 
communication or inspiration of any divinity. Terms for rebuking such 
pretenders. 


* For a similar story, see Ainsworth’s Dictionary under Ucgesias in the Index Nom^ 
prop, 

“ Hegesias, a philosopher of Cyrene, who displajed the miseries of life with such eloquence, that several 
slew themselves to be out of them } fur which reasuu he was commended by l^tolemy to discourse no more on 
that subject," 
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Leaf 306. Several women of respectable families, at Shrarasti, vi^iit 
the Vihars (colleges and halls) in a garden near that city, conducted by 
Ch’har-ka a priest, who tells them whose Vihars and halls they 
are, with some biographical notices. His immodest behaviour. The 
stories of several immoral actions, by which a priest loses his character or 
rank, and becomes an outcast from the priesthood. On making dissensions 
amongst the priests. 

There are thus in this volume 439 leaves, the 30 first of which are 
occupied by the Treatise on Emancipation, in two books, 700 Slokas. The 
rest of the volume contains the first books of the “ Explanation of 
Religious Discipline.” 


The Cth (or * C/iha) volume, 

Containing ticenty-one books, or 431 leaves. 

Continuation of the subject (begun toivards the end of the otli volume) 
on causing divisions amongst the priests. Xhas-byi\ s endeavours to 
seduce the disciples of ShAxva to his party. 

Leaf 34. Shakya visits Kuushamhhi, and takes his lodgings in the 
Gdnngs-chan-gyi-kun-T>ga1i-ra-va (Sans. Ghosliavatyhrhma) : — stories of 
discontentment. The disciples of Shakya, on account of their being of 
different tribes, families, liouses, &c., are likened to an assemblage of all 
sorts of leaves fallen from the trees, in autumn, and brought together by 
the wind. 

Leaf 57 to 61. The priests of ShXkya are said to have so many 
clothes that for each business they make use of a different suit ; and that, 
througli dressing and undressing themselves, they have little leisure 
to read and study. They are prohibited from keeping superfluous gar- 
ments or clothes. Several rules concerning superfluous clothes and other 
utensils of the priests. As also, rules concerning the wearing, and omit- 
ting religious garments, and depositing them or utensils at any place. 
Leaf 61 to 03. 
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Leaf 93 to 143. Rules concerning the washing of clothes. Several 
stories told of the uncleanness of the priests. The birth of ShAkya. 
Correspondence between G'sal-jjgyal, the king of Kosala, and Zas- 
O'tsang the father of Shakya. Leaf 102. A letter from Zas-Gtsang 
to Shakya^ — his life — he is invited — he visits his father. Dialogue (in 
verse) between them. Leaf 110-111. Description how the Shakya race 
adopted Buddhism. Leafl^l. Expressions of enthusiasm, devotion and 
joy uttered by five hundred of the relations of Shakya, upon their being 
instructed in his doctrine. 

From Leaf 325 to 431, or the end of the volume, are several stories 
on hoarding or laying up stores, — on lying and falsehood, — and on ridi- 
culing or despising others. 

The 7th (or ^ Ja) volume of the Dalva class. 

Containing ticenty books, (from the 43d to the C3d) and 440 leaves. 

In this volume is the continuation of the stories of several faults or 
slight crimes committed by the priests. Such faults are reckoned ninety 
in number. The same are introduced into the Sanscrit and Tibetan dic- 
tionaries ; but, since they are of little importance, it is unnecessary to 
specify them in this place. The Sanscrit generical name for this class of 
faults, is Shuddha prdyash chittakah. Tib. \j.ung-bycd-lAhah-zhig , 
English : “ what are mere faults, or venial faults”. The volume com- 
mences with stories on abuse or foul language ((^jihyd-va,) and ends Muth 
narratives regarding culpable priests, that had been ordained (or made 
Gelongs) before they had reached the age of twenty. 

The 8th (or ?? (Sya,) volume of the Didva class. 

Containing 21 books, (from the G3rd to the 83/-d inclusive,) and 417 leaves. 

This volume is filled with the continuation of stories on faults or 
slight crimes of the same kind with those in the preceding \olume. It 
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commences with the narration of a fault committed by digging the ground, 
and ends with anecdotes on the adjustment and quelling of quarrels and 
disputes. 

The 9th (or ti Ta ) volume of the Dulva class, in 483 leaves. 

This volume regards the nuns or female religious persons of the 
JBauddha faith. The subjects are the same as those of the last four volumes, 
for the priests. And the stories are told in the same terms, with the excep- 
tion of some additions and applications. 

From leaf 1 to 3G, in 1 books, is the treatise on emancipation, for the 
priestesses ( Gelougma ), Sans, li/ii/cshuni pratinwlcsha Sutra, Tib. Tfge- 
slong-maiii-so-sor-t'har-pahi-Mdo. (See the beginning of the 5th volume) . 

From leaf 30 to 483 or to the end of the volume, in 28 books, is the 
“ Explanation of the religious discipline of the priestesses," Sans. Bliihshuni 
Vuu'tpn viblianga, (or T ihhdga) Tib. T)ge-sloug-tnahi-\\dHl-va-vnam-par- 
\ibi/cd-pa ; in the same manner, order, and in the same words, as in the 
former four volumes ; with the exception of some stories, and a few 
instances not mentioned there. 

Leaf 61. ]Ma-skves-I>gra, (Sans. Ajat.^shatru) the king of MagadJm, 
How and by whom he is comforted after he hud caused the death of his 
father VimbasXra. 

Leaf 78 to 87. Stories of several religious pei’sons having put an end 
to their lives, out of despair. Leaf 85. Several kinds of robbers. 

Leaf 108 to 109. Abom-IJgah-mo, a priestess or nun, the pattern of 
a lewd, cunning and wicked woman. There are several stories under her 
name, in this volume. 

Leaf 193. Lhas-byin, one of ShAkya’s cousins, the model of a malig- 
nant and rancorous person. How he endeavours to acquire the knowledge 
of tlu' niauical art, or of performing prodigies. He applies to Shakya— 
and, upon his reliisal, to his principal disciples. They all refuse to instruct 
him. He is advised Iq- each of them first to acquire true and useful 
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knowledge. He endeavours to excite dissensions, and to make divisions 
among the priests — as also among the priestesses, through aSbom-Dgah-mo. 

Leaf 210. Stories on the multiplicity of clothes and garments of the 
female.religious persons. Prohibitions against them by Shakya. 

Leaf 272. The king of Kalinga sends to Gsal-bgyal, the king of 
Losala, a piece of fine linen cloth, as a present. It comes afterwards into 
the hands of Cttsug-XIgah-mo, (a lewd or wdcked priestess) she puts it 
on, appears in public, but, from its thin texture, seems to be naked. The 
priestesses are prohibited from accepting or wearing such thin clothes. 

Leaf 282. Mention is made of the four Vedas of the Brahmans. Leaf 
284-5. Several terms peculiar to the loom, and to other mechanical 
arts, are enumerated. Defects in the body of a nun. Censure of others. 
Leaf 286. Moral tales on secret slander. 

Leaf 302. Several parts of the Dulvd class enumerated. 

Leaf 331. Kun-tu-rgyu, “ going every where,” (Sans. Parivrdjaka) is 
said to be the same with Grangs-chan, (Sans. Sdnkliya). 

Leaf 362. Names of several diseases. The rest of the volume is 
occupied with stories respecting the conduct of the nuns. Several rules to 
be learnt and observed. The scene of all these stories is, in general, Mnyan- 
yod, (Sans. Shrdvasti in Kosala). 

The five last volumes (marked with the letters *, S, and of the 
Tib. alphabet) were translated from Sanscrit into Tibetan, first, (in the 
9th century) by Jinamitra, a pandit of Cashmir, of the Vaibhashika philo- 
sophical sect, and by KLuni-RGYAL-ilfxs’HAN, a Tibetan Lotsdva, or interpre- 
ter. Other translators also are mentioned. 

Tenth and eleventh ( a T'ha, and Da) volumes of the Didcd, 

In QO books, of ivhicJi the \0th volume contains 17, or 324 leaves — and the 

Wth, 33 books, or 708 leaves. 

These volumes are entitled in 

Tibetan : — Hdul-va-p’hran-ts'hegs-kyi-Gzhi. Sanscrit : — Vindya Kshu- 
draka Vastu. 

English : — “Miscellaneous minutiee on religious discipline." 
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The 10th volume, after the title of these two volumes has been expressed, 
commences by — “reverence to the All-knowing.” The subject is then set 
forth in three stanzas, as — things relating to the discipline and conduct of 
the religious persons of the Buddhist sect, and the manners and customs 
of the people of Central India, the scene of the several acts described 
in the Buha. 


Leaf 2. SANGS-BGVAs-JBcHOM-iDAN-HDAS (Shakya,) at Yangs-pa-clian 
(Sans. Vaishali, or Vishali, Pry&ga of the ancients, the modern Allaha' 
bad). That city is inhabited by the Lichabyi race. Descriptions of its 
gardens or orchards, music, gymnastic exercises, baths. The disciples of 
Shakya incur scandal there by rubbing themselves with tiles or bricks 
with too great a noise. They are prohibited by Shakya from rubbing 
themselves with tiles, except their feet. 

Leaf 5. Shakya at ^Inyan-yod (Sans. Shrdvasti). Forbidden to rub 
themselves with fish-gills, instead of tiles or bricks ; — to anoint themselves 
with fragrant substances, except when prescribed by tlie jihysician. What to 
do 'with the fragrant substances that are offered them by their pious followers. 

Leaf 7. Mention is made of some fanes or chapels, (Sans. Chaitya, 
Tib. "^slch' hod-xteti) where the hair or nails of Buddha are deposited, 
and reverenced as sacred things. 


Leaf 1 1 . Seals are permitted to the priests — excesses in regard to 
seal-niigs (Tib. Sor-Gdab-rgyu). They are forbidden to have them of 
gold, silver, or precious stones. They are prohibited from wearing rings. 
But they may keep seals or stamps made of copper, brass, bell-metal, 
ivory, horn — excesses in regard to the figures cut on them. 

LeaJ l_. A man of the religious order must have on his seal or stamp, 
a circle with two deer on opposite sides, and below them the name of the 


founder of the Vihara (Tib. Gtsug-lag-khang). A layman may have either 
a full leimth human figure or a head cut on his simiet. 

O * 


Leaf 2.3. Predictions by Shakva and by a gymnosophist, of a child 
that was to be born. Its miraculous birth. It is named “ fire-born” 


( Me-skyes). His education and adventures. 
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Leaf 28. The veracity of a Buddha is expressed thus : — “ the moon, 
together with the hosts of stars, may fall down ; the earth, together with 
the mountains and forests, may lift itself up into the void space above ; 
the vast ocean may be dried up ; but it is impossible that the great hermit 
{Mah6, Sramaiia) should tell a falsehood.” 

Leaf 58 to 61. Several false charges or calumnies at Yangs-pa-chan, es- 
pecially that of Lichabyi-ch'hen-po. The priests of Shakya were wont to put 
under ban or interdiction any person, or family, according to the following 
ceremony In their congregation, after having been informed of the facts, 
they turned an alms-dish or goblet, with the mouth downwards ; declar- 
ing by that act, that thenceforth none should have communication with 
him or his house, (according to the text, no one should enter his house, 
neither sit down there, nor take alms from him, nor give him religious 
instruction.) After reconciliation had been made, the ban was taken off, 
by replacing the alms-dish. 

Leaf 64 to 66. Shakya prohibits his disciples from learning music, 
dancing and singing, or visiting places where they are exhibited. Several 
stories are told of the practices of the religious persons. 

Leaf 105. The use of garlick is interdicted to the priests, except when 
prescribed as a medicine — how to be used there. 

Leaf 111. Permission to keep umbrellas. Excesses regarding, by 
using too costly stuffs, — adding too many trimmings, — or adorning the 
handles of them w ith gems, pearls, and precious metals. 

Leaf 141 to 144. The king of Kosala, f^sAL-soYAL, being dethroned 
by his son, JTp’hags-skyes-po, goes to Rdjagriha, to Ma-skyes-1>gra, king 
of Magadha , — alights in a grove or garden near that city, belonging to the 
king, and sends him intelligence of his arrival. The king of Magadha orders 
preparations for receiving him solemnly. But in the mean time he dies in 
the garden, suddenly, from indigestion, caused by an immoderate use of 
turnips and fresh water. His funeral. Shakya’s instruction to the king 
of Magadha. 
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Leaf 145 to 160. jffp’HAGS-sKYEs-Po, the king of Kosala, at the 
instigation of Mala Qnod, makes frequent attacks on the SMhya race at 
Ser-skya (Sans. Capila) at last he takes their city and massacres many of 
them. Those that escaped, dispersed themselves in the hills ; many of 
them are said to have gone to Nepdl. During that war, a certain Slidhya, 
Shampaka is banished from Capila. At his parting request, ShXkya grants 
him, in an illusory manner, some hairs of his head, some nail-parings, and 
teeth. He goes to a country called Bagud or Vagud, is made king there, 
and builds a fane or chapel (San. Chaitya, Tib. for those 

holy relics, called afterguards the fane or chapel of Shampaka, /co/ 149-150. 

Leaf 160. The death of /Tp’hags-skyes-po, caused by a conflagration. 
Relation of the circumstances that preceded it. 

Leaf 182-183. Gautami' (»S'kye-X)guhi-^dagmo-ch’hen-mo) and 
500 other nuns die. Earthquake and other miracles that accompanied 
that event. A moral tale upon their former religious merits told by 
Shakya, leaf \Qo. 

Leaf 202 to 248. Shakya gives to Dgah-vo (Sans. Nanda) instruc- 
tions and lessons on several subjects, especially on the state of existence 
in the womb, and the gradual formation of the human body. 

Leaf 273. Instruction how to build and cover a fine house. After 
which to the end, or to leaf 324, there are many short stories, respecting 
the conduct, dress, victuals, &c. of the religious persons. 

Eleventh (or s Da) volume of the Dulva, 

In 708 leaves and 33 books, counting from the \Bth to the 60M inclusive. 

Subject : The title of this and of the preceding volume (miscellaneous 
minutiae on religious discipline) evinces the nature of the materials to 
be found here. They are of little consequence, except a few allusions 
to events, persons, customs, manners, places or countries. These volumes 
are mostly filled up with religious instructions, rules for the conduct 
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of the priests, and their several transgressions. Nye'-var-j/k’hor (Sans. 
Upali), the supposed compiler of the Duha collection puts questions 
to ShXkya how he is to act in such and such cases and receives his 
instructions thereon. 

Leaf 1-2. Z>gah-vo (Sans. Nanda), a priest with Shakya at Mnyan-yocl 
(Sans. Shrdvasti), receives from his former Avife, jBzang-mo, from Ser-skya 
(Sans. Capila ) several finely bleached clothes calendered or glazed with ivory. 

Leaf 53. When wood is not procurable to burn a dead body, neither 
is there any river to throw the corpse into, it may be buried. 

Leaf Ql. The death of Sharihi-bu. Shakya's reflections on him. A 
M.ch'hod-vten (Sans. Chaitya) is built over his remains by a rich landholder 
at Shravasti, and an anniversary festival established in his memory. The 
king of Kosala orders that, at the celebration of those festivals, merchants, 
who come from other countries, shall pay no duties or taxes, leaf 68. 

Leaf 126-127. Katyahi-bu (Sans. Katyayana) becomes the dis- 
ciple of ShXkya, who tells him how other philosophers are in two extremes, 
and that he (ShXkya) keeps a middle way. He acquaints him with some 
of his principles, especially Avith the four great truths, and the tAvelve 
casual concatenations. 

Leaf 130. Katyayana, with 500 other priests, is sent by Shakya 
to convert to his doctrine the king of Up' hags-rgyal* (Cttum-po-rab- 
(Snang)! together with his consorts, son, and officers. He passes on 
his way through Kanya-kuhja, a place where he had an acquaintance, 
a Brahman, AA’ho Avas dead at that time. The story of that Brahman s 
daughter, with the beautiful hair. His arrival, Iioav he Avas received by the 
king. His successes there. Hoav the king afterwards married the damsel. 
Anecdotes regarding. Leaf 194. He erects Vihars and makes seAeral 
donations to the companions of Katyayana. Leaf 197 to 207. Many 
witty sayings (in verse). Leaf 207 to 20.9. The ten poAvers of Bauddha. 


* Sans. l'jjnii<in'i or Ovjcin, in JJdtara. 
t Sans. Rdjd Pradtjota ; (called (be passionate or cruel.) 
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Leaf 227 Various defects of the human body are enumerated in 
verse. Such as have them, prohibited from being received into the 
religious order of Shakya. 

Leaf 230 to 253. Account of the great prodigies exhibited by 
Shakya, at Shravasti in Kosala. The six 3Iii-stegs~c1ian (Sans. Tirthika) 
teachers, being discontented with the treatment they meet with from the 
king, the officers, the brahmans, and the people in general, (who all show 
much favour to Gautama and his followers,) so that they can hardly gain 
their livelihood, endeavour to vie with Gautama in exhibiting prodigies, 
to show their skill and power. They are defeated : — for shame some 
of them put an end to their existence, others retire to the hills on the 
north of India. Leaf 248, the great astonishment of all at the miracles 
of Gautama, — their applause. 

Leaf 253 to 307. The story of jBskyed-pa a king in Lits-hp’ hags 
and other tales ( Sans. Videhu) told by Shakya, — political intrigues. The 
farther history of tlie before mentioned six teachers. 

Leaf 27(j. The story of Aman-ch'hen, the son of Gang-po in a town 
of Puma kachha a hilly country. Leaf 321 to 325. Sho-shum-pa, a 
cunning woman. Ingenious stories of female craft. Leaf 326. Mention 
made of the Hbal-gmnata river, on the banks of which the priests of 
Shakya used to exercise themselves. 

Leaf :326. Shakya in the Nyagrodha grove (near Ser-skya Sans. 
Capila). Gauta^ii', u ith -500 other uomen of the Shakya race, goes to 
ShXkya, and begs of him to receive them into the religious order. He will 
not permit it, and recommends to them to remain in the secular state, to 
Avear clean clothes. They will not desist. They follow him afterwards 
in his peregrination through the Brija country to Nadika. They beg him 
again and again to receiA’c them. At last, on the request of Kux-z)Gah-vo, 
(Sails. A naxda) he permits them to take the religious character. Several 
rules and instructions rcsjieeting the order of nuns. Various stories of 
these females tliat happened mostly at ^lniiau~ijod (Sans. Shrdvasti). 
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Leaf 488 to 524. The story of Padma-snying-po, a celebrated Brah- 
man, at Yldod-pa-ht' hun-pa, in Kosala. (This is repeated from the K'ha 
volume of the Duka, leaf 155 to 192, whence the general tenor may 
be gathered.) 

Leaf Shakya in his peregrination proceeds to Gijad-yul, the 

country of the Champions, and at Htsa-chan, (the grassy, so called 
from the kus/ia grass,) the modern Cdniru or Kdinarupa, in Assam, anci- 
ently the residence of the great king Kusha-chan, stays for a certain 
time, under two Sdla trees. 

Leaf 591. The circumstances that preceded the death of Shakya. 

Leaf 635 to 636. The death of Shakya. The principal acts of his life 
enumerated by Hod-»S'rung to Vyar-byed, an officer of the king of Ma- 
gadha, who instructs him how to inform the king of his decease (by repre- 
senting, in pictures, the several scenes of his life.) Reflections on life, by 
several gods. The funeral raises disputes among eight tribes or cities, on 
account of the relics (f)kii-Gdung) of ShIkya. They are pacified by 
having each their share. Chaityas are built for those relics.* 

Leaf 667. After the death of Shakya, Hod-5RUXg, (Sans. KXshyapa) 
becomes head of the sect. By his direction, five hundred accomplished 
priests, (Sans. Avhan, Tib. Dgra-^chom-pa,) assemble in a place called 
the cave of the Nyagrodha tree, near Rdjagriha, and make the first compila- 
tion of the doctrine taught by Shakya. The Mdo-sde or Sutra class, is 
compiled by Kun-I>gah-vo, (Sans. A’nanda) The Dulvd (Sans. Vinaya,) 
by Nye'-var-Uk’hor (Sans. Upali;, the Ma-mo, or Chlios-Mhon-pa- 
Mdsod (Sans. Ahhidharma) by Hod-srung (Sans. Kashyapa.; He pre- 
sides over the sect for several years, appoints Kun-Z)gah-vo his successor, 
and dies on the Bya-gag-vkang hill near Rdjagriha. Leaf 679. 

Leaf 684. Kun-Z>gah-vo (Sans. A'nanda) after having been for many 
years the head of the Bauddha sect, intrusts the doctrine of Shakya to 


»' See my MS. Translation of The death o/ Shakya. 
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Shanahi-gos-chan, appoints him his successor, and dies in the middle of 
the Ganges (on an imaginary island ) between Yangs-pa-chan and 3Ia- 
gadhu. His body is divided into two parts. The one is taken by the 
Lichahyi race at Yangs-pa-chan, who erect a Chaitya to contain it : 
the other part by the king of Magadha, who likewise builds a Chaitya, 
at Shya-snar-hu (Sans. P&taliputra) over his share of relics. 

Leaf G87. Nyi-mahi-gung is received into the religious order by 
Kun-X)gaH'Vo ; is ordained and instructed how to introduce the faith 
into CAshmir, as it had been foretold by Shakya, leaf 688. How he 
civilized the Serpent race and their chief Huluta : — how he planted 
and blessed the saffron there, and how he laid the foundation of the 
Bauddha religion in the Cdshmir country, one hundred years after the 
death of ShXkya, who had mentioned that country, as a suitable place for 
dwelling and contemplation. 

Leaf 690. Shanahi-gos-chan intrusts the Bauddha doctrine to Nye'- 
sBAs; — he to Dhitika; — he to Kvg-po — and he to Legs-J/i’hong. 

One hundred and ten years after the death of Shakya the priests at 
Yangs-pa-chan violate in many respects his precepts.— Many disputes 
about trifles.— At last, seven hundred accomplished priests (Sans. Arhan, 
Tib. Dgra-hchom-pa) make a new compilation of the Bauddha works, 
to which was given, (something similar to our Septuagint,) the name of 
Bduu-Brgyas-yang-dag-par-Bvjod-pa, “ that has been very clearly expressed 
by the seven hundred” (accomplished priests.) 

Thus ends the 11th volume, translated (in the 9th century) by Vidya- 
kara prabha, and Dharma Shri prabha, pandits from India, and by the 
Tibetan Lo-tsaia (interpreter) Bande-Dpal-ITbyor. On the three last 
leaves, troin 706 to 708, are some remarks on the defects of these two 
% oliimes (by a Lama, NAM-il/K’HAH-cRAcs in the monastery of Snar-lhang not 
far from Tcshi-Dinn-po) such as obsolete terms, bad translation, incorrect 
text, rcpetilKMi of stories told before, &c. He advances several reasons, 
uhj, the sacied \oluiucs have been left in this state by the ancient reviewers. 
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Twelfth and thirteenth (or aj Na, and ^ Pa) volumes of the Dulvd. 

The first has 458, the last 473 leaves. There are in the two volumes 64 hooks. 

Title, Sans. Viudya TJttara grantha. Tib. ^dul-va-Gzhung-hlama. 

Eng. “ The chief text-book (or last work) of religious discipline.” 

Subject, N ye-var-ltk'hor (Sans. C^pali ) the supposed compiler of the 
Dulca collection, puts to ShXkya several special cases, as to which class 
of transgressions particular faults or sins should be referred ; or whether 
it be lawful to do or use such and such a thing. And Shakya answers 
him as to each. He addresses Shakya, by the term JBtsun-pa. “ Reverend !” 

Nye-var-itk’hor, in this last volume, is always mentioned by his 
Indian name UpXli, except in the eleven first books, which form a dis- 
tinct work. At the end of this volume are the words Z"palis-kun-dris-pa 
rdsogs-so , — “ all the queries of Upali are ended or finished.” 

The names of the translators or pandits of these two volumes are 
not mentioned. It is merely stated that they were translated in the time 
of Kluhi-jjgyal-J/ts’han, a celebrated interpreter. 

Calcutta, 4^th September, 1831. 


I may here close my Analysis of the Dulvd collection, from the tenor of 
which may in some measure be judged M’hat is to be found in the remaining 
eighty-seven volumes of the Kahgyur. Of the whole of this voluminous 
compilation I have, however, prepared a detailed Analysis with occasional 
translations of such passages as excited curiosity, particularly the relation 
of the Life and Death of Shakya. The whole are deposited in manuscript 
among the archives of the Asiatic Society, and will at any time be available 
to the scholar, who may also consult the first volume of the Society's Journal, 
page 375, for a general view of their contents by the late Secretary, 
Professor Wilson. 

20/4 October, 1835. 

z 
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III. 


ON THE 

ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 

IN NEPAL, 

WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF THE SEVERAL COURTS, EXTENT OF THEIR 
JURISDICTION, AND MODES OF PROCEDURE. 


By B. H. HODGSON, Esq. 

British Resident iu Si'pnU 


This subject is one that possesses much interest whether for the legislator, 
the historian, or the philosopher. In Hindustan we look in vain for any 
traces of Hindu legislation or government. The Moslem conquerors have 
everywhere swept them away, and substituted their own practices and 
doctrines for those of tiie conquered. Even iu Rajputana, it may be 
doubted uhether we have the pure and uinnixed practices of Hindu legis' 
lators and judges, or whether their necessary connection and intercourse 
with Muhammedan governments have not more or less modified their notions 
oil these subjects, and introduced changes more or less considerable. But 
iu Nepiil at least we may be sure that nothing of this kind has occurred. 
Separated till very recently from any intercourse wdth Hindustan, shut up 
within their mountain fastnesses, the Nepalese have been enabled to pre- 
sene their institutions in all their Hindu puritv; and undoubtedly, if we 
wish to enquire what are the features of the Hindu system of jurisprudence, 
it is in Nepal w e must seek for the answer. 
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Mr. Hodgson is the first who has enabled us to obtain something like 
a precise and practical view of this complex subject. He has acquired his 
knowledge by dint of painful perseverance in submitting repeated written 
interrogatories to individuals who had either previously filled, or were then 
filling, the first judicial situations in Nepal. These individuals gave 
written answers to his inquiries ; and from various motives they might 
be presumed to speak out fairly. One of these persons presided for many 
years with a high reputation for ability over the Supreme Court of Justice 
at Kathmandu. Another was the present DharmddhiliAri of Nepal, a 
Brahman of great and various acquirements, and, from his situation, fami- 
liar with the legal administration of the country. 

The information thus obtained was recorded by Mr. Hodgson, and 
transmitted by him to the Governor Gcnei'al in the form of a literal trans- 
lation of the questions and their answers ; to which were added, at separate 
times, several supplementary papers containing the result of his own local 
observation and research. The Governor General deemed the information 
collected by Mr. Hodgson of sufficient interest and importance to authorize 
its publication. 

In attempting to arrange these valuable materials in a more connected 
and systematic form, any alterations or omissions in the original text have 
been scrupulously avoided, which might perhaps hazard the correctness of 
the details, or by taking from their freshness diminish their chance of 
interest Avith the earnest enquirer. 

Sonic of the more remarkable features of the Hindu system of juris- 
prudence seem to call for notice in these preliminary lines, it only for the 
purpose of draw'ing the reader s attention to the subject, and furnishing 
him Avith an inducement, perhaps, to enter on an enquiry that promises 
well to reAA’ard any attention bestoAved upon it. 

The judicial system of the Nipalese appears to differ from our Euro- 
pean system in haA'inij no separate jurisdictions or modes of piocceding 
for criminal trials and civil suits. Of the four Central Courts, as aacII as of 
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those of the provinces, each is competent to the dispatch of either business, 
and in the forms established there appears little distinguishable. Another 
feature of difference, and a highly important one, is the application of the 
trial by ordeal to the decisions of civil suits, where there is a want of evi- 
dence both oral and written. A third feature in which it differs from that 
of Europe is, the compelling the convicted criminal to confess ; he being 
subjected to the torture of whipping till the desired result is obtained, 
without which he may not receive the fall punishment of his offence. 
But the most peculiar feature of the system is that which belongs to it as 
the code of a Hindu people, I allude to the great importance attached to 
questions of caste, the cognizance of these being restricted to the highest 
Court (the Inta Chapli), in whatever part of the kingdom the subject matter 
originate. It may be doubted whether the system followed in all these 
Courts might not be improved by a closer approximation to European 
practice, hut of some of the peculiarities which distinguish it, as conqjar- 
ed at least with English jurisprudence, there can be as little doubt that we 
should do well to take a lesson from them. 

Thus, the Nipalese are not so averse to receive proof of a criminal's 
guilt as w e are. Provided he he proved guilty, they are not very particular 
as to the means. They consider in fact that the business of a judge is 
not to screen a criminal, but to convict him, and they deem the most satis- 
factory conviction of all, the voluntary confession of the criminal. Another 
particular u liich we miglit with great advantage adopt from them is, the 
celerity of their proceedings. No delay is ever suffered to take place as 
soon as a complaint is made, or information given j the parties with their 
w itnc5>ses are sought for, and, as soon as produced, the investigation pro- 
ceeds at once to a conclusion. A third point worthy of our imitation 
their reception of each party’s story in civil suits as told by 
liimsf If, or of the prisoner s defence in criminal cases, without allowing 
a third peibon b\ his studied glosses to come between the judge and the 
truth. Thej appear to be seirsible that manner as well as matter are to be 
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regarded, Avhcn we desire to judge of the good faith with which a 
statement is made. 

In other particulars the Nepalese system appears to partake of 
the excellencies and defects of our own. Thus the prisoner in criminal 
cases has always the privilege of confronting his accusers, and of cross- 
examining them ; while on the other hand, in civil suits they have (consi- 
dering the poverty of the country) as excellently graduated a scale of pick- 
ing the pockets of both plaintiff and defendant, as is to be found in the 
practice of our own “ reason-made-perfcct” S5'stem.* 

There are other valuable peculiarities of the Nepalese system which 
deserve to be particularly noticed. Thus, it will be remarked, that the 
Courts seek in the first instance to reconcile parties, or to refer matters in 
dispute to arbitration. This natural and highly advantageous system, only 
recently made the practice of the English Courts, has prevailed in Nepal 
for ages. Again, there are no rules of exclusion in regard to evidence. All 
is taken and rated only for what it is Avorth. Neither is there any restriction 
against parties becoming Avitnesses in their own causes, — speaking under 
similar penalties for false evidence as ordinary or external Avitnesses. 

Oaths are very sparingly used, and in general rather as substitutes for 
evidence than as a means of validating it. This indeed is the most ancient 
and almost the universal acceptation of testimony on oath. It prevents as 
a consequence, in regard to Avitnesses, the adventitious crime of perjury or 
oath-breaking, leaving the more simple crime of false- witness in its place. 
But one of the chief practical benefits of the system lies in the sparing 
employment of records, Avhich are never used for triAnal objects. This is a 
chief cause of the quick dispatch of business Avhich signalizes the Nepal 
Courts, and effectually prevents arrears of business ; — a marked contrast 
to our own Indian system Avhercin an over-Aveaning attachment to record 
is the source of dreadful expence and delay of justice. 


* Law is the perfection of reason. 
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The Nepal Courts again are always sitting. They have neither 
vacations nor terms. This, too, and the extreme simplicity of the forms 
of procedure, which are full of reason and of efficacy, are principal causes 
of the quick dispatch of business. 

The peculiar constitution of the Nepalese panchayet might furnish use- 
ful hints for its introduction under our Government, where hitherto it has 
not been found to work well ; nor does the extension of the jury system to 
the Mofussil Courts promise to meet so clearly the habits and ideas of the 
people, as this simple and primitive organ of the administration of justice.* 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN NEPAL. 

I. Courts at the Capital. 

There arc four courts of justice Sahhd) at Kathmandii. The 

first and chief is called Kot Singh ; the 2d Inta Chapli ; the 3d Tiiksur ; and 
the 4th Dhansur ; 


^ 2. Jurisdiction. 

“ t There are no regular limits placed to the jurisdiction, personal or 
local, of these courts, nor indeed of any court in N^'pal. Offences, how- 
ever, involving the loss of life or limb, or confiscation of a man’s whole 
substance, can he decided only in the In/a Chapli, whereto they must 
be at once ti’ansferred, for trial as well as sentence, if they originate in any 

* The above remarks were for the most part penned by the late Captain Herbert, into 
who.«e hands the voluminous MSS. were placed by Mr. Secretary Sw’inton, in order to be 
condensed and prepared for publication. They were afterw'ards arranged, and the interrogatory 
■stvlr l)roken down in order to save space, by the late Mr. G. M. Batten, Deputy Secretary 
to (.o^ eminent in the Political Department, and were finally submitted to the author for his 
approial and correction before publication. Mr. Coledrooke’s account of Hindu Courts of 
Justice, in t!ic Trnns. Roy. .Is, Soc. II., had not then appeared. J. P. Sec. As. Soc. 

t Inverted cuuiiuas denote where the author’s manuscript is directly followed. 
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shape, in any other court of the Capital or its envii’ons* as they must be 
referred to it, prior to and for sentence, if they originate in any court of 
the mountains or of the Tarut. But all other causes of a criminal or 
quasi criminal nature, (such as trespass, assault, battery, slander, 
reviling, &c. which in Nepal are punished by whipping, petty tines, and 
short imprisonment, and for which the plaintiff can never have a civil 
action of damages) may be heard in any of the four courts of Kathmandu, 
or in any court of the provinces — as may all civil actions Avhatever with- 
out limitation.” 

§ 3. Officers attached to the courts and their several Junctions. 

All the four courts are under the control of one, and the same supreme 
judge, called the Ditha. 

There are two Sicharts, or judges for each of the three courts, Kot 
Singh, Taksar, and Dhansar, who conduct the interrogation of the parties 
and ascertain the truth of their statements. Subordinate to the Bicharis 
are the following executive officers : 

For the Kot Singh or supreme civil court — 

1 Khardur, 1 Jemadar, 2 Amalddrs, and 

1 Major, 2 Havilddrs, 40 Sipdhis.'f 

“ The Bicharis are, originally and properly, the judges. They were so 
every where before the conquest. They are so still, except in the metro- 
politan courts. The Ditha, or president extraordinary of all the courts. 


* The great valley, and its immediate neighbourhood naturally form the peculiar domain 
of the Metropolitan Courts, but definite legal bounds of jurisdiction are unknown to the system 
and alien to its genius and character. The rivers Diid Cosi and Trisiil Ganga are the eastern 
and western limits respectively of the local jurisdiction, in the first instance, of the Courts of 
the Capital. H, 

t I'hese military terms, current below, prove nothing against what has been noted above, 
as to the absolute independence of the civil institutions of Nepil upon Moslem models. The 
Gorkhas borrowed their military system entirely from below, but from ns not from the Moghels. 
Here and there indeed the Alussulman name of a civil functionary has crept into use of late, 
hut is “ vox et praeterea nihil.” The sipdhis, are not regulars, but a sort of militia or pro- 
vincials, exclusively attached to the courts. H. 
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is a badge of conquest; and his function, though by vise now undeistood, 
is anomalous. Where he is not personally present, the Bichch is are judges. 
Where he is, they share his judicial functions as assessors ; but chiefly 
enact at present, the part of our barristers. So the military menials ol the 
court are excrescences and badges of conquest. The original ministerial 
ao'ents were the JMahim Nailciahs and their Malianiahs the Tol-mals, See- 
&c., as set down under Jufa CliapU” 

In each of the courts Tuksdr and Bhansar — 

1 Khardar, 2 Amalddrs, 

1 Jemadar, and 

2 Ilarilddrs, 2-5 Sipdhis. 

These officers serve processes* in civil suits ; see to the forthcoming of 
uiiAvilling* defendants and witnesses in such suits ; and carry into execution 
the court's judgment. 

The following officers belong to the Lit a CJutpU or supreme criminal 
court — 

1 or Judge, 40 Sipdhis, 10 Kutivuls, 

1 Arazhegi, 2 3Iah((naikiahs, 2 Kumhal-naikiahs,'\ 

2 Kkarddrs, 128 3Iahdniahs, 1 TolpradJian,\ 

2 Jemaddrs, 1-5 Tdl-mals, 1 PasalpradJidn, 

4 Ilarilddrs, 24 Choki-mahuniahs, 2 Tehrilddrs, and 

4 Amalddrs, 1 Kotirdl-naikiah, 0 Baliiddrs. 

The Arazldgi is the superintendent of the jail, and sheriff presiding 
over and answerable for executions. Immediately under him are the 3Ia- 
hdnuikiahs, or supei'intendants of 3Iahdniahs^ who search for and apprehend 
criminals, and execute almost all processes^ and sentences in civil and 

“ Sec preceding note touching the military executive of the courts. IJ. 
t I Iio Kumhal-iiaikwk is head of the craft of potters ; each craft has a head, but none 
has any special connection with the court. II. 

X The To/pi-adhilii is not, ])roperly, a judicial functionary ; his duty is to levy the fixed tax 
of li rupees upon each Ancar merchant returning from Bhote. H. 

? See preceding remark. Here is plain proof that the military are accessary and mere 
badges of conquest, all functions being protided for without them. H. 
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criminal causes, carrying into effect the sentences of the courts, whether 
whipping or other. The Mdhdmdkiahs are always in attendance ; the 
MdMniahs attend by turns. They do not perform watch and Avard ; that 
duty belongs to the military ; but in case of disturbance actually 
commenced or hue and cry of theft, or other crime committed or attempt- 
ed, being raised, they apprehend the ofienders. There is a Tol-mdl to 
or superintendent of each Tui, or ward of the city. If the presence of any 
person is needed in court, it is the Tol-m&Vs business to identify the said 
person, and point out his residence to the MdMniahs, whose duty it is to 
secure him. 

The Choki-mdlidnialis are the guards of the jail. 

The Kdtwdls, under their Naikiah, perform various kinds of menial 
service for the Ditha and Hichdris during their sitting in court. They 
attend by turns four at once. The Tehvilddr has charge of all monies 
paid into the court on Avhatever ground. The Baldddr keeps the accounts 
of all such monies. The Khavddr writes the Kailndmahs and Rdxindmahs 
in each cause. 

The j udges and others attached to the courts receive salaries from the 
Government and take fees also. 

The above courts sit for all the twelve months of the year, with the 
exception of a week or fortnight at the great autumnal and vernal festivals, 
Dasahara and Diwdli, Mdien only they are closed. 

They are always fixed, nor do any of the judicial authorities of Kath- 

% 

mandii make circuits : but the Ditha has the power of sending to any part 
of the kingdom special judges (Bichdri,) to investigate official malversation 
and other particular cases when such occur. 

“ The Ditha, or supreme judge, personally presides over the Kot 
Singh and Inta Chapli, constantly and habitually, these two being in fact 
his own courts for the despatch (as we should say, though the term, as 
we shall soon see, would not actually pourtray the process,) of civil 
and criminal business respectively, and as well originally, without limit, 

2 B 
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as by way of appeal in the last resort. The Ditha also sometimes goes to 
preside personally in the Taksiir and Dhansar when any grave matter 
therein arising calls for his presence.” 

The subordination of the Taksur and Dhansar courts to the Ditha is 
illustrated at length by Mr. Hodgson in the following manner : — “ The 
Bichuris of those courts hear, to a conclusion, all civil causes of whatever 
amount, that plaintiffs choose to bring before them. They also hear, to 
a conclusion, all plaints of wrongs done and suffered, save only such 
as entail a punishment touching life or limb, or involving total confis- 
cation. But at the close of each day they are obliged to go to the 
Ditha and report, verbally merely and summarily, that such and such 
cases have come before them, and been heard, and that in their opinion 
such and such awards should be made. The Ditha may assent; and 
then the awards are made accordingly by the respective Bichdris next 

morning in the Taksar and Dhansar as the cases mav have oricrin- 

*■ ^ 

ated. Or the Ditha may dissent and direct in any case another 
decree, and that without desiring to know more of such case than is thus 
verbally set before him by the Bichdri concerned. The Bichdri may, in 
tliis event, if he please and be acute, argue the topic and perhaps convince 
the Ditha he is right and the Ditha wrong. Then again the award propos- 
ed by the Bichdri n ill hold ; else, the Ditha will either immediatehj 
direct ajiother award ; or he will do so, after examining any documentary 
evidence adduced in the cause aud brought to him for perusal by the Bi- 
chdri. But if neither the Bichdri s verbal report of the case, nor the docu- 
ments produced by them for summary examination by the Ditha afford him 
satisfaction (as however in 90 cases out of 100 they do) the Ditha will 
proceed to such Bichdri's court and hear the cause anew,^ presiding him- 
self in that court for the occasion. Such is the mode of the Ditha s 


* Th.-rc IS no «aiit of leisure on the part of the Ditha to prevent his doing this, so often 
as may be necessary. Arrears of business are unknown to the courts of Nipal, and the 
current aflairs of every court leave its judges at all times abundance of spare time. H. 
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ordinary control over the Taksar and Dhansar in cases where both parties 
assent to the judgments given in those courts. If either party dissent, 
then there is an appeal from the Taksur and Dhansar to the Ditha in the 
Kot Singh, and herein consists another step and degree of subordination in 
those courts to the Ditha. In appeals, as there are, now at least, no 
records or next to none (formerly recording to a small extent was in use) 
in any court of primary or superior jurisdiction, the original parties and 
witnesses must all proceed to the superior court. In regard to the form 
of the references which are necessarily made by the inferior courts of 
Kathmandu in all cases (and by the provincial courts, in all cases touch- 
ing life or limb or the substance of a man’s property) to the Ditha for his 
sentiments as to the award, even though there be as yet no appeal to 
him, judgment not having been in fact had, such references are made by 
the Kathmandu Bicharis by Avord of mouth simply and summarily, as above 
narrated ; these Bicharis, moreover, in all cases, civil as well as criminal, 
necessarily producing at the same time the Avritteii acknowledgment or 
confession of the losing or otFending party, signed by such party. This 
document has always a principal Avcight in settling the affair in the Ditha s 
opinion ; but it Avill not bar the loser’s or criminal’s appeal to the Ditha s 
OAvn court, either being allowed to allege and prove in appeal undue 
threats or violence in extorting such acknowledgement or confession. ’ 

The Bichdris of the Taksar and Dhansar cannot send any person to 
jail or put him in irons. They may only detain him in court pending the 
decision on his case, wdien if it be necessary to put him in irons or send 
him to jail it must be done Avith the sanction of the Ditha. They can, in 
general, fine to any extent by their OAAm authority, but if they please they 
may refer a grave fine to the Ditha or Bhuraddr Sabhu (Council of State.) 

The Ditha in Inta Chapli can imprison a man for any number of 
months that may elapse from his confinement up to the annual ceremony 
called Sruddh-pdksh, at which period the Ditha must report to the Bharu- 
ddr Subhci, or Council of State, and take their sanction for each case of 
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further imprisonment. In general, the Ditlia in Inta ChnpU can fine to 
any extent without sanction of the BharacWi' Sabhu. Now and then a very 
grave case may he carried by the Diiha himself to the JHu'tnular Sabha, 
which then usually awards the fine suggested by him. 

But the Ditha cannot inflict any punishment touching life or limb, 
or extending to total confiscation without first summarily reporting to and 
obtaining the sanction of the RAj Bharadar Sabha or Raja in Council. 

§ 4. Other Courts at Kathmandu. 

Besides the four courts above described, there are two Courts of Re- 
gistry — that for houses is called the Chi-bhandcl — and that for lands, the 
Bhu-hhandB, All deeds of transfer of houses and lands are registered in 
these courts ; and copies, with the Lai mohr or State seal attached, furnished 
to the parties. No sale of house or land is valid till this copy is had. 
There is another court of special jurisdiction called the Dafler-kh&neh, 
in which the disputes of the soldiery relative to the lands assigned to them 
for pay are investigated. 

None of the above courts has criminal jurisdiction, and whatever 
penal offences may issue out of soldiers’ claims, and claims relating to 
lands and houses, are carried to the Inta Chapli. 

The Bangya-baithak or Kumdri Chok, at Kathmandu, is not a court of 
justice but the general record office of the fisc. A separate Ditha pre- 
sides over it. 

The whole of the courts of Kathmandu are situated within eighty or 
ninety paces of each other. 

“The territorial limits of the metropolitan courts are the Dud Cosi, East, 
and Trisul (ranga, W est : but Bhatgaon and Patan have their own courts : 
and every yliere there arc village courts. Its inaccurate ircnius is the 
chief characteristic of the Nepal judicial administration, as of that of the 
whole of Asia, and indeed of Europe until late years.” 
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II. Judicial Administration of the Interior. 

§ 5. Local Courts. 

The valley of Nepal being assumed as a centre, the interior or mountain 
districts are divided for judicial purposes into Eastern and Western parts, 
each of which is sub-divided, or liable to sub-division. At present to the 
eastward there is only one grand section, called from its boundaries the 
section of the Mechi and Dud Cost. To the ivestward there are two 
large sections ; the former of which is denominated the division of the 
Kali and Ehcri, and also the Kali-par division : the latter is called the 
section of the Kali and 3Iarsydngdi, and it is also known as the Manjh- 
liliand circuit. 

Two Eichdris, acting together, preside over each of the greater 
divisions above laid down. Their courts are frequently ambulatory, but 
there are fixed judicial residences for them. In the greater eastern divi- 
sion there are two, one at 3ldttjh-kltand, the other at Chayanpur. To 
the westward there are four : — two for the Kdli-pdr arrondissement, at 
Bdglung-chottr and at Btni, and tivo for the 3Id>iJ/i-liliaud, at PokJiara 
and at Turku. 

The administrators of the Turd/, or low lands, appoint their own judi- 
cial authority (called Faujddr), who transacts with other business the 
administration of justice upon the old Moghel model. The Faiijdirs 
appointment must be ratified by the Darhdr. 

For all the Tardi there arc six Subalts or general administrators ; 
and under each Si'dtah, sometimes two, sometimes one, Faujddr. 

For the division of 3Iorang, there are one Siibah and two Faujddrs ; 
for Sabtari-3Iohotari, the same number ; for Bara Parsa, the same ; for 
Roulahat, one Subah and one Faujddr ; for Chilican-BUcau, the same; for 
Bohcdl, the same; for the Doti-Tardi, one Faujddr; for Sallidna, the 
same. Each of the above divisions is independent of the rest. 

2 c 
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The powers of the Provincial,* or local, courts are always the same, not 
being regulated with reference to the rank of the Governor of the Province 
for the time being. But, in cases touching life or limb, or involving confis- 
cation, breach of the laws of religion and loss of caste, every court of 
the interior must forward a tvritten report with the offender’s confes- 
sion to Kathmandu to be laid before the Government which refers them 
to the Ditha. The Ditha reports the customary proceeding in such 
matters, and according to his report a royal command is transmitted to 
the local court to award such and such punishment, or to send the 
offender and witnesses to Kathmandu, as the case may be. No go- 
vernor of a province or judge of a district court has power to decide 
cases involving loss of life or limb, or status, or substance of property, 
(jat iasiAp6.ni): to the decision of all others they are competent. 

Military officers, fiscal officers, “ courtiers,” and others of whatever 
profession, are eligible to judicial situations in the provinces, if they have 
the confidence of government and are men of resi^ectability and ca- 
pable of the charge. 

“ The village courts of the interior are presided over by one 
Praja-naikiah and four Pradhan-Prajds, popular chiefs of the spot, who 
now' act in subordinate co-operation with a government agent or Dicui iah. 
Above them come the hill liic/uiri.s of the two divisions already named : — 
and, instead thereof, in Pcdpu and Duti, the sudder court of the governor, 
and in the Tardi, that of the Sabha or revenual administrator. 

The basis of the judicial system in the interior is to be recognized in 
the village courts, composed of a Naikiah and 4 Pradk&as : the Pwdriah 
is merely a badge of conquest. 


* The term Pro\incial rather implies a court of a vice-regal ruler of a large tract : there 
are none such in Nepal save the Governors of DiUi and Palpa, and the Subahs of the low 
lands. H. 
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§ 0. Appeals. 

The supreme ordinary appeal court is the Kot Singh, but those w ho are 
dissatisfied with its decision can apply through the Ditha to the Mahdrdja, 
who in such cases directs the matter to be investigated in the Kosi 
or Bhdraddr Sahhd, (Council of State). The result of this investigation 
when completed is reported through the chief minister to the prince who 
issues definitive orders on the case, Avhich are usually such as the report 
suggests. On such occasions, if the case should be a grave one, relating 
to loss of caste, and such like, the Shdraddrs are assisted by the Ditha 
and Dichdris of the Kot Singh ; and, if need be, by the Dharmadhiliari 
also. 

No one is at liberty to carry his plaint in the first instance to the 
D h 7 ra dd r Sa hhd. 

The appeal from the local courts of the interior lies in the first 
instance to the Kot Singh and thence to the Shdraddr Sabha in the man- 
ner above described. But “ the circumstance that in appeals from the 
provinces the parties and witnesses must all repair to Kathmandu ; the 
extreme difficulties of the way ; and lastly the impression naturally 
produced by the known fact that the local court (in all those grave cases 
wherein alone appeals might be resorted to) has already referred • its 
judgment for sanction to the supreme court, all conspire to render 
appeals to the supreme tribunal very rare.” 

The inhabitants of Duti, and those of P&lpd and Sallidnah, (which 
form two large provincial governments, always held by the first subjects 
of the state with authority to nominate their own judicial functionaries) 
must first appeal to the sudder courts of their provincial governors, and 
revenue administrator respectively. In the mountains eastward of the 
great valley and westward too, with the above exceptions, the people’s first 
appeal from their local courts is to the hill Dichdris, their second to the 
Ditha of Kathmandu. 
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Then there lies an appeal to the Kot Shig/i at Kathmandu, and linally 
to the Raja in Conneil : there is no separation of executive and judicial 
functions of government. 


§ 7 . Courts of Bhatgaon and Putan. 

There are separate courts for the cities of Patan and Bhatgaon. 
Both places lie Avithin the great valley, the former at the distance of two 
and the latter of eight miles from the capital. 

The 3Iul-Sabha or chief court of Patan and that of Bhats'oon can- 
not try the Panch-hhata, or great crimes, involving peril of life or limb, 
or confiscation of a man s Avhole substance ; but only oft’ences punishable 
by trifling Avhippings or fines. Their local jurisdictions are equivalent 
Avitli the limits of the lands attached respectively to the towns in ques- 
tion. Tliere is an appeal from these courts to the chief court at Kath- 
mandu and important cases are often referred by them in the first 
instance to the supreme court of the capital. 

The officers attached to the Mid-Sahhu or Pali-Sah/td at Patan, are as 
follows . the Dwdridh like the Dithu of Kathmandu is a supernumerary 
imposed by conquest over the head of the Bichdri or true judge, and the 
Pradhdns or chief townsmen, his assessors. 


1 Dirdriah, Avho presides. 
1 Bichdri. 

4 Pradhuns. 

1 Bahiddr. 

1 Patwdri. 

1 Goshiciira Tchr'dddr. 

2 dlu/ianna'i/ciahs. 


20 3Iahd»iahs. 

2 Kotudl nailciuhs. 
24 Koiicdls. 

14 Potaddr Jaisis. 

8 Pot Mahdniahs. 

1 Chaiidari. 

1 Si-chand'cl. 


The constitution of the Ldni Pati or chief court at Bhatgaon, does not 
luatenally ditler, except in a few of the title.s, as Jua-Pradhdns, Thecha 
Pradhuns, Tc'cr-naikiah^, ^c. The functions of the judicial officers have 
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been mostly described in § 3. The remainder belong to the fiscal. These 
courts being not merely seats of justice, hut the centres of general admi- 
nistration. 

The court of Patan called Tusaal resembles the Shu-hhandel of 
Kathmandu, and that called Kund-hali Sabha answers to the Chi-bhandel 
of Kathmandu. They are, properly, courts of registration merely, but 
small actions relative to the boundaries of lands and houses, or to ease- 
ments attaching to them, and small actions of debt also are tried in them. 

The Tusaal court at Bhatgaon, like that of Patan, answers to the 
Bhu-hhandel of the capital, and that called Kanmi-Sabhd to the Chi- 
hhandel. When land is transferred by sale, or mortgage, its limits are 
laid down by the professional measurers attached to the Tusaal, and 
the deed of sale is registered in the court, and a copy given to the buyer. 
As the boundaries of all lands are thus recorded in this court, disputes 
relative to them are referred to it, at least in the first instance. 

It is unnecessary to particularize the establishments of these revenue 
courts which differ little from those above given. 

There is a court at Bhatgaon called Bandya-Pradhdn which has the 
exclusive cognizance of all disputes between the Bandyas* of that city, 
and their disputes alone can be heard in it. 

8. Police. 

There is no civil establishment of watchmen in the cities of Nep^l, 
but the military patrole the streets throughout the night. Night brawls and 
disturbances in the city are reported to the Ditha in the Inta Chapli. 

The police of the villages is vested in the judicial officers described in 
§ 4, the Bicdriah, 4 Pradhdns and from 5 to 10 Mahdniahs for each village, 
according to its size. 


* Bauclyas are tUe tonsured and regular followers of the Bauddha faith. 

2 n 
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The Divdriah assisted by the Muhhiah or head villager* also collects the 
revenues and settles all the village disputes. He is in fact the principal 
source of justice in the villages. His cognizance extends over all cases not 
included in the Panch-khat, nor touching life or limb, or the substance of a 
man’s property. He cannot capitally condemn, maim, mutilate or confis- 
cate. He can imprison, and punish with the corah, and fine. The extent 
of his local limits is not fixed : sometimes he presides over several villages ; 
sometimes over only one, if it be large. 

The Mukhiah is the representative of the community, the Dwdriah of 
the government, both in matters of rev.enue and justice. The latter is the 
responsible person, but he acts with the assistance and advice of the former. 

III. Forms of Procedure. 

§ 9. Practice of the Courts. 

In civil suits, if the plaintiff be not forthcoming he is searched for, and 
if not immediately found, bail is taken from the defendant to appear when 
wanted, and he is let go ; but no decision is ever come to in such circum- 
stances. If the defendant be the absent party, he is not on that account 
cast. He must be searched for, and until he is found, no decision can he 
come to. 

The parties almost invariably plead viva voce, but the plaintiff 
sometimes begins his suit with a written statement. They also almost 
universally tell their own tale; but instances of a pleader (3Iukshdr), being 
employed have occurred, usually a near relative, and only when the principal 
was incapable. Professional or permanent pleaders are unknown. So 


* The head villager is called by the Pdrbattiahs the Gaon Mukhiah ; hy the Neicdrs, 
Naikiah and Pradhdn Prajd ; in the Tardi, the Jith rdyat. The ryots are called Prajds in 
the hills both by Pdrbattiahs and Neicdrs. The Dwdriah is a title of the new dynasty. The 
duties of this officer and of the Pradhdn. Praja belong rather to the head of “ Courts of 
Justice.” II. 
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likewise are professional informers and public prosecutors. There are 
none of either. The casual informer is sole prosecutor. Evidence of oral 
testimony, of writings, of decisory oaths and oaths of purgation and im- 
precation, is admitted in all the four courts of the capital. Ordeal is only 
resorted to in grave cases, when oral and documentary evidence are want- 
ing, but in such case the cause must be removed to the Inta Chapli if 
it should not have originated there. 

The proceedings of each court remain in that court, excepting the 
accounts of the receipts on behalf of the state from the decision of suits ; 
these are transferred periodically to the Kumdri Chok. 

“ The first great object of the courts of N^pal, when litigants 
come before them, is not trial, but reconcilement. The parties and 
witnesses all clamorously urge what occurs to them (never upon oath), 
and try their strength against each other. The general result of this 
apparently uncomely but really effectual procedure, is to bring the parties 
to an understanding, which the court takes care that the loser shall abide 
by. But if the court cannot thus succeed in bringing the parties to reconcile 
their difference or to submit it to the court's summary arbitrament, upon a 
view of the animated exhibition just described, then, and then only, the 
trial in our sense begins : the first step of which is to bind the parties to the 
issue : for that is the meaning of thdping the heri, a ceremony which 
then takes place, and here, first, oaths are permitted ; which very generally 
are used, instead of evidence, not to confirm evidence. If the testimony of 
external witnesses is readily forthcoming, it is taken and preferred. But in 
general, the parties themselves must look to that point well, for the court 
seldom cares to delay or to exert itself, in order that witnesses may appear. 
Neither the people nor the judges deem external witnesses the one thing 
indispensable. If such are not readily forthcoming to give decisive testi- 
mony, the court and country are agreed as to the propriety of at once 
resorting to other modes of proof ; with which, though we were once fami- 
liar with them, justice is now deemed by us to have little connection. These 
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are, — decisory oaths of the parties, in civil causes, either party taking the 
oath at their pleasure ; purgatory oaths of the accused in some penal causes ; 
ordeals of various kinds, both in civil and criminal matters ; and lastly, 
PancMifdts, chiefly applied, but not exclusively, to civil actions. 

^ 10. Course of a Civil Suit. 

Whoever has a complaint to make goes into court : the BicMri asks 
him against whom his plaint is, where the defendant is, and of Avhat nature 
the plaint may be. The plaintiff explains, and then asks for a runner of 
the court to go with him, to whom he may point out the defendant. The 
Bichari gives the necessary order to the jemnddr, the jemadar to the 
havilddr, and the, havilddr to the sipdltts. The sipdhi ordered to go 
immediately demands 8 annas from the plaintiff ; which paid, he goes with 
him and arrests the defendant where the plaintiff points him out. 

On the arrival of the defendant in court, the Bichari interrogates the 
parties face to face, and usually brings them to such an understanding as 
prevents the necessity of going [to trial, in which case pdri phid, or some 
small fees only, are charged to them. 

For instance, in a claim advanced for debt ; if the debtor, when called 
on by the court, acknowledges the debt, and states his willingness to pay as 

soon as he can collect the means, which he hopes to do in a few days in 

this case, the Bichari will desire the creditor to wait a few days. The 
creditor may reply tliat he cannot wait, having immediate need of the 
money ; if so, one of the runners of the court is attached to the debtor, 
w ith directions to see the producing of the money in court by every means. 
The debtor must then produce money, or goods, or whatever property he 
has, and bring it into court. The Dilha and Bichd. is then, calliim to 
their assistance two or three merchants, proceed to appraise the goods pro- 
duced in satisfaction of the debt, and immediately satisfy the debt, nor can 
the creditor object to their appraisement of the debtor s goods and chattels. 
In matters thus settled, that is where the defendant admits the cause of 
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action to be valid, from five per cent, to ten per cent, of the property 
litigated is taken (see § 14) and no more. 

But if the parties cannot be brought to an understanding and persist 
in positive affirmation and denial, the plaintiff is commanded by the 
Bichdri formally to pledge himself to prosecute his claim to a con- 
clusion in the court wherein he is and no other. The words enjoining 
the plaintiff thus to gage himself are these, beri* tJidpo, and the act con- 
sists in the plaintiff’s taking a rupee in his hand and striking the earth 
with the closed hand, saying at the same time “ my claim is just and I 
gage myself to prove it so.” The defendant is then commanded to take 
up the gage of the plaintiff, or to pledge himself, similarly, duly to attend 
the court to the conclusion of the trial, which he does by formally deny- 
ing the claim made against him, and upon this denial he likewise strikes 
the earth Avith his hand closed on a rupee. The rupee of the plaintiff 
and that of the defendant are deposited in court. The next step is for 
the court to take the fee, called karpan, of five rupees from either party. 
Both herl and karpan are the perquisites of the various officers of the 
court, and do not go to the government. 

The giving of karpan by the parties implies that they desire to refer 
their dispute to the decision of the ordeal : and accordingly, as soon as 
the karpan is paid down, the Ditha acquaints the Government that the 
parties in a certain cause Avish to undergo the ordeal. The order for them 
to undergo it is thereupon issued from the Barbdr, but when it has 
reached the court, the Ditha and Bichdris first of all exhort the par- 
ties to come to an understanding and to seek the settlement of their dis- 
pute by Panchdyat or other means than ordeal, Avhich if they AAnll not do, 
the trial by ordeal is directed to proceed. (See § 15.) 


Ben means a cUain ; the act of “ tliaping the bin" obliges the parties to persevere to 
a decree, and prevents them from withdrawing the action ; the proceeds go to the Bichdi i. II. 

2 E 
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§ 11. Form of Procedure in a Criminal Cause. 

The process in a criminal suit may be illustrated by the following 
example : 

If any one come into court and state that a certain person has killed 
such another by poison, sword, dagger, or otherwise, the informer is instantly 
interrogated by the court thus ; how ? when ? before whom ? the corpus 
delicti where? &c. &c. He answers by pointing out all these particulars 
according to his knowledge of the facts, adducing the names of the witnesses, 
or saying that though he has no other witnesses than himself to the fact of 
murder, he pledges himself to prove it, or abide tbe consequences of a failure 
in the proof. This last engagement when tendered by the accuser is imme- 
diately reduced to writing to bind him the more effectually ; after which 
one or more Sipdhis of the court are sent with the informer to secure the 
murderer, and produce him and the testimony of the deed in court, which^ 
when produced accordingly, is followed by an interrogation of the accused. 
If the accused confess the murder, there is no need to call evidence : but if 
he deny it, evidence is then gone into, and if the witnesses depose positively 
to their having seen the accused commit the murder, the accused is again 
asked what he has to say, and if he still refuse to confess, he is whipped 
into a confession ; which, when obtained, is reduced to writing and attested 
by the murderer. The murderer is then put in irons and sent to jail. Thus 
theft, robbery, incest, &c. are tried in N6piil, and the convicts sent to prison. 
Each prisoner receives a daily allowance of a seer of parched rice and a 
few condiments. 

§ 12. Jail Delivery. 

“ The necessity of lustrating the city at the Dasahara, has had the 
casual consequence of causing a jail delivery to be held at that period. 
The jail (which is situated within the city,) must then be emptied at all 
events ; and it is usual to empty it judicially, disposing of the convicts who 
happen to be collected in the jail. 
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But this is neither the principal nor only delivery held during the year. 
In fact, the idea of periodical ]Q.i\ deliveries belongs to a system of migratory 
courts not always sitting, as that of regular deliveries does to an accurate 
system. The Nepalese system of judicial administration is neither ambu- 
latory nor accurate : but it has few and trivial delays, and offenders are 
speedily dealt with by judges who are always at their post, neither having 
vacations nor making circuits.” 

When they amount to twenty or thirty, the Ditha makes out a calendar 
of their crimes, and adds thereto their confessions and statements of the cus- 
tomary punishments inflicted in such cases. This list the Ditha carries to 
the Bhdraddr Sabha, (Council of State) whence it is taken by the Premier 
to the Prince, after the Ditha s allotment of punishment to each convict has 
been ratified or another punishment substituted. The list so altered or 
ratified in the Council of State and referred by the Premier to the Prince 
is, as a matter of form, sanctioned by the Prince — after which it is re- 
delivered to the Ditha ; who makes it over to the Araz-begi — the Araz-bigi 
taking the prisoners and the 3Iahdti Naikiahs, and some men of the Pdrya* 
caste with him, proceeds to the banks of the Bishenmoti, where the sentence 
of the law is inflicted by the hands of P dry as, and in presence of the Araz- 
begi and 3Iahdn Naikiahs. Thus are grave offences involving the penalty of 
life or limb treated. 

§ 13. Fees, Costs and Fines. 

No fee is taken from a plaintiff on the occasion of his commencing his 
pleading, or exhibiting a document. In civil causes, Avherein the plaintifTs 
ground of action is not denied by the defendant and consequently it needs 
only to compel the latter to liquidate a claim of Avhich he does not dispute 
the justice, dasond-bisond, or five per cent, to ten per cent, according to 
circumstances of the amount of property, as has been explained in the 
description of the procedure of a civil cause, is taken from the parties. 


* The vilest of the vile. 
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Where there is affirmation and denial by the parties and the trial of right 
must be had, then the charges called Mri and karpan, which have also 
been explained, attach ; and beyond these there are no other expenses atten- 
dant on the prosecution of civil suits. • 

The tax called jitauri means what is paid to the government in 
actions of debt and right from the winner ; and what is paid from 
the loser is called hdrauri. Jitauii is ten per cent, upon the property 
litigated, and hdrauri five per cent. ; dasond-hisond and jitaiiri-Jidrauri 
are therefore nearly identical expressions ; the manner of their ap- 
plication requires more detailed illustration. In matters of debt and 
contrast in which the defendant ( Asdmi ) does not persist in denying the 
plaintiff’s (Sdhu) claim, but only pleads present inability to pay, the Court, 
after the adducing of the plaintiff’s books of account and other documen- 
tary evidence, takes dasond, or ten per cent, of the property disputed from 
the plaintiff, and bisond, or five per cent, from the defendant, on the settle- 
ment of the cause in court, if the debtor deny tlie debt, in any form of 
allegation, that is, if he say he never borrowed, or that he has paid the 
sum, and will not recede from his denial, and the debt be proved, by evidence 
or ordeal, then on the decision of the cause, dasond of the debt is levied (as 
before) on the plaintiff, and the defendant suffers ddnd* (fine) more or less, 
according to the obstinacy of his falsehood. If the plaintiff, persisting in 
his allegation of a sum due, be cast ; and it be proved that there was no debt; 
then the plaintiff or false accuser (Puldha) suffers ddnd, proportioned to 
the mischief or iniquity of the falsehood, and the falsely accused (Saccka ) 

* Danrf is not by itself a punishment. Punishments (Sazdna) are, death, maiming or 
mutilating, imprisonment, and whipping with nettles or the corah, a true informer or accuser is 
not Puldha ; a lalse and malicious informer or accuser is alone called (after conviction) Puldha. 
Jt in the case supposed the crime he proved, the informer will receive a reward from the 
g(n eriiincnt under the name of jitauri, not pay a tax under that name. Eut if in such case the 
accusation he proved false, then the accuser will sull'er ddnt/. 

Ddm! is notdoulde of jitauri, but half oi ddnd is jitauri ; that is, the amount of ddnd \s 
that which is first decided according to circumstances, and is that which regulates the amount 
of jitauri. H. 
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gets jiiauri* from the government : and thus in all cases of false allegation 
or accusation of property being wrongfully acquired, or false accusation of 

other sort or misdemeanor. 

% 

In offences involving loss of life or limb, or degradation of a Brahman 
from his caste, neither jitaim-Mrauri, nor dasond-bisond attach : confiscation 
of the offender’s property follows. The Sandhuah or convicted felon suffers 
corporally ; and the informer goes free. 

In cases of disputes in court between sons by marriage, regarding their 
shares, the court after awarding equal shares to all, takes dasond from all 
alike ; neither bisond, nor jitauri, nor ddtid attach. If the son by wed- 
lock give not his share to the son by concubinage, and the matter come into 
court, the court awards to the latter a sixth share taking dasond from him : 
phd-pun or a petty fee is taken from the former, and nothing else. Sons by 
adoption, if of equal caste with the sons begotten in wedlock, get equal 
shares with them ; if of meaner caste, less. Dasond attaches to the portion 
awarded ; but neither ddnd nor jttaurt. 

Neither dasond-bisond nor jitauri-hdravri attach in cases of action or 
prosecutions for creating nuisance, or for injuring or destroying public 
works of utility. 

In cases of slander, and assault and battery, (for which there can be no 
civil action of damages) the offender suffers ddnd proportioned to his 
offence ; the complainant does not pay jitaun or any tax whatever. 

§ 14 . Rules of Evidence, 

Both in civil and criminal cases the court compels the attendance and 
deposition in the usual way of the witnesses summoned by the accused. 
As cases are heard and decided as soon as they occur, witnesses are 


* This jitauri, ostensible a present is in many cases actually a small fee or tax. Thus : 
the party receives a turban worth two rupees and pays for it five rupees. But it is sometimes 
really a present, when the prosecutor is poor and meritorious ; in which case it is rated to 
cover his expenses during the prosecution, and to afford him a small reward to boot. 11. 
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never obliged to attend long in the court. They therefoi’e have no allow- 
ance whatever for food or travelling expenses. 

A man of rank is treated with much consideration ; hut ordinarily he is 

* 

required to go into court and depose like one of the vulgar. Occasionally 
however an officer of the court is deputed to wait on him at his house, and 
to prociu’e his evidence by interrogatories. 

Women of rank are privileged from attendance ; if their evidence be 
indispensable, some person who has the entree of the Zeiidnah is deputed to 
hear their evidence and report it to the court. 

Oral evidence is never reduced to writing at the time of utterance, nor 
recorded. 

Documents produced in evidence remain in the court pending the dis- 
pute, and are returned to the owners when it is over. 

Parties can always be witnesses in their own cases and always speak 
under the same penalties for falsehood as external witnesses. 

An oath is never tendered to a witness in the first instance ; but if 
his evidence be contradictory or dissatisfactory to either of the parties, 
he is then sworn and required to depose afresh on oath. If he is a Siva- 
mdrzi or Srahmunical Hindu he is sworn on the Hari Vansa; if a 
liuddhist, on the Pancha Raksha ; if a Masulnian, on the Koran. 

The fonu of swearing on the Ilari Vansa is thus described. The 
Bichdri of the court, having caused a spot of the ground of the court to 
be smeared with cow dung,* and spread over with pipal leaves, and a 
necklace of tuhi beads to be placed on the neck of the witness, places the 
witness on the purified spot of ground, and causes him to repeat a sloka of 
Avhich the meaning is “ whoso gives false evidence destroys his children 
and ancestors both body and soul, and his own earthly prosperity,” hold- 
ing the Ilari Vansa all the M'liile on his head, and thus prepared he 

• This solemn oath is well worthy our attention. Oaths in Nepal are used generally as 
substitutes for evidence rather than to confirm it : and the Bible, &c. prove that this was the 
primitive notion of an oath. H. 
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deposes. If there be reason to suppose that a witness is prevaricating or 
concealing some part of what he knows, he is imprisoned until he makes 
a full revelation. 

Perjurers* and suborners of perjury are fined or corporally, nay even 
capitally, punished, according to the importance or otherwise of the case, 
or the extent of the mischief done, and according also to the offender’s caste. 

In criminal cases, if the prisoner should volunteer a confession, that 
confession being taken down in writing and attested by himself, entirely 
supersedes the necessity of his trial ; no witnesses are called to prove his 
guilt ; moreover, if the prisoner should be fully convicted by evidence, his 
confession must nevertheless be had, taken down and signed by himself ; 
and before such confession under his own hand is obtained, he cannot be 
punished. If he be sullenly silent, he is first scolded and menaced and 
frightened ; if these means fail, he is flogged with the corah, until he 
confesses ; and then his kail-ndmah is written. 

He may al^mys demand confrontation with his accuser, and cross- 
examine the evidence against him. 

If in penal cases, he should persist in affirming his innocence, and 
declare that the accuser and his witnesses are his enemies, then he may 
have the ordeal, but he cannot purge himself by any sort of oath 
( sapat hriya ). 

In cases of signed and attested bonds, &c., if the attesting witnesses 
are dead, or not forthcoming, and no other satisfactory evidence is pro- 
curable, resort is had to ordeal. If in a case of debt the plaintilf produce a 
note of acknowledgment of the debt by the defendant, and the defendant 
deny the note to be his, and the fact cannot be ascertained by evidence 
as to his hand or any other sort of evidence, the defendant is brought by 
threats and scolding to admit the note as his, but if he persist in a denial. 


* Strictly speaking false testimony, not perjury, is the object of judicial vengeance. 
All ohjections to testimony go to the credibility — not to the competency; there being no 
recognised exclusions of evidence. H. 
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resort is had to ordeal. So it is in cases where the casual writing is in 
the hand of a third party, and not that of the defendant ; if the parties 
cannot agree as to the authenticity of the note, and there is no other evi- 
dence in the cause, the decision of the case is referred to ordeal. 

Tradesnaen are allowed to adduce their entries in their books to prove 
debts to them. In general all mercantile affairs are referred to a Panchdgat 
of merchants, whose judgment is decisive upon conflicting entries, &c. 

§ 15. Ordeal. 

The ordeal is called Nytiya* and the form of it is as follows : 
Upon two bits of paper the names of the parties are respective- 
ly insdribed ; the papers are rolled up into balls ; the balls have 

puja offered to them ; and from either party a finef or fee of one 
rupee is taken. The balls are then affixed to staffs of reed, whereupon 
twQ annas| more are taken from each party. The reeds are then entrust- 
ed to two of the havilddrs of the court to take to the Queen’s tank,§ and 

with the havilddrs, a Bichdri of the court, a Brahman, and the parties, 

proceed to the tank ; as likewise two men of the Chdmdkhalak (or Chumdr) 
caste. Arrived at the tank, the Bichdri again exhorts the parties to 
avoid the ordeal by other settlement of the business, the truth of which 
lies in their own breasts. But if they insist on ordeal, the two havilddrs, 
each witJi a reed, proceed one to the east, and the other to the west 
side of the tank, entering the water about knee-deep. The brahman, the 
parties, and the Chdmdkhalaks, at this moment, all enter the water a 
little way, when the brahman performs puja to Varuna, in the name of 
the parties, and repeats a sacred text, the meaning of which is, that man- 
kind know not what passes in the minds of each other, but that all 


• The won! “ .Xyaya,” “justice, right” is technically applied solely to ordeal, H. 

■f- Called Gola. | Called NarkuKli, 

I This dipping in the Queen’s tank is the most popular ordeal at present: but there are 
many others, similar to those formerly in use below, and indeed, all over the world. U. 
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inward thoughts and acts are known to the gods, Surya and Chandra, and 
Varuna and Yama, and that they will do right between the parties to 
this dispute. When the puja is over, the brahman gives the tilak to the 
two Chdmcilchalaks and says to them, “ let the champion of truth wdn and 
let the false one’s champion lose.” This said, the brahman and the 
parties come out of the water. The Chcimdkhalaks then divide, one going 
to the place where one reed* is erected, and the other, to the other reed. 
They then enter the deep water and at a signal given both immerse 
themselves at the same instant. Whoso first emerges from the water, 
the reed beside him is instantly destroyed with the scroll attached to it. 
The other reed is carried back to the court where the ball containing 
the scroll is opened and the scroll read. If the scroll bear the plaintifTs 
name, the plaintitf wins the cause ; if the defendant s, the defendant is 
victorious. The fine, called jilaxirt is then paid by the av inner, and 
that called Mraiiti by the loser ; besides Avhich, five rupees are demand- 
ed from the winner in return for a turbanf which he gets ; and the same 
sum, under the name of Sabhd siddhah (or purification of the court) from 
the loser. The aboA^e four demands on the parties, or jitauri, h&rauri, 
pagri, and Sabhd siddhdh, are government taxes ; and exclusive of them 
eight annas must be paid to the Mah&niahs of the court — ^eight annas 
more to the Koticdls — and, lastly, eight more to the Kharddr or register. 
In this manner multitudes of causes are decided by Nydya, (ordeal) Avhen 
the parties cannot be brought to agree upon the subject matter of dispute, 
and have no documentary or oral evidence to adduce. 

§ 16 . Panchdyat. 

The Panchdyats in use are of two kinds, domestic and public, the 
latter being called to settle suits come before the courts ; the former to 
settle matters never brought under the court’s cognizance. 


* “ Marhat.” 


t The turban fee is called Pagri. 
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Domestic Panchdyats are very popular, especially among merchants 
whose wealth attracts the cupidity of the courts, and the community of 
whom can, on the other hand, always furnish intelligent referees or Punch 
men. 

To the public Punchdyat, all matters may be referred (with the excep- 
tion of cases of life destroyed,) at the discretion of the courts, or at the 
desire of the parties ; but cases of battery and assault are not usually 
referred to these tribunals. 

The Punch men are appointed by the Pitha, at the solicitation of the 
parties, with whom solely the selection lies. After selection of their Punch 
men by the parties, the Pitha takes from them an obligation to 
abide by the award of the Paiichdyat. The court or government never 
appoint Panchdyats of their own motion, except when men of note are under 
accusation ; but if parties expressly solicit it, stating that they can get no 
satisfaction from their own Punch men, and give a petition to that effect to 
the government, the government will then appoint a Punchdyat to sit on the 
case. But no man can sit on a Punchdyat without the assent of both 
parties. 

A Punchdyat of this sort often acts the part of a jury when men of note 
are accused, the government nominating the Punch men. In civil actions 
too the parties, tired of litigating, will sometimes desire the court or the 
government to nominate a Punchdyat to hear and decide without appeal. 
Ordinarily Panchdyats are cJiosen purely by the parties, and half the 
judicial business of the kingdom is performed by them to the satisfaction 
alike of the parties, the public and the government. The function of the 
Punch men appears to me to be essentially that of jurors. They find the 
verdict, and the court, out of which they issue and in which they assemble, 
merely enforces their finding. 

Tlie Panchdyats assemble in the court out of which they issue, and 
officers of the court are appointed to see that the Punch men attend daily 
and fully, with a view to prevent needless delay in the decision of causes 
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When such, however, does occur nevertheless, the matter is taken out of 
the hands of the P anchdyal and decided by the court which appointed it. 

The Panchdyat has no power of its own to summon or to enforce the 
attendance of any person, to make an unwilling witness depose, or to secure 
the production of necessary papers. All such executive aid being afforded 
by the court appointing it ; and in like manner the decision of this 
tribunal is referred for execution to the court. The assumption of any 
power of their own by the Panchdyat would be a grave offence. 

The Panch are required to be unanimous. Such at least is the rule, 
but a very large majority will suffice in certain cases. 

There are no permanent or established individual Punch men, but in 
all cases wherein Pdrhattiahs (Hindus of the mountains) are concerned, 
it is necessary to choose the Panch men out of the following distinguished 
tribes;— 1st Arjal; 2d Khadal ; 3d Pande; 4th Panth; 5th Boharah; 6th 
Rana ; one person being selected out of each tribe ; and among the Netvdrs, 
the tribes from which Panch men must necessarily be chosen, are 1st Maikh; 
2d Bhanil; 3d Achdr; 4th Srisht. In matters affecting neither Pdrhattiahs 
nor Netvdrs there is no limit as to the selection by the parties of their 
Panch men ; but old, learned, honest and experienced men may be supposed 
to have the preference. They receive no compensation for travelling 
expenses or loss of time, or on any account whatever. Indeed the very 
idea of compensating them is abhorred. 

IW. The Law. 

§ 17. Codes applicable to the different classes of inhabitants. 

Custom or precedent is the law in many cases ; the Dharmashdstra, or 
sacred canons, in many more ; and the decision of numerous cases depends 
almost equally on both. 

Infringements of the laws of caste fall under the Shdstras. Other 
matters are almost entirely governed by the Dh Achdr, or customary law 
of the province of Gorkhd. 
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The customs of the liauddha portion of N^eivArs are peculiar to them- 
selves ; but in general the Neicdrs and P&rbattiahs both acknowledge and 
are subject to the same DharmasMstra, although in some points there are 
appropriate usages for each. 

It is not indispensably necessary that the Ditha should be versed in 
the law Shastras, but he must be acquainted with the principles of law and 
justice, and be a man of high respectability. 

Neither is it required that the Bicharis should receive a regular legal 
training ; but they must always be Avell educated, of , high character, prac- 
tically acquainted with the law, and conversant with the customs of the 
country and the usage of its various tribes. And when a Ditha or Bichdri 
is removed by rotation, or otherwise, he cannot retire till he has possessed 
his successor with a knowledge of the state of the court, and the general 
routine of procedure. 

§ 18. Adoption, Inheritance, ^r. 

Whoever would adopt a child must do so with the consent of all his 
near relations, and with the permission of some court of law, to which he 
must proceed, and in which he must complete the act. So, if he would 
alienate any portion of his property, by will, in favor of such adopted 
child, he must obtain, first of all, the consent of his heirs and perform 
the act in presence of a Panchdyal. In neither case, therefore, can there 
be, or in fact ever is there, a dispute and appeal to tlie courts of law. If any 
one in adopting a son and assigning to him property at his death, hath 
neglected the above prescribed forms, and a dispute therefrom arise and 
resort is had to the courts of justice, such dispute is settled by calling 
together several elders of the tribe to Avhich the deceased belonged and 
taking their judgment upon the usage of that tribe ; which usage governs 

the court's decree. No man can adopt, or devise, at his OAvn will and 
pleasure. 

With regard to inheritance, also, the custom of each tribe is ascer- 
tained by reference to some of its elders, and that custom so ascertained 
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rules the judgment-seat in all cases of application to it. Amongst 
the Kh&s tribe, if a person have a son born in wedlock, that son 
is his heir : if he have no such son, his brothers and brother’s male 
descendants are his heirs : his married daughters, or their progeny, never. 
If he have a virgin daughter, she is entitled to a marriage portion and no 
more. If he have a son by a concubine, and after his death his brothers 
and descendants do not conceal the deceased’s wealth, but fairly state it to 
the bastard son, and give him a reasonable portion, the bastard son must, 
in such case, take what they give him, and he can get no more in any 
court ; but if they conceal the deceased’s wealth, and put off the bastard 
son with idle tales, assigning him no share whatever, then the bastard son, 
if he appeal to the courts, shall have all the deceased’s property assigned to 
him, to the total exclusion of the family so attempting to defraud him. 
In short, the son by a concubine nuist have a reasonable share allotted to 
him by the fiimily, though the exact amount will rest with them. If a Kh&s 
have a son, he cannot alienate a single rupee from him by will, either of 
ancestral or acquired wealth, save only, and in moderation, to pious uses ; 
neither can a Khus adopt a son not of his kindred and make him his heir, 
if he have near blood relations. His first choice lies among his brother’s 
sons and nearest relatives in the male line ; his next among his daughter's 
sons and their male progeny : a stranger he can never adopt. 

The Magar, Guruug, Murmi, and Kuirant'i tribes agree with tlie 
Khds in respect to inheritance, adoption, and wills. 

The Siva-Margy section of the Newdrs agrees mostly with the Par- 
hattiahs on all these heads. The Buddha-Margy section have some rule of 
their own. Among the Netvdrs of both persuasions, the son by a concu- 
bine gets one-sixth of the share of a son born in wedlock. 

When cases of dispute on these topics are brought into court, the 
judge calls for the sentiments of the most respectable of the tribe to which 
the litigants belong, and follows their statement of the custom of their 
tribe. 
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§ 19. Crimes and Punishments. 

The great crimes (technically called Punch khat) are those to which 
some of the following punishments are applied : — 1, Confiscation of a man’s 
entire property. 2, Cutting off ears and nose. 3, Amputating hands and 
feet. 4, Putting out eyes and emasculating. 5, Suspending by the heels 
from a tree till dead. 6, Flaying alive. 7, Death by hanging or decapitation, 
with the enslaving of wives and family, and forfeiture of whole property.* 
The above punishments can only be inflicted by the chief court of each of 
the three cities, ( Kathmandu ; Bhatgaon, and Patan.) The lesser adilats 
have power to cause the “ touching'l' of the stone,” to fine, to place under 
restraint, to send to prison, to inflict slight corporal punishments, and so 
forth. 


* A more methodical and complete enumeration of the great punishments, (Panch K/infa— 
the word Khata being used to express as well the assigned penalty as the offence) is the 
following : 

1, Death. 2, Mutilation. 3, Banishment. 4, Enslaving, or making over to some vile caste, 
the offender’s wives and children. 5, Confiscation. 

Nor is this enumeration of the chief offences the technical Sastrika one — but the more useful 
and practical enumeration derived from present usage modified by the original enumeration of 
the sacretl law books. T hat enumeration is as follows : 

1. Brahm-hatya or brahmanicide. 

2. Slri-hatya, or woman killing. 

3. Bal-hafya, or infanticide. 

4. Gao-hatya or cow killing. 

3. Agamya-gauan or incest in the peculiar Hindu sense. H. 

t The Dhunga Chuayi or touching of a stone is this : When a cause is decided the 
Bichdri orders a stone (any one) to be brought, and upon it a few blades of Dub grass to be 
put. He then commands the loser of the cause to put a rupee and four dams on the stone and 
to touch it, observing to him “ you have committed an offence against the Maharaja as well as 
the other party : that stone is the symbol of the Raja’s feet, touch it, thereby acknowledging 
your offence, and be freed. The rupee put on the stone is the Bichdri’s perquisite, and the 
four dams, that of the Mahdniah. This usage is not observed in every cause decided, but only 
when it is held that sin (pdp) is necessarily attached to the losing party, and never in cases of 
ordeal. Others say that the stone has the “ charan” or foot mark of the God Vishnu graved 
on it, (the isaligram) and this account is more in harmony, with the usage of making atonement 
by an offering to it, than if it represented the sovereign of the state. H. 
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List of the chief offences above adverted to. 

1 Kalydn Dhan, or treasure-trove, i. e. appropriating it. 2, Patricide. 
3, Matricide. 4, Killing a Cow. 5, Killing a Brahman. 6, Killing a Woman. 
7, Procuring Abortion. 8, Killing a Guru. 9, Incendiarism. 10, Poisoning. 
11, Theft and Robbery. 12, Taking another’s land by violence. 13, Seducing 
another’s wife. 14, Murder. 15, Destroying Houses, &c. devoted to charita- 
ble and religious purposes. 16, Agamya-gavan or Incest. 

1 St. — Kalyin Dhan is treasure-trove of all sorts whatever ; including 
new mines. Secretly appropriating any such (which all belongs to the 
crown) is equivalent to theft, and is punished with death or confiscation in 
the chief adhlat. If death be awarded, the Sichari delivers the offender 
to the Mah&niah and he to the Poryas, who execute the delinquent ; if 
confiscation be the sentence, then the Malidniahs, and the Blulum Nuikialts 
and the Bahkldrs, and others, going to the delinquent's house take the delin- 
quent’s own share of the whole family property (lands as well as moveables), 
but spare the shares of the other members of the family. 

To procure conviction in these cases, as in others, an informant 
f P«Z«/<a j is necessary, and then there are two parties to the cause, the 
informer (Puldlia) and the accused (Sandhuali) whichever of them esta- 
blishes his case, gets a khilaat from the sirkAr, paying pagr'i and 
jitauri. If the informer loses, he is obliged to “ touch the stone,” and 
is fined with reference to the offence, and his means, more or less : (it is 
the custom to demand publicly twice as heavy a fine as is really taken) 
and the victorious accused, pays to the sirkar as_;f/aMrthalfthe sum paid by 
the loser as ddnd or fine. In the Punch khat, the Kahjdn Dhan above de- 
scribed is held the greatest, and the ultimate decision of cases is peculiar 
to the 3Iuhdrdj(i. 

2nd. Patricide. — If any one, from the wantonness of youth, or selfish- 
ness, or avarice, or the instigation of his father's women, should put his 
aged father under restraint or imprison him, or starve him to death, such a 
wretch (Sandhuah) must have his property confiscated, and be put to death 
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by the Poryas (public executioners) ; if the wretch he a Brahman, his fore- 
lock must he shaved off ; his thread broken ; he must have a stripe of the 
hair on all four sides of his head shaved off ; must be crammed with all 
forbidden food, and, in a word, utterly defiled and degraded ; paraded thus 
through the whole city ; his infamy proclaimed ; and finally he must he 
driven out of the country, with confiscation of all his property. 

3rd. 3Iat) icide. — This is punished like patricide. 

4th. Killing a cow. — Punishment the same as for patricide ; and if a 
Brahman, also as provided above. 

5th. Kilims' a Brahman . — Ditto ditto. 

6th. Killing a tconian . — If any one should kill his wife on suspicion of 
having defiled his hed, the 3Iuhd.ns, having seized him, bring him before 
the court and he is beaten till he confesses, when he is obliged to “ touch the 
stone,’’ his property is confiscated, and he is delivered to the Poryas for 
execution. If he has children, his children’s rights or shares are exempted, 
but all the rest of his property is confiscated. 

7th. Procuring abortion . — If any husband depart on a journey, and his 
wife commit adultery in his absence ; or if a widow become incontinent ; or 
if a man inadvertently marry within the prohibited degrees, and, in any of 
these cases, the woman prove with child, and she and her paramour procure 
medicine and destroy the fruit of her womb ; the woman, if proved guilty, is 
seized and maltreated till she confesses, and when by her confession the 
juediciner and the paramour are known, both are severely fined. 

8th. Killitig a Guru, an elder brother, or a child. — A person committing 
these crimes is seized and confined, and if on investigation he be proved 
guilty, he is delivered to the Poryas who conduct him through the city, 
proclaiming his sin and its penalty, and w arning the people ; and then, 
takiiiu' him forth from the city, execute him. His wife and children are 
given in slavery to the stranger, and his property confiscated. 

! h. Arson. — Wlioso sets fire to another's house is punished with death. 

10th. Poisoning.— -This crime is also punished with death. 
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nth. 12th. and 13th. — Theft, robbery, and seduction. — If any one by 
violence take the property or land or wife of another, such an one is 
punished with heavy fines.* 

14th. Murder.~U any, from avarice, kill a man of wealth (Sahu), he 
is executed, and his property confiscated, and his wife and children made 
over in slavery to the stranger. 

15th. Whoso destroys the religious works of another, as a 

Dharma-sdla, or well, &c., founded for the good of his soul, such an one is 
severely punished and fined, according to the damage done : sometimes his 
whole property is confiscated. 

16th. Agamya-gavan or Incest. f — Whoso has sexual commerce with his 
Guru's wife or mother, or his father’s lesser wife, or his son’s wife, his pro- 
perty is confiscated and death is inflicted on him. 

Whoso has sexual commerce with his daughter or with his daughter- 
in-law, he is, first of all, heavily fined or all his property is confiscated : 
then the male sinner is committed to the Poryas, conducted throughout the 
city, and expelled with his penis cut off : and the female has her nose and 
ears and pudendum cut off, and is then expelled the city ; or else, she is 
given to be stuprated by fifty or one hundred or more men and then expelled. 
Incest with an elder brother's wife in his life-time is punished with very 


* The Hindu prejudice (in this case salutary) disinclines most of my informants to admit 
the fact that theft is ever punished with death. The ordinary punishment is certainly mutila- 
tion, repeated on a repetition of the offence. But it is certain that aggravated cases of theft and 
robbery (between which there is no technical distinction made) are often punished with death, 
and this indeed is expressly admitted in the preceding part of tliis paper. The description of 
theft in this place is strange enough, as is that of murder in the next paragraph. The just 
inference from such descriptions of these crimes is, that among these mountaineers, who are 
for the most part of fierce disposition and habits, the law has been obliged to exempt too many 
violent takings both of property and life from the ordinary definition and penalty of robbery 
and murder H. 

t One branch of this subject is treated at length in a paper published by 5Ir. Hodgson in 
the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, No. I, page 45, entitled 
“ On the law and legal •practise of Nepdl as regards familiar intercourse between a Hindu and 
aa outcast.'^ Sec. 
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heavy fines ; after levying which the younger brother may keep, if he will, 
the defiled wife whom the elder has put away. 

To have commerce after his death, with an elder brother’s wife is no 
crime whatever.* In Agamya-gavan, from the father seven steps, and from 
the mother five grades, are forbidden. If any marry Avithin them, the 
man’s and the woman’s father, and the go-between, all are fined, and the 
woman must be put away. 

If any Newdr wife, in her husband’s life and whilst he is within N6p;'d, 
go astray, she and the adulterer are fined sixty rupees ; after which, the 
woman may go with either her husband, or the adulterer, as she pleases. 
If she prefers her husband (he willing) then the court shall take pasu pdn 
from him ; and if she go with the other, then he shall have a second fine 
levied on him and take her. 

If a Newdr go to Bhote, and his wife remaining at his house or at the 
house of her father, should elope ; or, if her protectors (father, uncle, bro- 
ther, &c.) should resolve to give her in marriage to another, her husband 
being (as before) in Bhote, in either case the wife must perform “ pdchuki" 
that is, she must go to the Mul Sahhd of the city she belongs to (Kathman- 
du, or Bhatgaon or Palau), and present two snpdr'is and one mohr (six 
and half annas) to the judge ;t when the judge sends the two supdris by 
the hands of a Mahan to the house of her husband. The Mahan having 
reached the house says to the relatives of the husband, “ this is the supdrioi 
him AA’ho is gone to Bhote. His wife is divorced from him, and I therefore 
return you the instrument of the marriage contract (i. e. the supdti.y' Then 


* This seems an interesting relic of the old rustomiry law of India, requiring or permit- 
ting a younger, “ to raise up seed" to an elder deceased brother, by inariiage of the widow : 
such a custom still prevails in Orissa. 

The custom itself would appear to be a relic of the still older and barbarous usage, whicll 
made the wife of one common to all the brothers, an usage which I ha\e heard of doubtfully 
as prevailing in some parts of India, but which is unquestionably pre»alent in BAo/e.—H. 

t Now, under the Gorkhas, a Aeic«r wife cannot get free without paying two, four, or six, 
or more up to twenty rupees, according to Iter means. — U. 
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the wife returns all the ornaments, &c. given her by her husband, or if she 
delays in so doing, the Malian compels restitution of them. The wife is 
then free to do as she Avills ; but, still she is liable to fine (as all others are), 
if she have had sexual commerce with one of lower caste than herself. 

If any Neivdr commits adultery with a Neicdr woman, whose husband 
is gone to Bhote, and the woman perform not jmchuki then, supposing the 
caste of the parties to be the same and no relationship within the prohibited 
degrees to exist between them, they shall be fined in double the usual 
amount, or one hundred and twenty* rupees : and then be suffered to go 
free, unless the adulterer be within the prohibited degrees of relationship to 
the adulteress. In that case he is put to death, or his whole property is 
confiscated ; or his penis is cut off ; and every sort of indignity and hard- 
ship heaped on him ; or he is let off with a fine proportioned to his means : 
the punishment being increased or decreased according to the nearness or 
otherwise of the relationship. 

All such an adulterer’s relations are obliged to go through the whole 
ceremonies of purification (prayas-chitta), paying all the allotted fees to 
the Bharniidhikhri. 

If the wife or daughter-in-law of a Brahman is defiled by a Ksliatriya, 
or other of lower degree, such an one (the male) is decapitated and all his 
property confiscated. The Brahmaiu cannot regain her caste by perform- 
ing prayaschitta, but falls into the caste of him who defiled her ; and so in 
case of a female of the Kshatriya, Vaisya, or Sudra being defiled by a male 
of lower degree. If a Smlra defile the daughter, &c. of a Vaisya, but his 
caste be such that the Vaisya could take water from his hand, then the 
Sudra is let off with heavy fines ; his life and property, for the rest, being 
spared. B iit if the .S'jnZra be so vile that the Vaisya could not lawfully f 

* Here, as or; a)l oilier occasions, this is the fine awarded to be paid, but only half of 
which actually is levied on the parly. — IT. 

t List of the vile classes from whom no one can take water to drink — 

A’assai. Kusaliiak, Porya, Molt, Kami, Damai, Kula, Chama-khalak, Phvgan, iMassal- 
man, Sonar, Sarki, ^ c. — H. 
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drink water from his hand, then in such case the Siulra is decapitated and 
his property confiscated : and in tliis latter case all the Vaisyas of the city 
must perform jnayascJiitta.* 

If a Brahman defile a Kshatriyas or a Vaisyas ovxipure Sudra's (Avhose 
water may be drank) daughter, it is no legal oflence. If a Brahman or 
Kshatriya or Vaisya or pure SMra violate the daughter of one of the vile 
classes ; then, if a Brahman, his whole property is confiscated and a stripe 
of hair shaved off all the four sides of his head, and he is expelled the 
country ; and all the four castes must perform prayaschitta. If a Ksha- 
triya or Vaisya or Sudra do so, his life is forfeited as well as his property 
confiscated. If any one become enamoured of a lovely girl and he give 
her charms or philters, and medicines whereby he comes to enjoy her ; then 
he shall be made to “ touch the stone” and be heavily fined : and the 
person who sold him the medicine or made the charms for him shall be 
fined also. 

If any one corrupt and seduce the wife of any Parhaltiah, (whether of 
the Brahmanical or other caste) such Parbattiuh shall, if the case be 
clearly so, himself put the adulterer to death, and afterwards cut off the 
nose and hair of the adulteress, and turn her adrift. The injured husband, 
jf he prove his injury, shall do all this without question, even though the 
slain adulterer be a Brahman. 

But if the woman, when her husband would cut off her nose, can 
escape and prove her innocence before a court of justice ; then the mur- 
derer of the pretended adulterer shall be executed, and all his property 
confiscated. In case the Parhaltiah adulteress have sinned with many 
men, then the Parhaltiah husband shall only slay the first adulterer with 
his wife, and no other. 


* When a person is ordered to perform this purification he goes to the Dhdrmadhikdri 
and learns from him what rites are needful to be gone through. The Dharinddhikdri writes 
him a prescription for their performance, and takes usually two rupees for it.— H. 
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If the stroke of the injured husband fail to kill the adulterer, and he 
turn on the husband and slay him, the adulterer shall escape punishment, 
and keep the woman to boot. Such is the usage among all the Parhattiahs 
so long as they marry among the Parhattiahs ; but if a Parhattiah marry 
a Newarui, he shall not have the privileges above described in respect to 
her. If any Parhattiah ( Khas or Magar) marry the daughter of his ma- 
ternal uncle, it is well, and even obligatory on the girl’s parents if the man 
seek it : and the parents must wait his permission to marry her elsewhere. 
So, also, if the father’s sister’s son seek the mother’s brother’s daughter 
in marriage, the latter must assent, nor can she marry elsewhere till he 
has declared his disinclination ; if such a person there be in existence. 
But if any Newar have any sexual commerce with the daughter of his ma- 
ternal uncle, it is totally unlawful (by way of marriage or not), and he 
shall be severely fined. 

Assault. — If two persons disagree, fall out, and one strike the other so 
as to bring blood, and he who has lost blood go to the court and complain, 
the court in case the charge is proved, shall make the blood-drawer “ touch 
the stone” and fine him five rupees to the Sirkar, 

Fraud. — If any one, having mortgaged his land or property to a cre- 
ditor, afterwards mortgage it to a second creditor, and the case come before 
court, the court shall award the land or goods to the first creditor ; but if 
the second creditor agree to pay the debt of the first creditor, the second 
may keep the pledged land or goods till the pledge is redeemed. 

Guti Lands . — If any pledge his Guti* land for money and spend that 
money, in such case both giver and taker of such pledge shall be fined. 


* Guti is land consecrated to the deity, a sort of mortmain remaining in the hand of the 
mortmainer and his descendants, (ostensibly tor the use of such deity, but really for own use, 
the obligation to the god being liquidated by a petty annual offering to him,) is for security from 
rapacity of government or the prodigality of heirs. It is deemed more sacred than “ biitha, 
which is an offering to Brahmans, not to god himself, and is an alienation too. Whereas Guti 
is only ostensibly an alienation — in fact, an entail of the strictest kind on the descendants of 
the Gutiyar. It is neither partible among heirs, nor transferable in any degree — H. 
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But if the taker of such pledge upon discovery of its being Guti, give it 
up, then he shall not he fined. 

Forgery. — If any one, claiming under a deceased person, forge a bond 
of debt due to the deceased, and produce the bond and witnesses in court, 
demanding payment of debt as the representative of the deceased, and the 
forgery he proved, the court shall award the forger loss of his right hand 
and a heavy fine, and make him “ touch the stone and from the other 
party they shall take jitmtri for the SirJcdr. 

Swindling . — If any one pretending to be the owner of land, pledge it 
and borrow money on it, and the taker of the pledge discover the fraud and 
complain in court : in case the matter is proved, the giver of such pledge 
shall have his hand cut off ; the right owner of the land shall have his 
own ; and the acceptor of the pledge be without remedy. 

Disputed Bonds. — If the heirs of a dead man produce an obligation for 
money, all the witnesses to which are dead, and the debtor deny the bond, 
and no other evidence can be had ; — if such a case be brought before the 
Adiilat, the court refers it to a Panchiyat or orders an ordeal, or tenders to 
the parties the decisory oath. Thus, if they be Shiva-mdrgy Newdrs, it 
orders either of them to put the Hari Vansa on his head, and take up the 
money contested at his soul’s peril if it be not his ; or if they be Bmiddha- 
nidrgy, it commands either to take the PancJia Rahsha and do likewise. 
The tax on such issues is ten per cent, from the winner and five per cent, 
from the loser, or dusond-hisond, see ^ 13. 

Ishpdl Residency, Idth January, 1831. 
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ESSAY 

ON 

SANSCRIT ALLITERATION. 


By the Rev. WILLIAM YATES. 


Alliteration is a subject, whicb in different eras of the Avorld has 
engaged the attention and consumed the time of men of the most powerful 
minds, both in the East and in the West. In the dark ages, when men 
retired to monasteries, hermitages, deserts and caves, taking with them all 
the learning of their time, it excites no surprise, that they attempted to 
relieve the tedium of solitude, and to Avhet their ingenuity, by compositions ‘ 
which required the most vigorous efforts of intellect. It may be lamented 
that they were not employed in more profitable pursuits ; but it cannot be 
denied, that they have afforded the strongest proofs of skill and persevering 
labour. Owing, however, not to any want of capacity, but rather to a 
deficiency even in the Latin language when compared witli the Sanscrit, 
the recluses of the West were never able to equal the sages of the East. 
Their alliterations appear to be confined chiefly to letters, and not to extend, 
as in Sanscrit, to syllables, to words, to padas, and to whole stanzas. The 
following may be taken as a specimen of their attainments in this art 

/nter cuncta micans jgniti sidera coeli, 
iJxpellit tenebras e toto Phoebus ut orbe ; 
iSic caecas removit Je sus caliginis umbras, 

T'ivicansque simul uero praecordia motu, 

A^olem justiciae se se probat esse beatns. 
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The letters repeated, when read downwards, form the word Jesus three 
times, i. e. at the beginning, in the middle, and at the end. 

Among the writers of this description in Europe, Aldhei.m is one of 
the most celebrated. He lived at the time of the Saxon Heptarchy, and was 
thirty years governor of the monasteiy of Malmsbury. He devoted much 
time to the study of Latin prosody and alliteration. ; and is said to have 
produced a piece, which whether read upwards or downwards, forwards or 
backwards, was the same, like the third example of stanzas in artificial 
forms occurring in this essay. There is reason however to believe, though 
many ingenious pieces were produced in Europe, that alliteration was 
never reduced to a system as in Asia ; and that Aldhelm, though one of the 
first writers of this class there, will not bear a strict comparison with Kinf dXsa 
of this country. 

It is generally believed, that the celebrated poet KIlIoXsa lived near the 
commencement of the Christian era. He was one of the nine splendid gems 
that adorned the court of Vikramaditaa, and by the epithet KoUjita, con- 
queror of millions, which was applied to him, it would seem that he was 
the chief. He wrote the Nalodaya for the purpose of exhibiting his 
unbounded skill in alliteration. In four books, containing on the average 
fifty-four stanzas each, he has given such illustrations of this subject as can 
never be surpassed. 

This M'ork has lately been published in Europe, with a Latin tran.sla- 
tioii by a continental scholar, Ferdinandus Senary : but from the manner 
in which the text is printed, the grand design of KalIdasa is completely 
sacrificed ; and from the manner in which the translation is made, his mean- 
ing appears to be, in many instances, most obscurely expressed, and some- 
times entirely mistaken. No reason can be imagined, why Kalidasa should 
again write the history of King Nala and DAMAYANxf, after it had been so 
elegantly written in flowing verse by Vyasa Deva, except that he intended 
in this simple story to shew forth his ingenuity in alliteration ; yet as his work 
has been printed in Europe, no person would suppose that it coiitained a sin- 
gle instance of such ingenuity. Since then it was the particular design of 
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this great poet, to illustrate this subject ; it will be proper in the first place 
to consider the different kinds of alliteration which his work contains. 

The Nalodaya is for the most part written in verse measured by time, 
but is interspersed with verses measured by the number of syllables. The 
verses measured by time belong to the second class, first order, first genus, 
and ninth species of Sanscrit poetry. The genus is called and 

the species Each line contains thirty-two instants, with the 

poetic pause at the end of the third foot or twelfth instant. An instant is 
one short syllable ; a long syllable is two instants. In scanning this 
metre, only trisyllabic feet must be used ; with the exception of one dissyl- 
labic, the spondee ; and one quadrisyllabic, the proceleusmatic. The sixth 
foot of each line, or of the second and fourth p&das, must be an amphibrach 
or proceleusmatic. The alliteration takes place in the first pada immedi- 
ately after the first foot ; and in the second pdda at the close ; in the third 
p6.da, in like manner, after the first foot, and in the fourth at the close ; or 
in other words, the alliteration is found in the beginning of each line after 
the first foot and at the end. The first verse will serve as a general 
specimen for the whole, as — 

^ WW IN../W— I I I w| Iw^ — 

|v./W— I — I |v./ — wl 1^^ — 

^ 

0 my heart ! never depart from Yddava, the father of Love, who is the fire that burns the 
intolerable wood of sin, and who preserves the three worlds from all enemies. 

Though the preceding is the regular structure of the verses measured by 
time in the N^alddaya, yet there are one or two exceptions in the position of 
the letters repeated. In the first book the following exception occurs ; 

She saw there some men bright as fire, glorious and energetic ; and in appearance so like 
Nala, that there was no difference between them. 

2 L 
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The verses in the Nalodaya, measured by the number of the syllables, 
and interspersed with the others, are of the first class and of the first order 
of Sanscrit poetry ; and are either of the eighth genus, consisting 

of eight syllables to the pdda, and the fifth species, ; or of the 

twelfth genus, consisting of twelve syllables to the pdda, and of the 

fifth species, In scanning these metres the only feet employed are 

the Iambus and Anapaest. In the verses of these metres the alliteration is 
sometimes the same in all the four pAdas ; but most commonly it is difi’er- 
ent in the third and fourth pddas to what it is in the first and second. The 
position of the repeated letters in each pAda is determined by the choice of 
the poet. The following examples will illustrate these remarks: — 

‘ — o — w — w — w — w — 

sj — - ■" 

While he, a sea of excellence, and she, of a loving mind, were in their glory, the warbling 
flowery spring reUaned. 


W'-' — W— WW — VW— WW — SJ — vw — 

- -- — - - - 

This river side is very beautiful, free from cranes, and adorned with flowers which have been 
tasted by the bees. What coyness is this of yours ? said one who with gentle force and flattery 
led away his beloved. 

In these metres Kalidasa often confines the alliteration to two of the 
pAdas, in which case, instead of repeating the letters twice, he repeats them 
four times. In all these instances the letters repeated form complete 
padas : — as 

fim 1 

f%m f^T II 

‘ ’Twas as if some angry cuckoo was chiding the absent fair ones, and addressing them in 
broken accents.' 
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gf^Tgrr i 

^?7TT ’JfRT RIRT^^fT*. 50^^TrR^R: II 

■ ■ I .III ,■■■1— -I. — sf 

Did not the lover, gazing on the vernal sky, which, from the number of sportive busy bees, 
appeared covered with wandering clouds, meet with the object of his heart’s desire ? 

Those wishing to see other examples of the kinds of alliteration that 
have been here introduced, have only to refer to the NaUdaya, where 
they will find them in abundance. The work, however, being confined 
entirely to the kinds that have been mentioned, does not supply a 
full exposition of the subject under consideration. It furnishes numerous 
examples of the first three orders of this species of poetry, and particu- 
larly of the third ; but not extending beyond these, it leaves untouched 
seven other orders which are necessary to complete the system. And even 
in the first three orders, it does not give examples of all the genera, and 
much less of all the species which they contain. 

The subject of alliteration, therefore, deserves in this place a more 
minute consideration. It forms a distinct, and what may be denominated 
a third class of Sanscrit poetry, and may be used, as Ave have seen, in 
metres of any description, both of the first and second class.* The name 
by Avhich it is known is Yamaka. In compositions of this nature, it 

is au invariable rule, that while the syllables to be repeated are left to the 
pleasure of the poet, in every repetition they must be employed in a 
difierent acceptation ; and if this rule is ever violated, it is at the expense 
of his ingenuity. 

In this class of poetry there are ten orders, and in some of them 
several genera, species, and varieties, Avhich Ave shall now proceed to specify. 

1.— The first order is called In this the letters repeated occur 

together without any others. intervening. It has four genera, determined 
by the number of pddas in which the alliteration occurs. We shall give one 
specimen of each genus. Every stanza or verse is divided into four parts. 


* For a description of these classes, see 


the Prosody of the author’s Grammar. 
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called xiT^ padas ; if the alliteration occurs only in one of these, it is of 
the first genus ; if in two, of the second ; if in three, of the third ; and if 
in four, of the fourth. 

In the first genus there are several species, which arise from the posi- 
tion which the reiterated letters occupy in either of the four padas. They 
may be placed at the beginning, in the middle, or at the end of the pdda 
as well as in the first, second, third, or fourth pdda at pleasure ; but to 
belong to this genus must occur in only one pdda : as, 

^TTTT inizi i 

vf ^ nJ 

The people are happy in having you for their king •. you who are distinguished in receiving 
taxes to the extent of the four seas. 

In the second genus there are six species, arising from the repetition 
of the letters together in two of the pddas ; as in the first and second ; the 
first and third ; the first and fourth ; the second and third ; the second and 
fourth ; or the third and fourth : 

>• i 

‘ May these glorious kings conquer in the dreadful battle — by whom the earth is filled with 
wealth.’ 

In the third genus there are four species, arising from the repetition 
of the letters together in three of the pddas ; as in the first, second, and 
third ; the first, second, and fourth ; the first, third, and fourth ; or the 
second, third, and fourth : as, 

II 

0 beloved, roe are conquered by your beautiful countenance ; and tvhy should not the lotus 
lehich adorns the water, surrounded with bees and full of petals, prevail, though it does not 
speak ? 
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In the fourth genus there is only one species, which arises from the 
repetition of the letters together in each of the pdtlas : as, 

tlTTflf tT7T?lt II 

— — — ^ 



The whole heaven resounded with the many deep pitiable and wailing sounds of the birds, 
quitting the surface of the lakes and flying in all directions. 

The last three genera may have several species, arising from the 
position which the repeated letters occupy in the pdda, as stated in the first 
genus. They may be placed at the beginning, middle, or end of each p&da, 
at the pleasure of the poet. 

2. — The second order is called It differs from the former in the 

repetition of the letters with something intervening. It has four genera, which 
are distinguished by the repetition of the same letters, apart from each other, 
in one, two, three, or four padas. 

The repetition of letters apart in only one p&da displays no skill in 
alliteration : it may happen by chance ; it is therefore unnecessary to give 
an example of this genus. 

In the second genus there are six species, arising from the position 
which the repeated letters occupy, as in the first and second padas; the 
first and third ; the first and fourth ; or the second and third ; the second 
and fourth ; or the third and fourth : as 

The peacock, having a beautiful shining tail, has ascended the crystal mount of pleasure, and 
is dancing. 

In the third genus there are four species, determined by the position 
which the repeated letters occupy in the first, second and third 5 the first, 
second and fourth ; the first, third and fourth ; or the second, third and 
fourth padas : as 

2 M 
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’?7IT: 1 

■ -1 

The enemy's elephants, killed by our destroying power, appeared by their flowing blood like a 
dark cloud reddened by the setting sun. 

Ill the fourth genus there is only one species — though there may be 
several varieties, from the position of the repeated letters in different parts 
of the padas : 

- sj 

II 

Your head of hair is like the bees (for blackness,) your face superior to the lotus ; and you among 
your lovers, like Lakshmi, enrich (your favourite.) 

In this order the repeated letters may be placed at the beginning, 
middle or end ; in the beginning and middle ; the beginning and end ; the 
middle and end ; or in all the three parts : as 

— — — — _ 

Joyful laughter was destroyed ; the pleasures of love were diminished ; the disconsolate 
women were no longer cheerful ; and the welfare of the city was neglected. 

Besides the above, there are several other varieties in this order, aris- 
ing from the use of two sets of repeated letters or words ; in which case 
the first pdda agrees with the second, and the third with the fourth ; or 
the first with the third, and the second with the fourth ; or the first with 
the fourth, and the second with the third : as 

’f rrst: i 

s> 

By the cries of the cuckoo ; by the sound of your voice, my friend ; and by the blowing of the 
south winds, my heart is ravished. 


* This is called 
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If in this order, the alliteration occurs at the beginning of each pdda, 
it is called WSR ; if at the end 

3. — The third order is called and is a union or mixture 

of the two preceding orders, having the same letters repeated both together 
and apart. The alliteration may consist of different letters, as in the 
first order 5 or of the same letters, as in the second : and thus two genera are 
produced. 

In the first genus, which consists of different letters repeated both toge- 
ther and apart, there are three species, as when the first pdda agrees 
with the second, and the third with the fourth ; or the first with the third, 
and the second with the fourth ; or the first with the fourth, and the second 
with the third : as 

What woman can bear to see the rainy season, when the stars are hid by clouds, when the 
loud thunder resounds, and the clouds are black as death ? 

In the second genus there are two species, as when the same letters 
are repeated both together and apart, in two or in iom pddas : as 

^ 

We shall die by the night lengthened into nine hours, which though I have passed, still it is 
not gone. 

4. — The fourth order is called or In this the last letters 

of one pdda correspond with the beginning of the next : as 

S* sj sj 

The bewilderment of the lidkshases wandering in all directions was manifest, and by their 
great leader, when routed, many unworthy deeds were done. 
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5.— The fifth order is called In this order a comparison is 

instituted between the whole pddas. 

There are four genera. The first has six species ; as when the first 
and second ; or first and third ; or first and fourth ; or second and third ; 
or second and fourth ; or third and fourth , pddas are alike, hut not the 
remaining ones. 

The second has three : as when the first is the same as the second, and 
the third as the fourth ; or when the first is the same as the third, and the 
second as the fourth ; or when the first is the same as the fourth, and the 
second as the third. The third has three: as when the first, second and 
third ; or the first, third and fourth ; or the second, third and fourth are 
alike.! The fourth has one, as when all the pddas are the same : as 

He burnt the city which was not accessible to the great and powerful monkeys, and which 
could not be reduced by men. 

Lanka ( Ceylon ) devoted to Siva, and having in it beautiful fine houses ; possessing absolute 
authority, and being inhabited by the destroyers of the sages, was burnt. 

•sj A A 

~~ V# ^ ^ 

Hanumdn with the signet shone distinguished ; 

Indra with his mistress, having been before defeated, was pleased ; 

Old Ocean with his inferior deities being surpassed, was angry; 

And the joy-inspiring wind being changed, blew. 


* Tlie second, third, fourth, fifth and sixth of these species are called respectively, 

t The third is not reckoned a distinct genus by native writers, but is classed with the 
first, and considered only as an extension of it. The three genera of which examples are 
given are denominated, T|T^T'«ITW, 
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6. — The sixth order is called It has a certain number of 

syllables reiterated alternately through the whole stanza. The distinc- 
tions in it arise from the number of the syllables that are repeated. The 
following is a specimen of the trisyllabic kind : as 

i 

■gTT^TTT^TTI »rJ?^TrTJ9»T^T7T^II 

The fine mountain elephants were not spared; 

An entire stop was put to the motion of the birds ; 

A ll enjoyment was perfectly destroyed ; 

The disconsolate women were deeply afflicted: 

And then the brave perished, but not in battle. 

7. — The seventh order is called It has a given number of 

syllables, I’eading the same backwards and forwards. 

Four kinds of it are enumerated. First, when one half pdda reads 
backwards, the same as the next does forwards. Secondly, when one p&da 
reads the same backwards as the next does forwards. Thirdly, when two 
p&das or one line reads backwards the same as the next does forwards. 
Fourthly, when one sUka or stanza reads backwards the same as the next 
does forwards : as 

5Tr*iT^^ ^irsi^T-Er ii 

That great army by its valour triumphed in many a battle. 

5!T«^r^rTfrrft^r ii 

That fine army, defended by huge elephants, resounding with the shouts of the fearless, 
intent upon fighting and destroying the enemy, is irresistible. 

The woman whose mind is not enchanted by the peacock's voice: who is bold and unsubdued 
by all-subduing love, is not the woman for me. 

* This is also called placed under the head of 

2 N 
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1 ^TT^HTt^'^'^5?WVTKHlT^T?r7T II 

rl^^TT^tUlT^TST’^f it^^^rT^r 1 ’gfCWTT^T^^^T^ftmTfH nlf^fsT II 

O immortals ; the well armed, hold, glorious and warlike enemy does not tremble at our 
prowess. What fine, well mailed, broad chested, bold man, is acting the hero, unmoved in the loud 
resounding battle ? 

The following, written over the holy water in one of the churches in 
Paris, is a specimen of the kind in Greek ; with this difference, that the 
Avhole reads the same backwards and forwards, and has the same meaning 
both ways — aw^tjgjO!, (iri [j.omv oipiv — (wash your sins and not merely your 
face.) 

The following is a specimen of the same kind in Latin. 

Roma tibi suhito, motihus ibit amor. 

Sole medere pede, ede, perede melos. 

There are instances of a like nature in Sanscrit, The following stanza 
reads the same backwards and forwards, and has the same meaning berth 
ways. 

Is not this a beautiful woman, whose gait is like that of a large elephant ? She is adorned 
with her necklace, is gone into the grove, and let her lover follow. 

6. — 'The eighth order is In this every pada must be the 

same, and also every part of every pada ; so that the same letters must be 
reiterated as many times as the nature of the verse requires, to fill up the 
whole stanza. There may of course be many kinds of this, arising from the 
number of syllables fixed upon for repetition, and the metre employed. 

As the words or syllables repeated must occur in a different sense 
every time they are repeated, it is difficult to find such as can be reiterated 
through a whole stanza, and yet make good sense. The following is given 
as a specimen of this kind of composition, for the explanation of which I am 


* This term is applied by some writers to the next order. 
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indebted to Mr. Wilson. Though a misapplication of ingenuity, it serves 
the purpose for which it is here adduced, of explaining the nature of this 
description of alliteration. 

wm-irm i 

^wsr^Tii 

O thou ! who participatest in my feelings, effect the union of me, with this maiden, alike 
unparalleled by any ; in whom loveliness and accomplishments are combined ; but who is filled 
with haughtiness, and is indifferent to my sufferings. 

Analysis ; — a fellow sutFerer, from ^?rTSf and ;* HI me, 
with this (maid) ; unparalleled in beauty and accom- 
plishments, from ¥, m, 51^, and bring to or with, unite, 

and ^ to lead ; inditferent to my sufferings, 

and haughty, ^ and ^rsf- 

9. — The ninth order is This requires one whole stanza to 

be the same as the next in sound, but different in sense. Strictly speaking, 
there can be only one kind of this ; the only distinction that can be 
made is that arising from the varied length of the stanza. The following 
are specimens of this description : as, 

WR’Sqff II 

-3 

He will go to the good, great, handsome, rough chested, renowned, virtuous, excellent, blue- 
eyed king, ( tt&ma.) 

And in passing to the principal, lofty, enchanting, hard, inhabited mountain opposite, his 
splendour will be visible, for a season, in the sky. 

10. — The tenth order is called This is only partial 

alliteration ; it has sometimes only the appearance of it, arising from some 


* as || 
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similarity in the sound of certain letters ; at others there is an alliteration, 
but it is irregular, and can be reduced to no definite rules : as 

The noble Kurus, devoted to the conquering and preserving of the land, firmly opposed their 
enemies, and made them tremble in the battle. 

Besides the preceding there is another kind of alliteration called 
by means of which the whole stanza may be thrown into some artificial 
form. The particular form into which the verse is thrown, gives to it both 
its character and name, as may be perceived by the instances which 
follow. 

1 . — The has the syllables of the stanza so arranged as to 

read the same either straight forward, or cross-ways, following the order of 
the lines drawn from the first syllables. These lines are supposed to pre- 
sent a figure something like a stream of urine passing from a cow, and 
hence the name by which this kind of alliteration is denominated ; as 


•JT 1% ^ ^ ^ 



^Micn the contest commenced with loud vociferations, the juice fiowed copiously from the 
infuriated elephants engaged in the battle. 


-■ — The after the stanza is regularly arranged according to 

its four pddas, or component parts, has the syllables so disposed that the 
whole of the first half reads the same straightforwards or downwards ; and 
the whole of the second half reads the same beginning with the first syllables 
forwards and the last syllables upwards ; as 


^ Ttr 5T -5^ 

^ 51 5Rr 

5T 5^ 5Rr 5T 


c •v •v 

IfT ^ 51 

^ IT ^ 

$ 5|1 ^ 
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The stanza arranged in its common form reads thus — 

The feld of battle is enlightened by the fearless; but destructive to the pleasures of the 
fearful; on it the brave shout for victory, and the base arc put to flight, 

3. — The has each pdda the same, whether read forward or 

backward, or from, the centre to each extremity ; while all the pddas to- 
gether read the same either downwards or upwards, whether we commence 


at the centre or at each 

extremity : as 






wr 





wr 

T 

gr 


*Rr 







2RT 

T 



T 





•wr 







The verse in its usual form stands thus — 

O dastards ; (sec where) the rutting elephants are contending, exciting the gods to war, 
carrying the proud foes to warlike deeds, and shining (under the conduct of those who) save the 
conquering and the conquered* 

4 . — The has the syllables so arranged, that when the stanza 

is divided into its four component parts, each part reads the same straight 
forwards, or crossways, like the braces of a dnim ; whence its name. 



* Literally the poor and the prosperous. 

2 o 
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The verse in its regular form stands thus : 

The army at the commencement of the expedition was full of spirits; and with its infur i~ 
ated elephants, vociferous and well conditioned. 

5. The admits of the letters being arranged in the form of a wheel 

or discus, from which it takes its name. The letter that is repeated forms the 
axle from which the reading commences ; reading first to the right, then 
downwards, again to the left and then upwards ; afterwards from the top 
round the peripherj'. The first line of the verse forms the radii ; and the 
second line, together with the letters at the end of each of the radii, forms 
the circumference ; as — 



The verse in its regular form reads thus — 

(A pond) adorned with deer, ijeese, quails and teals, and havitiy its winds impregnated tvith 
the moist odours of the tender lotuses. 

The or the great or Potters wheel, differs from the 

preceding in being icad fiom the axle along the radius upwards, then along 
the periphery to the left, and down the next radius to the axle. Then 
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commencing from the axle again it proceeds in like manner through the 
other three parts of the wheel — as will appear from the following example : — 


TTNr^fTTf%f fl^?THT^TTT I 

Tr^TTfTT^?J^Tr^q^r7T^TT:T Tmrrl^T tIT»1^3Tf^7TrWTT II 

Radha hearing the words of her companions , and going joyfully according to appointment 
at the time of the festival, was dishonoured : and being truly devoted to her lord, was suffused 
with tears of grief that she was not rather killed, 

6.- — The is SO composed that the stanza may be arranged in 

the form of a lotus, from which its name is derived. There are various 
kinds of it according to the number of petals assigned to the lotus. In this the 
syllable that is repeated forms the seed vessel, from which the reading com- 
mences towards the side E. and passing from thence (except at the cardinal 
points) to the next petal towards N. &c. In the petals to the cardinal 
points, the letters are read twice, once forwards and one backwards ; as 
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If the size of the lotus is enlarged by the admission of tM o stanzas into 
its composition, the construction is more simple, as in the following example, 
which is read right across according to the figures one, tw o, three, four. 
This was given me by a pundit applying for a situation as a teacher ; and 
the syllables beginning at one and going round to eight, form the motto 
which in Bengali means. Forget me not. 



The following is the regular form of the stanzas and their rendering — 

"T T^ri ^ !l 

I, having heard of your great fame 

By the hearing of the ear, have come (to see you); 

I do not ref/nesl of yon ci.her elephants or horses; 
y til her, O Preserver! do I desire silver or gold ; 

I do not seek th. injelicily of others ; 

But, Sir, your lasting jtt asperity . 

You will understand, O Poet! the sum of all my desires. 

By reading the first and last syllables of these stanzas. 
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Compare with the preceding figure the stanza, which in its regular 
form reads thus — 

-STrw^TrWTT I 

^rfircTTciTr ii 

O excellent for wisdom, your assembly shines distingnished for taste, full of splendour, high 
in spirit, expert at repartee, and divinely resplendent. 

7. — The admits the stanzas to be thrown into the form of a 

sword, whence the name. The first stanza forms the blade, and the second 
the remaining part of the sword. Read first round the blade, and then 
the right, left, and central parts of the hilt. 



The following is the regular form of these words with their rendering: — 

Wfirsfm’iT^’srT’. i 

May the great Umd, who is continually praised in, powerful strains by Siva, Indra, Rama, 
and Ganesha; who is able to take away their pain; who is the mother of the devout, the 

2 p 
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concentration of excellencies, the remover of fear, the venerable goddess, the glory of women, 
command my ■prosperity. 

8. — The presents the stanza in the form of a how. The read- 

ing commences from the centre letter of the bowstring within the arrow, 
first to the right hand and then from the same letter to the left. After, 
from the centre letter of the bow, first to the right hand and then to the 
left ; as will be seen by comparing the verse which folloM s with the artificial 
form : 



RTTT \ 

II 

May the excellent goddess Tdra, the constant giver of good and the 7'emovcr of all 
hindrance, though tremendous and unattainable by your works, promote your welfare. 

is made in imitation of a necklace or rosary. The 
reading commences from the foremost bead, pearl, or jewel, and passing 
liom that to the upper line goes round the string according to the figures. 
The letters in the first gem and all in the upper line, are read from the 
left to the centre, then upwards, downwards, back again to the centre and 
to the right, every sj liable being repeated with the centre one. All in the 
second line from 7 to 12 are read from the right hand to the centre, then 
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downwards, upwards, back again to the centre and to the left, as will appear 
from comparing with the artificial form the stanza that follows : 


a 3 4 5 6 



^T5rr!%3iTT:rfli^ ^rfcr ^rrtRirfnt'u il 

Know, O ivise man, that those icho come to the brink of the river of the gods, and repeating 
the name of Rama depart to immortalitg, are absorbed in Vishnu ; they, like cold in icinter, do 
7iot return to this sinful world; their hope, like the horizon bright tvith the setting sun, obtains 
liberation from the world, and is no more disappointed. 

10. — The is of a more extensive form, and I am indebted to 

the Calcutta Christian Observer, August, 1835, for a specimen of it : it was 
composed by a pandit at Nadiya, and addressed to a Missionary. It is not 
quoted for the sense it contains, but as furnishing an example of a numbei 
of stanzas arranged in the form of a tree. The stem of the tiee beginning 
from the top N, and going to the bottom forms the first stanza. 
taking the left hand side, and joining all the letters with the stem, other 
stanzas are produced, as and so forth to the bottom of the stem 
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Then &c. &c. Afterwards by taking the riglit hand, and joining 

all those letters with the stem, other verses are produced, as and 

&c. &c. In this manner thirty-four stanzas are contained in tlie 
small compass of this tree. The accompanying is the figure of the tree, 
copied from the original Sanscrit manuscript as nearly as it can be imitated 
in type. 
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This has been literally rendered, and, as far as possible imitated in 
form, in the subjoined English version ; — 
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To the ultimate BeiDg’s, 
To the Lord of the lowliest’s 
To the uDirersal Ruler’s ser- 
To the world-contaioing Deity's service] 
To all pleasurable delights ev 
To the enjoyment of agreeable food ever] 
To the worship of the Supreme Deity ear 
To reposing on beautiful couches, laudab 
To wandering in places of retirement! 
Full of merit, peaceful, grave, to good deeds in-; 
Clad in neat garments, with mind to wisdom devot i 
Protector of the poor, prosperous, meditating the Shasters 
Faring abundantly, right-spoken, and ever pure 
Removing the griefs of the poor, with mind hxed on God, 
Delighting to aid others, slow to unbecoming behaviour, ex 
Devoted to virtue, following the instructions of the Shasters, excel 


To 

God 

holy 

ser- 

vice 

ev- 

er 

ear- 

nest- 

iy 

in- 

clin- 

ed 

in 

heart, 
ex- 
cel- 
lent, 
and 
hap- 
py^ 
Sir ' 
may 

Sat. 


Being’s ultimate the To 

Being’s ail-wise omniscient the To 

jser- Deity’s preserving all the To 
service just good Bestower’s the To 
ev- Deity redeeming great the To 
most Invisible the of worship the To 
ear- duties proper your weigh to Maturely 
just- enjoyment every of sweetness the taste To 
fondly groves charming through rove To 

in- compassionately upright, clever, Handsome, 

dispos- meditation to happy, duties appropriate to Attached 
prone ever ill and good of balancing the To 
in clean ever and mild-spoken. Sin-hating 
devoted, truth to, holy, righteous. Merciful, 

ex- another help to slow not, diligent, intelligent. Sober, 
excel- passions subdued of,trnth speaking,patient,compo5ed. Tranquil 


I 

tlOll I 

be I 
yours, j 
Ameu !: 


In addition to the different kinds of Alliteration which have been 
specified there is one other worthy of notice : it is that of forming stanzas 
with any given number of consonants. Verses are formed, from w hich half 
the letters of the alphabet are excluded, and others in which only one- 
fourth part of the consonants occurs. These are again reduced to three, 
tw’o, and even one consonant. It might appear altogether impossible to 
compose an entire and intelligible verse by the aid of a single consonant , 
yet in Sanscrit this has been achieved. In the following stanza no conso- 
nant is used save ^ d, and it occurs no less than six and thirty times. 

I f I 

(Krishna) the benevolent, the troubler of the injurious, the purifier, whose arm is destructive 
to the impious ; who gives both to the liberal and the miser, and is the destroyer of destroyers, 
discharged a weapon at the enemy, 

2 Q 
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In reference to tlie artificial specimens it may be observed, that 
since every form which pleases the imagination of the Poet may be select- 
ed as a kind of mould into which the verse may be cast or shaped, it 
is manifest that many other forms, beside those given, might be produced. 
Among these are commonly enumerated the flag, the dove-cot, the boat, 
the serpent, the earth, the door, the curls, the pond, the chain, the chariot, 
the sun or moon, and constellations, &c. Of all these I have not been able 
to obtain good specimens, and as most of them are of modern invention, 
and may be formed and increased at the pleasure of the Pandits, I have 
not deemed it of much importance to seek after them. The examples 
that have been supplied will be sufficient to explain the nature of this kind 
of poetry ; and taken in connection with the other ten orders, to shew that 
alliteration in Sanscrit, is a subject of no inconsiderable extent. I have 
not yet seen any thing in print on this curious topic ; it would be vanity 
therefore to suppose that I have exhausted it in this short attempt. Should 
what has here been advanced lead some scholar, better capable of fulfilling 
the task, to discuss it at a greater length, I shall consider that I have 
done more service to the cause of literature, and the objects of the Asiatic 
Society by prompting that individual to write, than by any thing I have 
Avritten. The little information I have collected, has been gleaned with 
some trouble from different native wmrks, there not being to my know- 
ledge even among them a complete treatise on the subject. 

I cannot conclude without observing, that the very ingenious speci- 
mens of alliteration Avhich have been brought forward, must convince every 
unprejudiced mind that the natives of this country are by no means defi- 
cient in intellect. Ao nation has ever penetrated to a greater extent the 
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arcana of literature than the Hindus ; and no other nation has ever yet 
presented an equal variety of poetic compositions. The various metres of 
Greece and Rome have filled Europe with astonishment ; but what are 
these compared with the extensive range of Sanscrit metres under its three 
classes of poetical writing 1 Whilst we thus place the Eastern sages far 
above all the Western bards for their skill in poetry, it must at the same 
time be regretted, that their attention to those parts of learning which 
required great ingenuity, diverted their minds from tliat correct and digni- 
fied style of prose composition in which the Greek and Latin writers so 
much excel them, and which to a nation is of far greater importance than 
all the embellishments of poetry. 

The past ought to yield a lesson for the future. From the past the 
Hindus may learn that they have no reason to be discouraged in any lite- 
rary undertaking, from the apprehension that they shall fail through the 
want of talent : only let them cultivate their minds to the extent of which 
they are capable, and they have nothing to fear from competition with any 
nation upon the earth. But for the future let them learn how much more 
it will be to their interest, both as individuals and as a people, to employ 
their talents in the noble pursuit of science, rather than in the abstruse, 
though ingenious parts of literature. Past experience has shewn, in the 
character of the English, that science can do more for a nation than lite- 
rature ; and that both of them combined can work wonders. There was a 
time, as in the days of Aldhelm, when the English, like the Hindus, were 
more devoted to the recondite parts of school learning, than to the acqui- 
sition of sound scientific knowledge ; and had they continued so, they had 
never been what they are at the present period. Those dark ages have 
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rolled away, and the light of science and literature are now shining forth 
in their strength. That light has dawned on this land ; the Hindu youth 
are opening their eyes to behold its glories, and are commencing a career 
which will conduct them to honor and prosperity. Let them pursue their 
noble course with ardour and perseverance ; and may the time come, when 
they shall as much excel Europeans for their improvements in science, as 
their forefathers excelled them in the dark and deep parts of literature. 



V. 


TRANSLATION 


OF AN 

IINSCRIPTION IN THE BURMESE LANGUAGE, 

DISCOVERED 

AT BUDDHA UfAYA, IN 1833. 


By LIEUTENANT-COLONEL H. BURNEY, 

British Resident in Am. 


The accompanying paper, (Plate I*) is a facsimile of an ancient Bur- 
mese inscription, which M'as discovered at Buddha Gaya by my brother. 
Captain George Burney, of the 38th Bengal Native Infantry, when he 
accompanied to that place in January 1833 the two Burmese Envoys who 
were lately residing in Bengal, on the part of the king of Ava. The black 
marble containing the inscription is fixed against the wall of the inner 


* The original fac-siinile having by some accident been lost, Mr. V. Hathorne, Judge 
of Gaya, was kind enough to have three more impressions taken with great care from the stone, 
which he states to be fixed into the wall in an inverted position. From these the present 
lithograph has been executed, marking the exterior margin of the letters as they now exist. 
This has been done with the greater care because a doubt exists as to the date on the stone; the 
short account given by myself in the Journal of the Asiatic Society, May 1834, from Ratna 
Paula’s reading, (withotit any knowledge of Colonel Burney’s having taking up the exami- 
nation of it) making it 200 years more recent than appears in the present translation.— J. P. Sec. 
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court of the convent of Sanyusis, mentioned in the 2d edition of Hamil- 
ton’s East India Gazetteer, under the article Buddha Gaya. That building 
is called on the spot Guru Math, and Captain Burney was informed, that 
this inscription was discovered near the large Buddlrist temple about forty 
years ago, whilst some labourer were excavating the earth for bricks with 
which to construct the convent, in the upper part of which lives the chief 
Sanydsi or 3Iahant who now has charge of all the religious edifices and 
monumental relics of Gaudama to be seen at Buddha Gaya, and who 
receives presents and almost royal attentions from all Buddhist pilgrims. 

The character in this inscription is styled by the Burmese, Kyouh-tsa,* 
or stone letter, and it bears something of the same resemblance to the 
Burmese character in common use, as our own print does to our hand writ- 
ing. The letters are square, whilst those of the common alphabet are 
round, and most of the inscriptions among the ruins of the thousands of 
temples in the old Burmese capital Pugin, as well as a remarkable in- 
scription 183 j^ears old, to be seen near the great pagoda of Koung 3I,hoo- 
dati-gyee opposite the city of Ava, which were supposed by former Engli^ 
travellers to be in the Pali character and language, are now known to be 
in the common Burmese language, but in this square alphabet. The fol- 
loM'ing is a specimen of the difference betw een the two characters : — 
ccGOOooS, a man, in thecommon Burmese writing, is mri I nrrf^ f 

in the square character. It does not appear, that this kind of writing was 
ever in general use hi Burmah, but there is one work now always written 
in a square character, slightly differing from that in this inscription. It is 
the Kammua-tsa (*), or rules for inducting a Burmese into the order ofpriest- 


*TLe letter here expressed by Is should, on analogy with the Devandgari, be written cA : In 
the same way the th should be s; the z should be j; the y frequently r ; and the d, t. The author 
prefers the English rendering which gives the pronunciation nearest to the original, and his 
orthography has accordingly been preserved throughout the present paper. Sec. 

The 4th line of the inscription contains this word. 

(’) Sansciit. Kaimma-vichya. 
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hood, translations from which are given in the Appendix No. 5, to Symes’s 
embassy to Ava, and in Dr. (Buchanan) Hamilton’s essay on the lite- 
rature and religion of the Burmans, published in the 6th volume of the 
Asiatic Researches. The writing exhibited in Symes's plate of the Bur- 
man alphabet as the Pali or religious text of the Burmans, is in the same 
square character ; indeed, it is a sentence copied from the Kamnma-tsa, 
which is usually written on plates of ivory or other substance with the 
Burmese varnish boiled, the plates being often gilded.* The learned ima- 
gine that the square form of the letters rendering this character more easy 
to be cut, it was invented for lapidary inscriptions ; or perhaps its closer 
resemblance to the ancient Pali alphabet may have led to its adoption. 
The Burmese possess eight or ten different kinds of Kijouk-tsa, but most of 
them differ from the character in this inscription chiefly in ornamental 
additions. 

As I possess and have read through a complete copy of the Burmese 
History in 39 volumes,! I have been enabled, with the assistance of some 


* SYMEshasnot copied the sentence quite correctly, and has omitted the first syllable of the 
first word. In the accompanying paper B. (Plate II.) the sentence maybe seen written in both 
the square and the common Burmese characters. The Kammua-tsa is composed entirely in the 
Pali language, and held in great reverence, being used to administer an oath upon to a priest, 
and sometimes on solemn occasions to laymen. Those vowel marks which are placed above 
consonants in the common character, are often placed, slightly altered, on the same line with 
the consonants in the Kammua-tsa character, apparently because the lines in that kind of 
writing have very little space between them. This Kammua-tsa character is called “ Mag- 
yeeze-ye,”l Tamarind seed writing, because the letters are supposed to resemble that seed. 

t The Burmese possess several histories of their own kings, as well as of the kings of 
Prome, Pagan, Pegu, Zenmay, Toung-ngoo and Ta-t,houng, relating fairly enough their dis- 
asters as well as successes, and bearing strong internal marks of authenticity, often supported 
by ancient stone inscriptions. About four years ago the present king of Ava appointed some 
ofhis most learned priests and officers to compile a new edition of the large Burmese History, 
called Malta Yazaicen-dau-gyee (“). I possess a copy of this work in 39 volumes. It commences 
with the creation of the world, according to the Buddhist system of cosmogony, and after giving 

I Perhaps a corruption of May&dhi, from the country where the writing was current. Sec. 

(-) Mahii Ktija Wenduyrt. 
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learned Burmese at Rangoon, to give my brother the following translation 
with explanatory notes of this inscription. The letters do not appear ori- 
ginally to have been neatly or quite correctly cut, and some of them, as 
well as two of the numeral figures, are not formed according to any of the 
KyouTc-tsa known at Rangoon. Still as no word contains so many of these 
unknown letters as to render it impossible to be made out, the learned at 
Rangoon have had no difficulty in decyphering the whole inscription. The 
paper marked B. (Plate II.) contains a copy of it in the stone character, with 
all the letters made perfect and complete, as well as a copy in the common 
Burmese writing, and the following translation is as literal as the idioms 
of the two languages udll admit. Not a single word of the Burmese is 
omitted, but it will be seen that several words in English have been added 
in order to preserve a grammatical construction. All such additional words 
are included within brackets : 

“ (The temple of) P&yatha-bhat, (') place of (G.\udama’s) eating cha- 
ritable offerings, (which was one) among the 84,000 temples of the great 
king named Theeri Dhamma Thauka, Q) who ruled over Zabood'ipa (*) 
island, subsequently to (the year) 218 {*) of the Lord God’s religion, having 


some account of the kings of Magadha and Central India, and of the life of Gaudama, relates 
a history of the kings of Tagoung, Prorae, Pagan, Pegu and Ava, coming down to the year 
lf321. Tlie ground work of this compilation is taken from other histories written at various 
times, and principally from two works, copies of which I also possess. One is a very popular 
history in 20 volumes, comprising a period from the creation of the world down to the Burmese 
year 1073, (A. D. 1721) written by a private individual named Moung Kula, who is said to 
have died about the time that the Peguers took Ava in 1751. The other is a continuation of 
this history, compiled by an officer named Pana Mengyee or Moutta Mengyee, and 
comprises a period from 1711 to 1819, to the death of the late king, in 13 volumes. What Mr. 
(Crawford reported as to the account of the late war written by the royal historiographer 
at Ava. is a very good story, but 1 have the best reason for believing that he was incorrectly 
informed. There is no such officer at Ava as a special historiographer, and the portion con- 
tinuing tae history from 1821 to 1830 in 8 or 0 volumes, has only lately been completed by a 
committee of officers and learned men, whose labours have not yet been published. An abstract 
of the large history was prepared for me in 1830, by order of the king of Ava, and I then made, 
a translation of it. 
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been destroyed for a long time, the Lord Avho repaired (it) was one Pentha- 
Goo-OYEE ("). When afterwards (it was) again destroyed, king Thado (®) 
built (it). When afterwards (it) was again destroyed, and the Lord of the 
white Elephant, (J) the great king of righteousness, deputed (as) his repre- 
sentative the teacher Theeri Dha^im v Pada Raja Goona, (") (he) was 
accompanied at the time by (his) disciple Theeri Kathaba(''). There was 
property to do (it), but (it) could not be done. Let tlie lord priest Warada- 
THi fulfil his engagement, and let Pvoo-ta-thein-men(«) (or chief of 100,000 
Pi/oos,) assist, and have (it) done. Authority was given to Pyoo-thakhen- 
NGE (“) and to the great officer Ratha, (and the temple) was re-built on 
Friday, the 10th day of the waning moon of Pyatho, (”) in the year 467 (*-). 
On Sunday, the 0th day of the waxing moon Tazouu-mhoun (‘’), in the year 
468 (“), worship was jiaid (to the temple) Avith various flags ('•'’) worthy to 
be presented. Worship Avas paid repeatedly Avith offerings (’•’) of food and 
a thousand lights. Reward Avas prayed for with 21 (”) young persons 
considered as our oAvn sons and daughters, and Avorship Avas paid Avith a 
PadethaQ^) (tree), bearing flowers, cups and cloths. In order that the 
duty of (making) religious offerings might continue Avithout interruption 

throughout all time, purchase Avas made Avith the Aveight of our bodies ('^), 

a 

and bestoAved (on the temple). iMay such good Avorks become (our) aid 
(to obtain) the thing Neibhan (*“), and (avc) desire the reward of becom- 
ing Rahandas (-‘) (or inspired apostles), in the days of the Lord God 
Arimadeya (-■).” 


Explanatory JS^otes. 


1. — Piujatha-hhal are said to be Pali words, meaning boiled rice and milk. The 
first charitable offering which Gaudama received after he issued from the wilderness, 
Avhere he had been performing austerities during six years, was in a village called Thena- 
nigoun, from a rich man’s daughter named Tiioozata. It consisted of boiled rice and 


2 s 


t S. Piigasa. 


(■’) Sri Kasyapa, 
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milk, and the spot where he ate (*) it was called Payatha-bliat afterwards. That spot was 
close to the right bank of the Nareenjana C**), now called Nilajan stream, into which Gau- 
DAMA cast the gold plate containing the food, after having eaten forty-nine mouthfuls of it. 
The plate floated up the stream and gave aproof that Gaudama would become a Buddha. 
On this same spot a king of Magadlia named Theeri Dhamma Thauka, built one of 
the 84,000 temples, which he raised to the memory of Gaudama 218 years after that 
Buddha’s death. The monuments usually called, as in this inscription, Tsedi or Zedi ('^), are 
now generally built in Burinah, of a round and solid form, like that of the Dagope in 
Western India, but in former times, as may be seen particularly at Pagdn, they were 
much handsomer structures, being arched, and containing highly ornamental apartments 
within them. At Pagan there still exists one pagoda called TAem-fiaM-secfi (**), or ship- 
temple, probably from the circumstance of tlie form having been taken from that in use in 
countries beyond sea, which is something like the large Buddhist temple at Buddha Gaya, 
described in Hamilton’s East India Gazetteer as “ a lofty brick edifice resembling at 
a distance a huge glass house.” The Burmese envoys bad a picture taken in order to be 
presented to the king of Ava of this edifice, and of most of the surrounding objects at 
Buddha Gaya. Tiieeri Diiamma Tiiauka (') built a monastery as well as a temple in 
84,000 different parts of his empire, and as the temple now standing at Buddha Gaya 
called by the Burmese Maha Baudhi Paribauya Zedi (f) (temple in which all offerings to 
Buddha’s sacred tree are deposited), is considered by the Burmese vakeels to have been 
originally built by the king of Magadha, they suppose that the inscription refers to the 
monastery which was built at the same time, and which might have been styled Payatha- 
hhat, but of which there are no remains now. The words of the inscription do not 
however cpiite warrant such a supposition. 

2. — Theeri Dhamma Thauka was the grandson of Tsanda-goutta, (s) who 
must be the same as Chandra-gupta, king of Magadha of Sanscrit autho^, and San- 
DRACOPTOS, or San DRACOTTOS of the historians of Alexander the Great. According 
to the Burmese history, Tsanda-goutta reigned for 24 years, between the Burmese 


(”) The term used for Gaudama or any priest’s eating is, " giving it glory.” 

('') S .\aii niijiiiia (' J S. Chailffn ? {'') Semlojeti, 

(') fi’i i Dharmatisnha. (') Paribboga jeti, 

{*) The Burmese letter © is often pronounced as c/i, and is used always for the ch in Pali or 
foreign words, hut tlie usual sound given to it is more like a hard s pronounced with the tongue 
pressed against the roof of the mouth. 
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sacred year 162, and 18G or B. C. 382 and 3.58. He is also described as having been of 
the race of Maurlija, as having killed his predecessor Diianananda, the last of the eight 
Naudas, at the instigation of a Bramin named Zanekka, (®) and as having been conse- 
crated king of the whole earth, implying that he possessed extensive power. The Bur- 
mese history also applies to this king Tsanda-goutta, and not to Nanda, as Colonel 
WiLFoRD gives it from Sanscrit authors, the tale of his lifeless corpse having been re-ani- 
mated and actuated by his presence — but by the soul of a Blieeloo or monster, and not 
by that of a magician. The son of this king, who was called Bheindoo-thara from 
the circumstance, it is said, of his body being covered with some eruption, and who 
appears to be the same as the Varisara of Sanscrit authors, killed the Blieeloo by a 
device, and ascended the throne in the Burmese sacred era 186 or B. C. 858. He 
reigned 28 years and was succeeded by his son Theeri Dhamma Thauka, who is also 
styled Atiiauka, in the Burmese sacred year 214 or B. C. 330. The Burmese always 
use a soft tli for s, and hence Atfi .VUKA is evidently the same as Asoca-vf.rdu an A and 
Asoca in Sir Wm. Jones's and Colonel AYilford’s lists of the kings (“=) of Magadha. 
This prince appears to have restored or established more extensively the religion of Gau- 
dama, and hence the Brahmins of India have probably destroyed all accounts of bis govern- 
ment ; but the Burmese possess copious details, and the latter half of the 2d volume 
of the Mgamma Malta Yazawen-dau-gijee or large Burmese royal history of kings, 
is filled with an account of this king’s reign. He is described as a Mauriija king of 
Magadha, as the grandson of Tsanda-goUTTA, and as having held his capital at Pata- 
lipout, which the Burmese consider with Major ReNNELL to have stood on the site of the 
present town of Patna. He is described also, as having been consecrated, or as having 
received the sacred affusion as king of Zahoodipa (') island, four years after his accession to 
the throne, in the Burmese sacred year 218 or B. C. 326. It was after such considera> 
tion, as this inscription mentions, that he resolved upon building, and he carried his reso- 
lution into effect, a monastery and monument to the memory of Gaudama Boodh, (f) in 
84,000 different parts of his empire ; and he selected that number, it is said, because one 
collection of the precepts of GaudAMA, called Dhamma Khanda, is divided into 84,000 


f) Chanacya of Sanscrit autfiors. 

C) See vofs. 2d and 9th of Asiatic Researches, Octavo edition. 

(') Bindusitra or Bimlasura. (“') Burma viaJta Bajawendogri. (') Jamlu daipa. 

d) Gautama Buddha. 
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sections. One of the 84,000 temples then constructed is supposed by some Burmese to 
have been this Payatha-bhat, which was re-built and on which this inscription was placed, 
1430 years after. There are several temples in Burmah mentioned in the Burmese 
history as having been re-built by different monarchs, on the ruins of those built by 
Theeri Dhamma. ThaUKA (') on this occasion. In the 23d year of this kings reign, 
in the Burmese sacred era 237 or B. C. 307, the third and last rehearsal of the commu- 
nications of Gaudama took place at Patalipout {-) under the protection of this sovereign 
and superintendance of Mauggali Pogtta-teitha (^). The Burmese history has no 
account of any king of Mayadha or Central India subsequent to this prince, whose dynasty 
is supposed to have become extinct with him, as his brother, son and daughter all assumed the 
priesthood and rejected the throne. The son, prince Maheinda, proceeded to Ceylon 
and established the Buddhist religion there, and it is curious to observe that according to the 
native historians of Ceylon, the name of the person who introduced Buddhism into that island 
is Mihendoo ('). Theeri DhammaThaUKA reignedforty-three years, between theBur- 

mese years 214 and 255, or B. C. 330 and 289. One Burmese history relates, that in conse- 
quence of his having died in a fit of passion, his soul upon his death entered the body of a 
large serpent, and that his son, prince Maheinda, having preached to and converted him, 
he died again and proceeded to the Nat country or celestial regions. But the large Burmese 
history contradicts this statement and asserts, that his Majesty immediately upon his death 
proceeded to the Nat country. It is possible, that this tale was invented by the Brahmins, 
as they tell a similar one of a king of Cashmere, who according to them, was turned into 
a serpent for having delayed feeding some hungry Brahmins (f); — and at all events, the 
learned will recollect, that some among the ancients believed, that the marrow of the 
hack hone in a wicked man turned into a huge and fierce serpent. SirAYM. JoNES and 
Colonel NVilford have shown, that Ch.vndka-gui'ta, or Tsanda-goutta of the 
Burmese, is the same as the Sandra-coptos, with whom Seleucus entered into 
alliance, and the learned Colonel has also shewn, that this alliance took place in the year 
302 B. C., thirteen years after Chandra-gupta had ascended the throne, and that he 
reigned twenty-four years, and died 292 years before our (?) era. According to the Burmese 


(') Si ! Dhanna Asola. (•) Putalipiara. (’) Mauppnliputra. (■*) Blaliendra. 

("j Sec M. Joiwii.i.i ’s p.Tpcr on Singliala or Cejion in tlio 7t!i vol. of the Asiatic Researches. 

(') See Dr. Wilson’s paper on the History of Cashmere, p. 3-2, rol. loth of the Asiatic Researches. 
(*) 9lh vol. of the A.siatic Researches, octavo edition, p. 06 and 100. 
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liistoiians, the date Tsanda-couttA is said to have ascended the throne is 382 years 
before Christ, and the date of his death "j-iS B. C., being- sisty-six or sixty-seven years earlier 
than the periods fixed by Colonel Wilford. This is a small error in an Indian date, and it is 
most probably an error on the part of the Burmese ; for we can scarcely suppose that, in 
the time of SeleucUS, Theeri Dhamma Thauka was known also by the title of his 
grandfather, as Colonel Wilford has shown that the names given by old authors to the 
son and grandson of Sandra-coptos, namely, Allitrochates and Sophagesimus, 
apply to Varisara alias Mitra-gupta, and Asocavarddhana alias Shivaca- 
SENA (*'). Theeri Dhamma Thauka then must be the same as the king Sophagesi- 
mus for renewing the alliance with whom Antiochus the Great went to India ; and the 
date of his ascending the throne must be 264 years before Christ, and not, as the Burmese 
have it, 330 years. Theeri is the same as the Sanscrit iSH, excellent — Dhammais law, and 
religion too — and Thauka, which means care and anxiety, is said to have the privative 
initial particle a dropt in composition, but being understood, the word here implies /rce- 
dom from care and anxiety ('). When Theeri Dhamma Thauka’s mother was pregnant, 
she dreamt that she had one foot upon the sun and the other upon the moon, and that she 
was eating the stars. The dream was interpreted, that her child would bring the whole 
oi Zahoodipa island, which is equal to the sun and moon in beauty and'splendour, under 
subjection, and that he would kill all his brothers. The latter part of the interpretation 
proved correct enough, as Theeri Dhamma Thauka is described as having killed no 
less than ninety-eight of his brothers, upon the death of the father, when they disputed 
the crown with him. 

3. — Zaboodipa or more properly Zamhoodipal^), the island of the Jamhu or Eugenia 
fruit, is one of the four great islands, the southern one in the Buddhist system of the 
universe. It is so named from the circumstance of a tree of that species growing on the 
extreme north end of the island ; — it is the same as this our earth, and hence, “ king of 
Zahoodipa" means, king of the whole earth. 

4. — This is the Buddhist sacred era commencing, according to the Burmese, 544 
years before Christ, and our present year 1834 is their 2378th religious year. On the 
death of Gaudama, a king of Magadha named Ajata-that (*), assisted by one of Gau- 
dama’s disciples Maha Kathaba(’), resolved upon establishing a new epoch commenc- 


(>■) P. 280, vol. 5th Asiatic Researches. 
C') Ajatasatru. 

O rji 


(*) Jamludwipa, 


O Maha Kasgapa. 
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inff from the year of that Boodh’s death. The name of this king resembles most that 
of Ajata-SATRU in Sir Wm. Jones’s and Col. Wilfords lists of the kings of 
3/a^a(f/ia, but Ajata-SATRU is supposed by the Colonel to have reigned many years 
later, than what is given in the Burmese history as the date of Ajata-THAT s reign or 
about the year 450 B. C. According to the Burmese, the father ot Aj ATA-that was Peim- 
BHA-THARA (®) and his successors in relation were — 

His son Ajata-that, who reigned until the sacred year, 24 

His son OoDAYA-BHADDHA(®), who reigned until 40 


His son Anoorouddha (*°), 0 

His son Moudha ("), who reigned until 48 

His son Nagadatha, (**) who reigned until 72 


Each of the above mentioned five kings killed his father who preceded him ; and 
the last, Nagadatha, was deposed by his subjects, who placed on the throne an officer 
or minister, Thoothoonaga. This king, whose name resembles so closely Sisunaga 
in Sir WiM. Jones’s list of the kings of Magadha, was succeeded hy his son Kala- 
thauka('5) in the sacred year 90. Kala-thauka was succeeded in 118 by his son 
Bhaddiia-THENa, C'^) who is described as having reigned with nine of his brothers during 
a period of 22 years. The last brother, Peenza-maka, ('^) was killed in 140 by Nanda, 
said to have been a chief of robbers, and to have usurped the throne with the title of 
OuKRHA-TH ENA ('*). He died very shortly after his nsurpation, and was succeeded by eight 
brothers, the last of whom, named DhaNa-nanda (*’), was killed, as mentioned in a preced- 
ing note, in the sacred year 162, by TsaNd.a-goutta, the grandfather of Theeri 
Dham.ma Thae'ka. 

5. — Penthagoo-gyee, or the great Penthagoo, is supposed by the Burmese to 
have been some follower of the religion of Gaudama, probably a priest; but he is not 
mentioned any where in their history. At present it is not customary to say of a priest, 
as in this inscription, ia youk, but ta ha ; in former times, however, it is said, priests as 
well as laymen were styled youk. 

6. — Thado M EN, or king of 7%«rfo, was the family title of a race of kings whose 
capital was at Tagoiing, a city which once existed on the left bank of the Erawadi in 


(^) BimhdSi'irn. 
C') ^dyodatta, 

^ffvasena* 


('“ ) T 'drn/ahftadt «. 

’) Knla$okrt. 

) Dhannananda, 


{'■^) Amnudha. 
Bhadras^na. 


Pinjaniaka. 
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north latitiule about 24°. The beginning of the third and twenty-second volumes of the 
large Burmese history contains some notice of these kings, who were of the race said to 
be descended from the sun, and also of the Thakek or Thakya (’*) race, like Gaudama. 
An account of the origin of this term Shakya, oras the Burmese write and call it Thakya 
or Thakee, is given in the first volume of the Burmese history, and it corresponds a 
good deal with that translated by M. Csoma de Koros from the Thibet work, and pub- 
lished in the 20th volume of the Journal of the Asiatic Society. According to the Bur- 
mese version, a king of Baranatlii or Benares, named Oukkakare ET, expels from his ca- 
pital four of his sons and five daughters, who go and found the city oi Kappilamot (‘°), where 
Gaudama was afterwards born ; and the four princes, the eldest of whom named OuK- 
KAMOUKKHA, appoint the eldest sister to take the place of mother, and marry the other four 
sisters. When the father hears of this proceeding he observes to his courtiers, “my sons 
have ability indeed {thakee tau in Pali) to take care of our lineage and thence, all kings 
of Patalipout were styled of the Thakee or Thakya race. The first king of Tayoung, 
Abiiiraja, came from Central India long before the birth of Gaudama, and a list is 
given in the Burmese History of the sovereigns of Tagoung, most of whom are designat- 
ed Thado. The queen of one of these kings, named Thado-men-gyee, was delivered 
about the sacred year 40 or B. C. 504, of twin sons, Maha Thambawa (*°) and Tsoola 
ThambaWA (*‘), both of whom were born blind. The father directed them to be put to 
death but the mother placed them upon a raft with provisions and floated them down the 
Erawadi. An account is given of their voyage down the river, and the sites of some of 
the towns now in existence, Tsa-gain, Tsa-len, Myede, are said to have then received 
their names. The two princes receive their sight on the passage down, and stop at last 
off Prome, close to the spot where an uncle of their’s, who had some time before been 
led so far from Tagoung in pursuit of an immense wild hog, had taken up his residence ('). 

The eldest prince, Maha Thambawa, here built a city called Thare Khettara in 
the sacred year 60 or B. C. 484, and established the Prome dynasty, which flourished 578 
years. Some remains of that city are still to be seen a few miles to the eastward of the 
present town of Prome, and Colonel Symes, who visited the spot, gives a description of 


(' ) ShAktja, ('^) Kapilavttstu. (™) Maha Samhhaea. (”') V/iiila Sambhava. 

(‘) There are many places named after this Hog — Wel-ma-zwot, or Hog not wet, a place where 
lie crossed the Erawadi without the water reaching his belly ; — Wtl-ye-gan, Hog tank, the Wattijgnnn 
w here our army met w ith one of the most serious disasters during the late war and Wet-kytcou, Hog 
island, a spot near Prome, where the Hog was at last killed. 
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it. When Thare Khettara vras destroyed A. D. 94, one portion of the inhabitants re- 
moved and settled at Pagan, where another capital was built, and another dynasty of 
kings established, which flourished 1176 years, and lingered 80 years longer. Pagan was 
destroyed by the Chinese, and 80 years after that event, a chief and descendant of the 
Tagoung race of kings, named Thado-men-bya, conquered the last remains of the 
Pagan dynasty, and founded the city of Ava and a new dynasty of kings, about the year 
of Christ 1364. Hence, the kings of Ava to this day consider themselves as descended 
from the Tagoung line of kings, and one of their titles Ne-dwet-BJmren, erroneously 
translated by us (king of the rising sun), means a king come out of or descended from the 
sun as the Tagoung kings were considered. In the same manner the kings of Ava pride 
themselves upon being of the ThaJctja or Thakee race, and the late king Mendara-gyee, 
when he married his eldest son to his eldest daughter referred, according to the 31st 
volume of the Burmese history, to the established custom among the Thakee royal race. 
The term Thado may be derived from Tha-dau royal son, although some Burmese con- 
sider it to be the same as Tha-to, a son in addition. At present, it is conferred as a 
title on princes and the highest ministers of state. The old Kyee Woongyee is a Thado. 
Tagoung is described as having been destroyed by the Tartars and Chinese, but there 
are to tliis day some remains of an old city said to be visible there. 

7. — The Lord of the white Elephant and great king of righteousness, or Tshen-hyoo- 
thaken tara mengyee, are common titles of the kings of Pagan and Ava. In the Burmese 
years 467 and 468, or A. D. 1105 and 1106, the person who bore these titles was a king 
of Pagan named Ai.oUNC tsee THOO, and the latter half of the fourth volume of the 
large Burmese history contains an account of his reign, and refers particularly in one 
part, to an old inscription which is said to be still extant at Ava, commemorating some 
charitable gifts made by this king to a temple called Slave Mouthau, in which inscription 
he is styled “ Lord of thirty-six white Elephants.” He is also described in the Burmese 
history, as having reigned for the long space of 75 years, between the Burmese years 455 
and 530 or A. D. 1093 and 1168; as having exercised dominion over Arracan, Bassein 
and Tinnasserim as well as over Ava, Pagan and Prome; and as having travelled more 
than is usual with Burmese kings, — having visited China overland and Acheen and 
Cevlon tM. On the day of his birth, the large honorary drum or gong, which agreeably 


C") This king also visited on shipboard, bot by what route does not appear, the Jamboo tree on 
the northern end of this island— our north pole ! 
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to a custom that still prevails at Ava, was hanging within the palace, emitted a sound 
of itself without being struck. This phenomenon was considered as prognosticating 
the infant’s future power and glory, and hence he was called TSEE shoo, the 
first word being the name of this kind of drum, and the last an imitation of the sound heard 
on the occasion. In process of time Tsee-SHoo was changed into Tsee-thoo. Alou.vg 
is a name of far more importance. It means the rudiments of a Boodh, or an Embryo 
Boodh, and is applied to a being who is hereafter to become a Boodh, Gaudama was 
so called during millions of years and during his 530 different states of existence, whilst 
he was completing the measure of good works, which was to perfect him into a Boodh, 
agreeably to a prophetical annunciation that he had received from the Boodh Dipen- 
GARA('). This title was given to Aloung-tsee-thoo in the same manner as it was 
afterwards given to Aloung-phra (Alompra), by his subjects of their own accord, 
as a mark of their profound veneration and respect, believing, as they did, that these kings 
were not common mortals, but beings destined in some future state of existence to become 
Boodhs. The genealogy of Aloung-phra, after he had become king, was very care- 
fully traced up to this Alouxg-tsee-thoo, and through him to Abhiraj A, the first 
king of Tagoung. The Burmese history relates the fact of this king of Pagan, Aloung- 
tsee-thoo, having sent an army to invade Arracan, and place on the throne of that king- 
dom, a prince named Let-ya-nan, regarding whom mention will be made in a succeeding 
note. 

8. — ^Theeri Dhamma Pada Raja Goon.\ is supposed to have been a priest 
who died in Arracan on his route to Gaga. His disciple, Maha Kattaba, (“) in conse- 
quence of his youth and subordinate rank, is supposed to have been afraid of proceeding 
on the mission by himself. A priest probably residing in Arracan offered to accompany 
him, and a reference must have been made to the king at Pagan, when, it is imagined. 


(*) Dipengara predicted, that after four TViotA/iye and 100,000 world.s, Gal'dama would be per- 
fected into a Boodh. A Thenhhye is a numeral, consisting of an unit with 140 cyphers ! Dipengara 
was the fourth and Gaidama the twentieth of the Boodhs, who have last appeared in this world 
according to the Burmese. The sculptures and paintings seen in Burmese temples and monasteries 
of a man Ijing prostrate at the feet of another, who is addressing him, are intended to represent Gac- 
oama as the hermit Thoomeda (^‘*) receiving the prophetical annunciation from Dipengara. 

("') Sri D/iarma pada r&ja Guna. ('^) Maha Kasyapa, Suniita. 

V 
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the royal order was sent back, “ Let the lord priest Waradathi fulfil his engagement, 
and let the chief of the 100,000 Pyoos assist and have it done.” Some persons at Ran- 
goon fancy, that the form of many of the letters, as well as some idiomatic expressions, 
proves this inscription to have been put up by a native of Arracan. 

9. Pyoo-ta-thein-men, or chief of 100,000 Pyoos, is supposed to have been the 

prince of Arracan, Let-ya-Nan, whom Aloung-tsee-thoo, king of Pagan, assisted 
to recover the throne of his ancestors, and who is said to have established his capital at 
a place called Parein. Aloung-TSEE-thoo sent an army of Talaius or Peguers by 
sea, and one of Burmese by land, but the water force being defeated, the land force 
retreated without attempting any thing. The king sent the land force a second time, and 
it then succeeded in conquering and killing Thenkhya’s grandson, MoungBadi, the 
king of Arracan at the time, and establishing Let-ya-NAN on the throne. This last 
mentioned prince was the grandson of a king of Arracan, named Men Bheeloo, who 
was killed by an Arracanese noble, Thenk-HAYA, who usurped the throne under the title 
of Waroung-nghet-tsare. The son of the deceased king of Arracan, named Men- 
ye-bha-ya, took refuge with Aloung-tsee-thoo’s predecessor and grandfather, 
Tiiee-thain-SHEN-K-Van-zeet-tha, who reigned at Paynw between the Burmese years 
420 and 455, or A. D. 1064 and 1093, but who took no measures for establishing the 
young Arracanese prince on his father’s throne. Aloung-tsee-thoo was induced, as 
above described, to assist this prince’s son and the grandson of the murdered king of 
Arracan. The Burmese history observes, that some difference exists among the historians 
of Pagan and Ava as to the exact date when Let-y'A-Nan was placed on the throne of 
Arracan, and refers to a copy of the Arracan history in Arracanese, in which mention is 
made that this aid was given to Let-ya-NaN after the year 480, or A. D. 1118. It quotes 
also some verses written in Arracanese, in honor of the sister and wife of Let-Ya-NaN, 
wherein it is distinctly stated that Aloung-tsee-thoo had established Let-Y'A-NaN on 
the throne of Arracan with 100,000 Talains and 100,000 Pyoos. 

IVhen Prome was destroyed, the inhabitants separated themselves into three divisions, 
part of one of which styled Pyoo, sixteen years afterwards, established themselves at 
Pagan and founded the Pagan empire. Hence, the people of Pagan were often called 
Pi/oo, and whilst the Kings oi' A ra pride themselves as being descended from the Tagoiing 
race, the Burmese commonalty to this day consider themselves as dcHcended from the 
Pyoo race. , 
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The figures iu the two dates 467 and 468, are not very distinct in the inscription.* 
The six also in the first and the eight in the last date are not quite clear. If the learned 
■ Burmese at I2fl?i^oon are correct in their reading of the figures, considerable doubt wiM 
still exist, how far they are right in considering Pyoo-ta-thein-mein to be the King 
of Arracan, Let-\A-NAN, who they assert, although it is not mentioned in their large 
history, was styled chief of 100,000 Ptjoos, because he was born at Pagan and had been 
established on the throne by 100,000 Pgoos. The Arracan history, as before quoted, 
states that Let-ya-Nan was assisted by Aloung-tsee-thoo, after the year 480, that 
is, at least twelve years after the date of this inscription, in which this name, Pvuo-ta- 
THEIN-MEN occurs. It is more probable then, that this title was given to the chief 
or general of some Pagan army on the frontiers of Arracan, and it appears that the 
first army sent against that country by Aloung-tsee-thoo was forced to retreat. 

On referring to the chronological table of the kings of Arracan given in Mr. 
Paton’s Historical and Statistical Sketch oi Arracan published in the IGtli volume of the 
Asiatic Researches, it will be seen, that there are several names similar to those 
mentioned iu tlie Burmese history. Maxice Phalong may be the same as the Burmese 
Men Bheeloo; Samkyaxg as their Thea Khaya; Manik Zadi as Men Badi ; 
and Leyy a as Let-ya-nan. This last king of Arracan is described in Mr. Paton’s 
list, as having reigned between the Mug, which are the same as the Burmese years 498 
and 500, or A. D. 1138 and 1140; and as those dates will be 31 and 32 years subsequent 
to the dates given iu this inscription, here is another ground for doubting the accuracy 
of the Burmese at Rangoon, in considering Pyoo-Ta-THEIN-MEN to be Let-ya-NaN. 
The account given by Mr. Paton of the deposition of Manick Phalong, by his own 
Minister Sax KvaNG; of his son’s taking refuge with the king of Ava ; and of an 
army from the king of Ava invading Arracan, killing the king at the time, Manik Zadi, 
Sankayang's grandson, and placing on the throne Manick Phaloxg’s grandson, 
Leyya, corresponds very closely with the account given iu the Burmese history. 

The 32nd volume of the large Burmese History enumerates a list of the kings ot Arra- 
can from the earliest times down to the date of the Burmese conquest in 1784. This 


* The four is made more like a six of the present style of writing — but Burmese scholars inform 
me, that iliis numeial four was formerly often written as in this insoription. If we take the two 
dates to hi; 067 and 06-<, the inscription cannot refer to any of the kings of Payan, as that capital 
was destroyed by the Chinese in the Burman year 616, A. D. 1284. 
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list differs from that given by Mr. Paton, and many of the names cannot be made to 
agree. A circumstance owing probably as much to the careless and inaccurate manner 
in which Burmese and Arracanese copyists transcribe names, as to the difference between 
the two languages. 

10. — Pyoo-thaken-nge, or little Pyoo-thaken, is supposed to have been a 
priest, and some imagine that it was a name given to the disciple Theeri Katiiaba, 
who had come from Pagan as a subordinate in the mission from the king. 

-tlio is the Burmese month, which usually falls partly in our December and 
partly in January. 

19. — This is the Burmese vulgar era, styled by them Kauza-tliakkareet. The 
epoch was established in the year of Christ 638, by a king of Pagan named Pouppa- 
tsau-Rahan. The calendar had been once before altered by Thoo-moun-daree, a 
king of Prome, in the year of Christ 78, or 622 years after Gaudama’s death. It is 
remarkable, that the Siamese vulgar era, called by them Chooli Sakarat, was established 
in the same year of Christ 638 as the Burmese ; and by a king of their own named Phaya 
Krek, Miboon, and Phaya Chooli Chakka-p,hat. 

13. — This month falls, usually, partly in our October and partly in November. 

11. — The present Burmese year is 1196, and if this inscription be considered as having 
been put up in the year 468 or A. D. 1106, it will now be 728 years old. 

13. — Flags made of cloth and paper, of round cylindrical and of flat forms, curiously 
cut and adorned, and often having prayers and requests written upon them, are presented 
to temples, and hung up near them and near monasteries as ornaments. 

19. — Plates full of boiled rice, with fruit and fish, are laid before temples and images 
of Gauda.ma, as religious offerings, and this food is afterwards eaten by the pagoda 
slaves, or by dogs and birds. Lights are also offered and placed as ornaments. They 
are intended to illuminate the good works of a Buddhist. The word joined to lights in the 
inscription is read by some Burmese as » a thousand,” a number often said to be offered, 
and by others as “ set up,” a common expression applied to lights. 

17— The sense here is not very clear in the original, whether these twenty-one young 
persons composed the saife of the mission, or were purchased at Gaga and allotted as slaves 
to Uie temple, agreeably to the custom in Barmafi, in order to reside constantly near the 
building, to take charge of it and keep it clean and in order. The Burmese vakeels take 
the latter sense, and assume that the Jogees. who are now at Buddha Gaya, are lineally 
descended from the young men placed in A. D. 1106 to take care of the edifice then 
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rebuilt. The vakeels olso read the number in the inscription as twelve and not 
twenty-one. 

18. — Padetha is a tree said to exist in the Nat mansion, and in the northern of the 
four islands forming the Burmese world. It is said to bear clothes and every other 
article of necessary use, as well as fruits and flowers, and imitations of this tree are made 
by the Burmese with bamboos having flowers ; cups, umbrellas, cloths, &c., hanging to 
the branches, and presented to temples and monasteries. These trees usually form a part 
of religious ceremonies in Ava, and for a further account of them reference may be made 
to Dr. Buchanan’s paper in the 6th volume of the Asiatic Researches. 

19. — It is a very common custom with the kings of Ava to have themselves weighed 
in gold or silver, and to apply the amount to some religious purpose. The “ our” in the 
inscription is supposed to mean the king Aloung-tsek-thoo, the chief of the 100,000 
Pyoos, and the priest WaRadathi. The weight in silver of the bodies of these three 
personages could not have amounted to so considerable a sum as one might at first 
imagine, for allowing that their average weight was 11 stone 462 lbs. avoirdupois or 
561 lbs. imperial troy weight, the whole would not have exceeded 127| viss of Burmese 
dain silver, or about sicca rupees 16,507. In the year 1774, the whole of the great 
Dagon pagoda at Rangoon was gilded with gold of the bodily weight of the then king of 
Ava, Tshen-B VOO-YEN. The weight of his majesty on that occasion is stated in the 
30th volume of the large Burmese History to have amounted to 47 viss and 37 ticals, 
that is, about 13 stone 3 lbs., and in sicca rupees the value would be about 94,080. This 
pagoda is now being again gilded, and the sum collected for the purpose from the inha- 
bitants of the country is said to be equivalent to a lac of rupees. 

20. — Neihban is the Burmese heaven — literally, emancipation from the round of 
existence to which all animal life is supposed to be doomed, until liberated by good works 
and placed in a state of quietude like that of annihilation. 

21. — Rahandas, or as usually pronounced Yahandas, are inspired apostles of 
Boodh, possessing miraculous powers, such as, being able to sit upon water without 
sinking, to drive through the earth, &c. It was only five or six years ago that a 
Burmese priest pretended to be a Yalianda. He was summoned to Ava and treat- 
ed with great respect, until he was prevailed upon to give a proof of his holy 
character, by performing the miracle of sitting upon water. He was fool enough 
to try to perform this feat, and of course soon sunk down. The king ordered 
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the other priests to remove his sacerdotal garments and drive him out of their 
community. 

22. — Akimadeya is to he the 5th Booclh in the present system. He is to appear in 
this world hereafter. No oath is considered by a Burmese with more awe and solemnity, 
than to make him declare that in the event of his failing in truth, may he never see the 
Boodh Arimadeya. 


Extracts from the Journals of the Burmese VuTceels on the subject of the 

foregoing Inscription. 

Since writing the above, I have obtained a copy of the report which 
the Burmese vukeels submitted to the king of Ava of their visit to Buddha 
Gaya, and I annex a translation of this curious document, together with a 
copy of a picture, representing the peepul tree and surrounding scenery at 
Buddha Gaya, made by a Burmese painter in the suite of the vukeels and 
presented to the king of Ava. Having also obtained a copy of a journal of 
the late Burmese mission kept by the junior envoy, I add a translation of 
the passage containing his account of this visit to Buddha Gaya. 


Translation of a Letter addressed to the King of Ava by the Burmese Vukeels, 

from Calcutta, in March, 1833. 

“ Your slaves Men-gyee Maha Tsee thoo, commissioner, and Mentha- 
NAXDA-GYAU-DEX, Secretary, making obeisance from under your excellent 
royal feet, hear your Majesty’s orders upon their heads (meaning most 
huni])ly and respectfully petition). 

Having made circuit beyond Hindoostaii to the extremity of the 
English dominions, to the city of Furrukhabad at the head of the Ganges 
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river, and to the city of Agra, at the head of the Jumna river, and having- 
executed your Majesty's service unhesitatingly, devotedly and assiduously, 
w e believed that to bear in mind respectfully our gratitude and obligations 
to your Majesty, and to fulfil your Majesty’s religious duties (literally duty 
relating to future states of existence), would be a better proceeding. Ac- 
cordingly, on our return from Agra, finding when we arrived at Patna that 
the 3Iaha Baudhi or excellent Boodlis tree at Buddha Gaya (the peepul 
tree or ficus religiosa, under which Gaudama is supposed to have become 
perfected into a boodh) was only three days journey distant, we proceeded 
thither, and after worshipping and making various offerings in the name of 
our two sovereigns (king and queen), and prince and princess, consisting 
of gold and silver padetha trees, gilded and silvered candles, common wax 
candles, other lights in a tazoung (a portable pyramidical structure), a 
gilded umbrella and theugan (priest’s upper garment), gold and silver 
pouk pouk (imitations of parched grain), and tagico7i, koukka, and tnoo- 
lehiva (flags and streamers of various forms), myooda (pots with a long neck 
and open mouth), cold water, rice and other food, together with a hundred 
rupees in cash, we prayed that your Majesty’s glory may be great — that 
your Majesty’s age may exceed 100 years, and that every wish of 3mur 
Majesty may be gratified and eveiy service accomplished. The merit 
attending all these acts of charity' and worship we humbly present to your 
Majesty.® 

After making these offerings to Boodh ’s excellent tree and worship- 
ping it, your Majesty’s slave, Mengyee Maha-tsee-thoo, repeated the whole 
of the Thamanta (*’) and Yatanathout praj^ers, and, agreeably to their tenor, 


('“) According to the Buddhist religion, a person may divide with others the merit attend- 
ing good works performed by him — and thus allow others to share in the future reward. But 
the loyalty of the Burmese vukeels induced them to tender the whole merit and reward to 
their sovereign. 

('’) These are two long prayers used as a preventive of evil. Thamanta meaning “ the 
surrounding,” is the first word of one of them. 
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having summoned all the Nats in the ten millions and hundred thousand 
worlds, (through which the authority of a Boodh is said to extend,) made a 
solemn appeal in the following eight terms : — Boodh is truly excellent in 
the three worlds (oi Byamhas, Nats andilfew). His precepts are excellent. 
His disciples are excellent. (I) trust in Boodh. (I) trust in his precepts. 
(I) trust in his disciples. (I) have always worshipped the three objects of 
adoration (Boodh, his precepts, and his disciples), as well as kept the live 
commandments (not to kill, steal, commit adultery, tell lies, or use intox- 
icating substances). (I) have always been grateful to my royal master. 
Proposing then to invite a piece from the western branch of Boodh ’s excel- 
lent tree, to proceed to tlie Burmese kingdom, to the spot where religion 
shines and where the protector of religion dwells, your Majesty’s slave, 
Mengyee Maha-tsee-thoo, walked round the tree from right to left and 
poured out some rose water, when owing to the great virtues of your Ma- 
jesty, worthy to be styled protector of religion, your slave beheld within 
the brick platform of live gradations, whicli surround the body of the tree 
as high up as the point where the branches strike off, what was wonderful, 
never having happened before, most curious and most excellent, and what 
contradicts the common saying, that a small peepul tree does not grow 
under a large one it was a Boodh’s adorable tree, of the size of a Chinese 
needle with only four leaves, and evidently produced by and of the same 
constituent part as (the large) Boodh's excellent tree. Delighted with joy, 
your Majesty’s slave repeated his solemn appeal, and carefully gathered this 
plant. It is growing in (your slave’s) possession, but in consequence of 
the stem and leaves being very delicate and tender, it cannot now be 
forwarded to your 3Iajesty.(') 


(H A P|u-als of this kind ofirn making a future good or evil depend on a certain specific 
condition, are w-r.y common-and the truth and virtue of the appellant are considered to be 
proved, if any reuiarkahlc or unusual circumstance occurs, or if any event, which he desires. 
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The guardians of Boodh’s tree also delivered for the purpose of being 
worshipped by your Majesty, some boughs leaves and fruit from the wes- 
tern branch of the tree, and these are now in the charge of your Majesty’s 
slaves, Mengyee Maha-tsee-thoo and Men Cha-nanda-gyau-den, secre- 
tary. The chief of the guardians of the tree, Muhunt Jogee informed us, 
that in former times the dominion of the Burmese kings extended to this tree, 
and that the Jogees are the proper descendants of Burmese ; and requesting 
to be allowed to write and solicit your Majesty to become the protector of 
Boodh’s excellent tree, he delivered a letter for your Majesty written with 
ink in the Devan&gan character, which (your slaves) now forward. 

The good and excellent Nats directing us, the captain (Captain G. 
Burney) and your Majesty’s slaves discovered that that spot was formerly 
a part of the Burmese kingdom, as the chief Muhunt Jogee had stated, and 
your slaves submit a copy of an inscription in stone in the Burmese charac- 
ter, together with its meaning. The captain also copied this inscription, 
and on showing it to the governor general, he observed it is true the 
Burmese have cut and put up this, but you must ascertain from Mengyee 
Maha-tsee-thoo and Men Cha-nanda-gyan-den, the secretary, at what 
period and in what king’s reign this w«s done. When the captain came 
to ask your Majesty’s slaves, they stated that as the date mentioned in the 
inscription is 467, it was done in the reign of Aloung-tsee-thoo, king of 
Pagan: — that in that king's reign the city of Parein in Arracan was built 
by 100,000 Talains and 100,000 Pi/oos ; — that that king possessed from 
Arraca?i to Delhi ; — that he held Arracan also ; — and that in consequence 
of his having such possession, it was said in the Arracan song — • 


Loung-tsee-thoo-khain, 

Aijoo-tliain-rwe, 

Talain-ta-thein, 

Pyoo-ta-thein-nhen, 

Twet-gyein-kha-gyein, 

Pyikka-dein-lyouk, 

Parein-myo-theet, 

Tee-cha-lect-tliee, 


under orders of Iving Aloung-TSEE-THOO, 
who extended his views, — 

100,000 Talains 
with 100,000 Pyoos — 
at the proper time 

corresponding to astrological calculations, 
the new city of Parein 
did duly build. 


happens to take place. In the present case, the Burmese envoy evidently considered the little 
peepul tree as a miraculous answer to his appeal, proving his own truth and virtue, although he 
pretends to owe such an extraordinary incident to the great virtues of his royal master. 
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Youi- Majesty’s slaves thus showed by producing and reciting an ap- 
posite quotation, that Arracan and all the Kula countries had formed a 
part of the dominions of the Burmese kings.* 

On this occasion, agreeably to the Puli text, “ he who takes care of 
religion, religion takes care of him,” and agi’eeably to the phrase, “ by ful- 
filling religious duties secular duties also will be fulfilled, the time having 
arrived when a reward for your Majesty's having attended so much to cha- 
rity, religious duties and all the virtues, was to appear, “ good works bring 
reward in the present world” (a Pali text), all the good and excellent Nats 
duly directing your Majesty’s slaves, a stone inscription and ancient record, 
which is most curious and which had not been found before during the 
reigns of so many kings, was brought to light. 

The meaning of the inscription is — that near the temple of Maha 
Baudhi Paribauga, your Majesty’s ancestor Theeri Dhamma-thauka had 
first built the monastery of TsJavon-tsa (eating charitable food) : — that after- 
wards the priest, the great Penthagoo, had repaired it : — that afterwards 
king TfiADO had repaired it : — and that afterwards the master of the White 
Elephant and lord of righteousness repaired it. During the whole line of 
the fifty-live kings of Pagan, the race of Thado, kings of Tagoung, was not 
extinct ; and accordingly, it Avas a Thado-men-bya, son of a Thado-tshen- 
t,heen, who founded the city of Ava. The king Thado mentioned in the 
inscription (your slaves) take to be the king reigning in Tagouns; at that 
time. A\ ith respect to the term “ master of the White Elephant and lord 
of righteousness,’’ referring to the date 467, (your slaves) suppose king 
Aeoung-tsee-tuoo to have been so called. That king was born in the 
year 440, and he ascended the throne in 4-jo. Deducting 4oo from the dale 
mentioned in the inscription 467, gives the 12th year of king Alouxg-tsee- 


■ It is (iillicult to iiiiderstand how the vukccls made out that all the Kula countries were 
once a part of tlie Jliirmese dominions, unless they ga\c to the words in the second line of tha 
■Irracaa song a very extended meaning- 
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THOO s reign, in which he deputed the teacher Theeri-dhamma-raja-gooroo 
to repair (the building). That teacher having died before (the work) was 
finished, and his disciple, Theeri-kathaba, not going on to complete it, 
Waradat-thee-thakhen engaged to do so, and (your slaves) suppose that 
orders were sent to Pyoo-tathein chief, who had built the city of Parein, 
to send Waradat-thee to perform this service. With respect to the twelve 
young men then presented for the purpose of attending to the duty of burn- 
ing lights and making offerings of food, as mentioned in the inscription, (your 
slaves) consider the descendants of these men who were presented as guar- 
dians (of the edifice) to have come down uninterruptedly to the present 
Muhunt Jogees. ^ 

Near Boodh's excellent tree there are also many images of Gaudamv, 
which have entirely the form and countenance of Burmese. The captain 
came and asked, if the king called Theeri-dhamaia-thauka was of the 
Burmese race, and your Majesty's slaves answered, that that king was of 
the Thakee royal race, and that the Burmese kings are of the same race. 

Owing to your Majesty’s exalted virtues, the large image of Gaudama,* 
worthy of being invited (to Ava), and worshipped by your INIajesty, has been 
obtained; and together with Boodh's excellent tree and the branches, leaves 
and fruit (of the large tree), your ^Majesty's slaves will bring in the ensuing 
month of September, when they return agreeably to the petition which they 
have submitted, a picture of Boodh's tree and the seven places surround- 
ing it, and a map and description of the rivers, Nareetijara, Ganges, Jumna 
and Anainna — of the hills, Wengaba, Maura, Koodabo, Men^aladeicee and 
Tharagaudika, and of the city of Yazagyo-\ and Avhen your slaves deliver 
all these into your royal hands, the w hole will be exactly explained and 
understood.” 


* This image was formerly in the Asiatic Society’s grounds. 

t These five hills are supposed to have encircled the ancient city of Rijugriha, which the 
Burmese call Yazcigi/o, 


184 EXTRACTS from the JOURNAL of the BURMESE VUKEEL 

Extract from a Journal of the late Burmese Mission to Bengal, 
kept by the Junior Envoy. 

“After stopping three days in the city of Patna, Kappitan Theeri 
Yaza Nauratha (Captain G. Burney’s Burmese title,) came to our boat 
and said, agreeably to the promise which I formerly made that I would 
ask the governor general to allow you to go and see Boodh’s excellent 
tree on your return from Hindostan, I have obtained his permission and 
you may, if you please, set off three days hence, — on Friday next. We 
replied, that we should like to go, and palankeens, bullock carts, and tents 
having been provided, we set off from the ghat at Patna, on Friday, 
the ‘25th January, 1833. 

After travelling five taings,{*) we came to the little river of Poonassoona- 
Tiadee : three taings farther, we saw the Maivrahat-nndee, and half a taing far- 
ther, we came to the hill and village of Aniniau, where we halted (for the 
day.) Resuming our journey, we came in six taings to the Daradd river 
and village of Zahdnat, where we again halted. Departing from ZahAnat 
village, we came in four taings to the village of Meggadwonpoo, near the little 
river Zamoonee, and saw (from thence) six taings to the southward, the five 
mountains which encircle the city of Yazagyo (Rajagriha.) We halted five 
taings beyond Meggadwonpoo, at the village of Thela. On the next day, 
we came in seven taings to the city of Gara-thee ( Gaya,) and after tra- 
velling three and a half taings farther, we arrived at Bouddha Gara, (Bud- 
dha Gaya,) and Boodh’s excellent tree, and put up to the eastward of that 
tree in a garden on the bank of the Nareenjarn river. Boodh’s excellent 
tree is thirty-four taings distant to the south-southwest of PatalipoutO or 
Patna city. 

Of the seven places in wliich the most excellent Gaudama rested, the 
four following only are now visible, and they were seen by us. The village 


(“j A Burmese tainf/ measures nearly two English miles. 
(f) The ancient name of Patna according to the Burmese. 
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of Tzyapala or Tsheit-kyoung, goat's grazing ground — Yatana Zengyan— 
Aneinmeittha hill — and the lake of Moimzahinda. The remaining places — 
Lenhcon tree, Yatanagam or Sliiveain^ golden house, (and Baudhipallen, 
or throne of gold under the Peepul tree,) have disappeared and could not 
be found on enquiry. With respect to the four places now visible, the 
lake of Mounzaleinda is above ten tasi^) to the south-west of Boodh's tree. 
Yatanazengyan with its temple is seven tas to the eastward of the tree. The 
hill of Aneimmeittha with its temple lies to the north-north-east of the tree. 
The Nareenjara river is upwards of forty tas to the eastward of the tree. The 
Kulas call that river Nilazala, {Nilajan) and on its eastern bank is the 
temple, T'sheit-kyou7ig-myoung, in the village of PsheiUmy which the Kulas 
now call Bagaroo-goun.(^) 

After seeing and examining every spot and object, we prepared hand- 
some and suitable flowers of pure gold and pure silver, gilded and silvered 
candles, gilded priest’s garments, umbrellas, and flags and streamers, with 
all of which, together mth 1000 (*) lights, we worshipped and madeofferings 
to Boodh’s excellent tree, in the name of the most glorious and excellent 
sovereign lord (king of Ava). The principal guardian of the tree, Muhunta- 
zee-zangyee, Jogee) took charge of the gold and silver flowers. 

This Muhuut Jogee told us, that the English chief has given him ttventy- 
swen villages contiguous to Boodh’s tree, and that he lives on the revenue 
derivable from the same. He occupies a three-storied brick-house, with 
all his disciples and subordinate J ogees, living in the lower and uppermost 
portions of it. He dresses himself in gold and silver Kinkhdb, with gold 

and silver flowered muslins, and uses a rosary consisting of beads of pure 

gold of the size of the stone of the Tshee-hyoo fruit. On asking him how 
many disciples and followers he had, he said upwards of five hundred, some 
near him and some at a distance. The subordinate Jogees who constantly, 


A to is a measure of lengtli equal to seven cubits. 
('*') See note at the close, 
g) In figures in the original. 

2 Y 
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throughout the day and night, remain on guard near Boodh's tree, are 
Lwot-tsan, Kharat, Yantee, Hatra and Gomyen, which live men are 
appointed to this duty by the principal Jogee. 

The circumference of Boodh’s tree on a line with the top of the encircling 
brick platform of five gradations, which forms its throne and is thirty-five 
cubits high, measured nineteen cubits and ten fingers breadth. The tree rises 
forty-four cubits above the brick platform. From the top of the tree to the 
terrace on the ground on the eastern side, may be eighty cubits, or a little 
more only, apparently, the boughs and small branches, which once grew 
upwards, have in consequence of the great age of the tree spread out 
laterally, and this is the reason why the present height of the tree does not 
correspond with that mentioned in the scriptures. It was fresh and young 
when Gaudama was perfected into a Hoodh, and some of the boughs and 
small branches must then have been growing straight upwards, as well as 
some laterally hence, we must believe that it was truly said in the scrip- 
tures to be a hundred cubits high — After going round and round Boodh’s 
excellent tree, and ofifering our devotions to it during three days, we gave 
the guardian of the tree the Muhunt Jogee 80 rupees, and a present of 20 
rupees to his disciples, and the subordinate Jogees, and returned (to Patna.)" 


Note. According to the Buddhist scriptures Gaudama, after he had become perfected 
into a Boodh under the Peepul tree, rested seven days at seven different places in the neigh- 
bourhood of that tree. These seven times seven days are called Thatta Thattaha, and the 
seven places Thatta T,hana — which are described as follows : 

1st- Baudhi pallen gan, pat,hama t,hana — Place of the golden throne which had mira- 
culously risen from the ground under the shade of the Peepul tree, and upon which Gau- 
dama sat immovable seven days. 

•id. Aneimmeittha koun, dootiga #,A«na— This was a spot on a rising ground at a short 
distance from the tree, at which Gaudama stood immovable, looking at the golden throne 
“ without winking or blinking,” during seven whole days. 

3d. lataiia zeii gi/an, taliya This was another spot near the tree where GaU- 

D.iMA walked backwards and forwards in the air during seven days. 
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4tli. Yatana gara, or shwe ain, chadout,ha t,hdna—A. golden or gilded house which 
appeared miraculously near the tree, and in which Gaudama remained seven days. 

5th. Izzapala tsheit kyoung nyoutig beng, punjama t,hdna — Peeptil tree growing on a 
piece of ground where goats usually grazed, and under which tree Gaudama remained seven 
more days. 

6tli. Mounzaleinda ain, tohattama t,hdna — Lake or tank of Mounzaleinda, in which 
dwelt a lYdga or Dragon, in the coils of whose body Gaudama sat seven days, covered by its 
hood completely from incessant showers of rain. 

7th. Yaza yatana, or ten Itoon beng, thattama t,hdna — A tree called Len Iwon, under 
which Gaudama lastly sat during seven days, and whilst seated here, two brothers, mer- 
chants of a city called Onkalaha, near the site of the present town of Rangoon, paid their 
devotions to Gaudama and presented him with some bread soaked in honey. He delivered 
to them in return eight hairs which he plucked out of his head, and when they returned home, 
they built a temple depositing in it some of these hairs, which temple, but enlarged and 
improved by different kings, is the present great Shwe dagoun temple at Rangoon. 

Boodh’s Peepul tree had originally five large branches — but the southernmost was broken 
off by king Theeri-dhamma-thaukha, and sent as a present to a king of Ceylon, called 
Dewanan-peeya-teitt,ha, 

The above note will elucidate the accompanying copy of a picture, representing Boodh’s 
tree and the temple at Buddha Gaya, which was painted by a Burmese painter in the suite 
of the mission, and presented to the king of Ava. 

Rangoon, June, 1834. H. BURNEY. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Having ventured, on the authority of Ratna Paula, a Ceylonese Christian, well 
versed in the Pali and Burmese languages, whom 1 employed to correct the lithograph 
of the facsimile, and of the Burmese version, of the inscription received from Colonel 
Burney, to insert or alter such letters as appeared on comparison with the stone, to be 
wanting or erroneously written in the Burmese transcript, I have thought it incumbent on me 
to append a list of these corrections, although the greater number are of no importance. 
The only two indeed which it is material to notice are those marked (E) and (I,) where the 
change makes a difference of 200 years in the date of the inscription, being read at Ava 
467 and 468 respectively, whereas Ratna Paula reads them 667 and 668. I have 
taken particular care that the facsimile should be correctly copied in these two places, 
and I confess, that although the first figure of tlie upper date is a little doubtful from the 
tail not being carried up so high as in the second, the first 6 of the lower date seems to 
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me quite plain, and essentially dilferent from the 4, which occurs in tlie second line of the 
inscription, In the translation published in the Journal, Vol. III. page 214, the 

latter date was adopted : and I had since imagined that the circumstances of tlie frequent 
destruction of the building, and its final completion in the year 1305, A. D. were in some 
measure borne out by the fact noticed in Colonel Tod’s Rajasthan, of frequent expeditions 
made from Mewar in the 13th century “ to recover Gaya from the infidels.” Before ven- 
turing however to allude to my own reading in opposition to Colonel Burney’s, I 
referred to the author at Ava, remitting him the portion of facsimile including the date, 
for bis re-examination. I now subjoin his reply, to which every deference is due ; yet it 
appears to me possible that the Burmese may have a bias in favor of the date which can be 
best reconciled with their history ; in reading 667 they must have conceded the honor of 
rebuilding the temple, as Colonel BURNEY states, to the King of Arracan, — J. P. Sec. 

“ A^our letter of the 16th October reached me yestesday, and I lost no time in 
showing to the Myawadee Woongyee (the most intelligent and learned Minister 
here), to the late Burmese Vukeel Maha-tsee-thoo, and to a whole company of Bur- 
mese Savans, oat facsimile of the figures in the Gaya inscription, which however do 
not differ in the least from those in the copy we had here before. My friends still insist 
upon it, that the first figure in both dates is a 4, such as is commonly written in the stone 
character, and not a 6; and referring to another 6 in the inscription, that denoting the 
day of the week, Friday, they ask me to observe the difference. In the figure 4, the last 
portion of it docs not rise so high or above the line as the same part does in all the three 
si.xes, and the body of the figure is rounder and more upright, and the elbow more 
marked than in the 6. 

I cannot see also how your “ collateral evidence from Tod’s Rhjasthdn” is applica- 
ble. Both Missions to Gaya, that which met with impediments, and that which succeeded 
in repairing the temple, appear to have taken place during the reign of the same 
King, Tshen-byoo-thak.HEN-tara-MEN, and the period between the two Missions 
could scarcely have been so great as that w'hich elapsed between “ the crusades of the 
Rajputs to recover Gaya from the Infidels in 1200-1250,” and your dale 1305. These 
crusades might have occurred alter the terr^kle had been re-built. 

“ Again, the capital of Payan was destroyed by the Chinese in the Burmese year 
646, A. D. 1284, and for several years after this country appears to have been divided 
into several little principalities — In 667, 668, A. D. 1305 and 1306, a King named 
Theeha-THOO, reigned at Penya, a town to the south of Ava, permitting, as the Bur- 
mese Chronicles say, Tsau-neet, the grandson of Taroup-pye-.men, the King who 
lied from the Chinese, to reign at Pagan. Adopt your reading of the inscription, and 
we must believe that this King of Penya, or (which I think is more probable), some King 
of Arntcun sent these Missions to Gaya. These Burmese Savans, however, insist upon 
giving the credit of this good deed to Aloung-tsee- moo. King of Pagan.” 

H. B. 


“ Ava, 8th December, 1835.” 
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Note of the alterations introduced in Version II. of Plate II, ( the Transcript of the 
Facsimile, Plate I. in the Kyouk-cha, or square stone-letter,) on comparing the 
Copy received from Ava with the three fresh Facsimiles taken hy Mr. Hathorne, 
from the original stone at Gaya. P* 


The figures denote the commencement of each line in the original : — The letters mark 
alternations of reading, as follows : — 

Ava transcript. Lithographed transcript. 



r, altered to 

5 

ra. 

b. 

?jr na, 


na. 

c. 

^ ni, 

i. 

nhui. 

d. 

^ 


n. 

e, 1, 

0 , p, the letter 

6 

w, omitted in the Ava transcript. 

/• 

r, altered to 

UJ 

y- 

9- 

ifi hi, 


rl. 

h. 

, 4, this figure is here correctly used in the Ava text as 4. 

i. 

iJ', m, altered to 

UT 

y- 

j, k, 

n, q, s, t, u, V, w, X, 

y, z. 

A, c, D, H, Q, s, u ; in all these cases the form 


ij is used for the letter r, 

in lieu of f , which latter agrees better with the 


facsimile. 



r, in 

this the latter form of 

r ( rya) is used in the Ava version. 

£. 

til (grandson) altered to hu (by) : — this may be a fault of the sculptor. 

I. E. 

(4.) altered to 

[g (6) on the authority of the facsimile. 

J. F. 

LU, ?/. 


• •CJ” ' y ’ does not alter the sense. 

G. 

n, 

• • • • ' 

, SL ni. 

K. 

caret 

• ■ » • 1 

. nj Iha. 

M. 

L. 

caret 

.... 

. thiuv (pronounced do.) 

0. 

:ii:, 21, 


JT- 2 (men); this reading is doubtful. 

p. 

caret 



. rrT k. 

R. 

n\ H , ^oa, to, 


^ uT mriy, earth— doubtful reading. 

T. 

HUlbl aym, 


Tll^j ; does not alter the sense. 


2 z 
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VI. 


RESULTS OF AN ENQUIRY 

RESPECTING THE 

LAW OF MORTALITY, 


POR 

BRITISH INDIA, 

DEDUCED FROM THE REPORTS AND APPENDICES OF THE COMMITTEE APPOINTED BY 
THE BENGAL GOVERNMENT IN 1834, TO CONSIDER THE EXPEDIENCY OF A 
GOVERNMENT LIFE ASSURANCE INSTITUTION; 


By captain H. B. HENDERSON, 

iUi/y. Audr. Genl., Secretary to the Committee, 


From the enquiries set on foot during the operations of the Committee 
appointed by Government to enquire into the state of Life Assurance in 
India, a variety of curious and interesting documents have come to hand, 
and possibly a greater number of statements tending to elucidate the rate 
of Mortality of British India, than have been before accumulated. To 
consolidate or abstract the results of the information thus obtained, it is 
hoped the following will not be unacceptable. 

With respect to the Natives themselves of the vast regions under the 
British Rule in India, there are few general tabular statements available, 
and no extensive or sure data in our possession of a nature to exhibit the 
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general ratio of mortality, compared with that of the population of other 
parts of the world. A statement lately published in the Delhi Gazette, 
giving the population, births, marriages, and deaths of that city for the past 
year (1833), throws some light on the subject, but the term is too short to 
afford a proper view of the state of the case, and the numbers and details 
not sufficiently precise to give a positive result for other similar places. 
From this statement, it would appear that the mortality at Delhi, though 
much greater than that experienced in the northern latitudes of Europe, is 
somewhat more favorable than that of the Roman States and Ancient 
Venetian Provinces, being a fraction less than one in twenty-eight souls 
per annum ; the latter being stated at one in twenty-seven. The ratio, 
however, greatly exceeds that of Europe altogether, Avhich by some recent 
returns is one in forty-four for the north, and one in thirty-six for the 
south ; for better immediate reference, the Delhi statement, just referred 
to, is here given as published by the Civil Authorities of that City. 



Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Adults, 

... 39,592 

41,526 

81,118 . 

Children, 

. . . 20..553 

18,189 

38,742 

Total Population, 

. . . 60,115 

59,715 

119,860 


Births. 

Deaths. 

Marriages. 

Males, 

. . . 2,002 

2,168 

601 

Females, 

. . . 1,731 

2,080 

527 

Total, 

. . . 3,733 

4,248 

1,128 

Deaths. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

At 1 year and under, 

604 

505 

1,109 

1 to 2 years, 

270 

276 

546 

10 years and under, 

360 

303 

663 

Adults, 

934 

996 

1,930 

Deaths, 

. . . 2,168 

2,080 

4,248 
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From the above it appears that rather more than per cent, per 
annum is the general rate of decrement ; and that more than one-fourth of the 
deaths occur in the first year of infancy ; which, however, is a more favorable 
result for that tender period, than London could exhibit 50 years back, 
when nearly one-third of its native-born population were found to decease 
in the first twelve months after birth. More than half of the total deaths at 
Delhi in 1833 seem to liave occurred under 10 years of age ; while the 
excess of mortality in males keeps pace with the observations of other 
countries : among adults, generally, one dies yearly from a number of 
forty-two, and one from every sixteen below the age of ten. In some 
remarks added to the table itself, it is said that a small number from 
the deaths may be deducted for strangers and foreigners, and a large 
proportion for the small-pox in Delhi, since the abolition of the Vaccine 
Institution. The calculation does not include the royal palace, said to 
contain twenty thousand souls. 

Application having been made to Delhi for information regarding 
any period prior to former years, it was stated in reply that the enquiry 
had not been instituted for 1833. In future, it is hoped, these bills of 
mortality will be regularly exhibited. 

The native soldiers on the Bengal Establishment are particularly 
healthy under ordinary circumstances. It has been found by a late enquiry, 
embracing a period of five years,* that only one man is reported to have 
died per annum, out of every one hundred and thirty-one on the actual 
strength of the army. So injurious, however, is Bengal Proper, to this 
class of natives, in comparison with the Upper Provinces, that although 
only one-fourth of the troops exhibited, are stationed in Bengal, the 
deaths of that fourth are more than a moiety of the whole mortality 
reported. It cannot be affirmed that this Table affords any criterion 


\ ide Table No. 1. 
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of the decrement of the population at large ; the very best periods only 
of life, (generally speaking from 20 to 45) are received in the statement 
which gives these results ; the Sepoys are healthily employed, well clothed 
and attended, while many unrecorded deaths occur at their own homes, 
where, as a last resource, bad cases are allowed to proceed on medical 
certificate. It would seem by other documents* that out of about eighteen 
thousand invalid fighting men, of the Bengal Army pensioned by the State, 
six hundred and eighty deceased during the year 1831-32, or one out of 28^; 
while the average duration of the pension enjoyed by this class of men for 
a period embracing from May 1828 to October 1830, was 7 years 85 ^ months, 
and from May 1831 to the same month in 1832, the duration of pension 
was only about 5 years months. 

It is to be regretted we are in possession of so little other information 
regarding natives. In common circumstances wc may presume there is a 
tolerably uniform rate of mortality in most situations ; but, perhaps, in no 
climate is there less tenaciousness of life in times of pestilence or famine 
than among the too delicate mass of our native population, and moz’e par- 
ticularly in Bengal Proper. The vast number that perish under these 
calamities, or under visitations of Providence, such as the late inundations, 
would defy all calculation or attempt at tabular exhibition. In the statis- 
tics of British India it is still, however, a grand desideratum, — the possession 
of an accurate census of the large populous cities, with regularly published 
annual statements of the births, marriages and deaths, and all other infor- 
mation on this important point. 

The Committee was able to afford more accurate and extensive infor- 
mation of the rate of mortality of Europeans frequenting this country, 
and although the ever-fluctuating character of the Calcutta European 
population, or that of the other seats of Government, left them in uncertainty 


* Vide Tables Nos. 2 and 3. 
3 A 
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as to the real ratio of decrement in their immediate communities ; yet from 
the regular constitution of the public covenanted services at large under 
each Government, there were greater facilities for obtaining scrupulous 
accuracy in India, in every thing relating to the periods of arrival, the 
ages, and dates of death, of the Company s Civil and Military Services, 
than can he found perhaps in any other country or scattered community. 

The enquiry may commence with the common soldiery among whom 
the greatest mortality necessarily shews itself, from their habits, greater 
exposure, and the absence of much of the comfort and protection enjoyed 
by the higher classes. But it is scarcely needful to remark here that in 
the present paper there has been essayed no investigation into the causes 
of mortality, nor has any enquiry been instituted except into mere results 
and figured statements, called for to assist the Committee in calculating 
the correct value and expectation of life under the various circumstances 
of European residence in India. It would appear from a military work, 
published in England in 1832, on enlisting, discharging, and the pensioning 
of soldiers, by Mr. H. Marshall, Deputy Inspector General of Army Hos- 
pitals His Majesty’s Service, that our Inspector General, Dr. Burke, has 
stated, that coming to India at the mature age of 24 or 26 is the most 
favorable to health in the soldier, and M'e beg to call attention to a state- 
ment* furnished by the latter officer in confirmation of his opinion. By 
it we Icarii that in 1824, a Regiment employed in Ava, experienced a ratio 
of mortality among the young men wlio went out with the corps, to the 
extent of 38 per cent., or 1 in every 2h, while among the Volunteers from 
other Regiments, who were considerably older, the mortality was 17 per 
cent, or 1 in 0. In 1825, (still on service in Ava) it was 305 per cent, or 
1 in 3^ among the former or younger class, and only 6 per cent, or 1 in 
to in the latter or older. 


* \ide Table No. 4. 
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Tlic Committee were favored with a complete report from Dr. Burke 
himself, embracing in addition to earlier information, the casualties of 
the last four years for the whole of His Majesty’s Army in Bengal. The 
rates of mortality generally for that term he makes to be 4.99 per cent, per 
annum with reference to the mean number of the troops. But he exhibits 
a curious distinction in the rate of danger at the different stations ; viz. 


Fort William, 
Berhampore, 
Chinsurah, . 
Cawnpore, . . . 
Boglepore, . 
Dinapore, . . . 
Ghazipore, . 
Kurnaul, ... 

Meerut, 

Agra, 


Deaths i 

to strength. 

. 7.59 

per cent. 

. 6.77 


. 6.10 

>> 

. 4.55 

>> 

. 3.95 


. 3.84 

>> 

. 3.80 

>> 

. 3.00 

>> 

. 1.99 


. 1.91 

>> 


With respect to the ages of the deceased, the Inspector General has 
now given more ample information. During the four years 1820, 27, 28, 29, 
the ratio of deaths was — 


From the age of 18 to 20, 16.12 

20 to 25, 9.35 

25 to 30, 10.13 

30 to 35, 6.92 

35 to 45, 9.54 


In the above term were included the extraordinary casualties of the 
war in Ava and the seige of Bhurtpore. But in the four succeeding years 
of peace and non-exposure of the troops; viz. 1830, 31, 32, 33, the 
ratio grows more regular, and assumes the generally steady progressive 
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increase of danger with increasing years, the same as in all the other Tables 
in possession of the Committee of officers and others ; viz. 


From 18 to 20 years, 
20 to 22 „ 

22 to 24 „ 

25 to 30 „ 

30 to 35 ,, 

35 to 45 „ 


0.58 per cent. 
2 . 24 ^ 


1.63 5 

5.86 

5.22 


3.44 


It should he remarked that from 18 to 20, during these four years, the 
class above represented, consists of recruits enlisted in India, the sons of 
soldiers of the regiments. 

The whole of Dr. Burke’s Report is very valuable. It enters into the 
causes of the sickness, the difference of seasons, situations of barracks, &c., 
and other points which cannot fail to be useful. It was forwarded to the 
Government, and it is to be regretted it could not be appended to this 
abstract. 

The Committee also received from the Secretary to the Medical Board, 
Quinquennial Table of the Sickness and Mortality of the whole of the Euro- 
pean Troops of the Bengal Army, including not only His Majesty’s Troops 
reported on by the Inspector General — but also the men of the Artillery 
and Honorable Company’s European Regiment.* The Tables confirm 
Dr. Burkl's Report. 

In ordinary circumstances it would seem that about one dies per annum 
in every 18|^ throughout Bengal, but in Bengal Proper the yearly percentage 
is nearly 7 — or one in about 14, while in the Upper Provinces it is consi- 
derably less. At one post, — Agra, the percentage has not been 2, or one in 
50 per annum, out of a garrison of one thousand men, a more favorable 
result than shcuTi in any Table hitherto prepared in India. 


* Vide Table No. 5. 
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The next Table is that of the Calcutta Burials, European and East 
Indian, at the Park-street Burial Ground.* From the impossibility of 
ascertaining, with the means at the disposal of the Committee, the births 
and periodical accession of strangers, and the difficulty of separating the 
classes, it was impracticable to prepare from these data an accurate, or even 
approximating, expectation of life for the city of Calcutta. 

It may be presumed that the accessions chiefly experienced, by arrivals 
from England, include between the ages of 18 and 25, and that thenceforward 
until the later ages of retirement and return to the native country, there is 
not much fluctriation in numbers, except in the yearly uncertain and tempo- 
rary addition of seamen and commercial visitors. This, of course, applies 
to the European part of the community ; the East Indian inhabitants being 
throughout more permanent and stationary. Under the foregoing sup- 
position, it will be found from the numbers exhibited in the Table that out 
of a radix of population of both classes to the extent of near three thousand 
souls of the age of 20 to 25, about one hundred die annually, or, as the real 
decrements shew, 3.84 per cent. For the next ten years the annual per- 
centage is 5.49. For the ensuing same term, or from 35 to 45 it is G.7 per 
cent. From 45 to 55, it is 6.18, Avhile from 55 to 65, (though this term is 
little to be relied on from the frequent secession of persons retiring to 
England) the percentage is 8.4. Out of four thousand seven hundred and 
thirteen burials altogether recorded in 20 years, two hundred and seventy- 
nine are seamen, who died on a visit to the port — swelling the ratio of 
decrement, it may be supposed, at the middle ages. It is to be regretted 
that this Table could not be rendered available for any useful purpose 
to the Committee : all that could be gathered from it was a picture of 
Indian mortality, probably in its concentrated, worst, and most appalling 
character. 


Vide Table No. 6. 
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It might be supposed that the experience of the late Life Assurance 
Institutions would have afforded some data for guidance, and have exhibited 
a fair estimate of the ratio of decrement, among the insuring classes at least ; 
but a little consideration and advertence to the facts before us would 
explain the difficulty and danger of relying upon the results of the 
different offices. The insured were chiefly, or a large portion of them, 
debtors in the services ; men, it may be supposed, improvident in their life 
and habits ; a few were adventurers, or others embarked in speculations, 
either necessitated unwillingly to incur the ex pence of a Life Assurance, 
or, as the figured Tables would sometimes lead to the suspicion, urged into 
the Society by the apprehension of approaching death. Thus, in the 
Fifth Laudable Society existing from 1822 to 1827,* there were one 
hundred and eighty-seven lapses out of one thousand three hundred and 
ninety lives ; no very considerable mortality it would appear at first sight, 
as it ranges under 3 per cent, per annum, — but on a closer inspection of 
the Table it will be seen that seventy-five of the one hundred and eighty- 
seven deaths occurred in the two years immediately succeeding the Assur- 
ance, while the remainder of the lapses, one hundred and twelve in number, 
are traced to have lingered through ten years from the period of entrance 
into the Laudables. Such a misproportion of early lapses must have arisen 
from other cause than mere accident. 

The Sixth Laudable Tablet possession of the Committee, gives 
only the total number of lives and lapses without classing them by years 
of entrance or decrement ; the former were nine hundred and ninety-six in 
number, and the deaths one hundred and eighty, or 3.6 per cent, per 
annum the common average ] but by apportioning the presumed periods 
of lapses among the five years of the Laudable, the more correct yearly 
per centage would be exhibited at 3.89. 


* Vide Table No. 7. 


t Vide Table No. 8. 
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The Oriental has existed for a longer term, and has incurred engage- 
ments up to 1833, on so many as one thousand seven hundred and eighty- 
one lives ; out of which, during twelve years, it suffered to the extent of three 
hundred and seventy-three lapses. But unless, as will be understood by the 
more accurate and certain Tables to be hereafter referred to, there have been 
some extensive frauds at times practised on the Society, it is difficfet to 
account for the very heavy rate of mortality it has experienced. It insured 
on an average seven hundred and eight lives yearly, losing of these with 
more or less regularity, more than thirty-one persons in the year, or an 
actual percentage of 4.39. Its greatest percentage of lapses during one 
year was 6.89, and its least 2.78. We believe here also some of the hea- 
viest lapses occurred in certain cases shortly after the parties had effected 
insurance. 

Although the Committee were unable to avail themselves of the expe- 
rience of the Calcutta Life Insurance Offices to form a true estimate of the 
mortality, it may be remarked that the deaths exhibited by them nevertheless 
wonderfully bear out the fact shewn in all the general Tables prepared from 
the Honorable Company’s different services of the regularli/ progressive 
ratio of danger (with a trifling exception only in some of the Tables,) from 
increasing years and jji'olongcd residence in India. The ratio in the Army is 
generally under 3 per cent, for the first years of exposure, and increases to 
about 3^ per cent, at 30 : 4 per cent, at 40 : more than 4^ at 50, and con- 
siderably higher at the next decennial period, while shortly after this time 
of life the longevity of the surviving Anglo-Indians almost keeps pace with 
the Northampton and other Tables, prepared during the last century in 
Europe. In the Civil Service the percentage of mortality for the last forty 
years has been somewhat under 2 per cent, for the first twenty years of 
residence in India ; a result far more favorable than that of the other services. 
After the age of 40, the ratio of decrement would appear to keep pace with 
that of the Army. 
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At Bombay a Table* has been received from England, prepared by 
an eminent Actuary on data furnished from* that presidency, which would 
have been valuable, but that throughout the document the Actuary, in the 
absence of more correct data, has erroneously assumed, that the probability 
of living any one year up to the age of 58 is correctly expressed by the 
fraiction ; or in other words, that from the age of 18 to 58, one person 
uniformly and regularly dies per annum from every twenty-seven members 
of the service. This error, which it appears the Actuary had no means of 
rectifying, has vitiated the Table and calculations throughout, as it is at 
variance with the positive fact of the increasing danger of every five or ten 
years’ residence in India. The progressive ratio of age holds good here 
as in Europe, with an increased impetus from the effect of climate. The 
result of this error has made the expectation of life in the Bombay 
Table nearly 20 per cent, too favourable for all ages above 30 or 35, 
diminishing the probable value of life for all ages below it. The fraction 
it is believed may accurately represent the average annual decrement 
at Bombay for the entire service, but it varies necessarily with the age and 
rank of the individual, much in the same manner we presume as has been 
actually experienced in the last twenty years in the Bengal Army ; where 2.34 
percent, has been the ratio of yearly mortality for Ensigns, 2.75 for Lieute- 
nants, 3.45 for Captains, 4.10 for Majors, 4.84 for Lieutenant-Colonels and 
5.94 for Colonels. We may assume the general ages of the Ensigns to have 
been under 22, the Lieutenants under 33, the Captains and Majors 45, 
the Lieutenant-Colonels 55, &c. 

In the last twenty years (as recently ascertained! ) there have died one 
thousand one hundred and eighty-four Officers of the Bengal Army, or 
59.2 per annum, out of an average number of one thousand eight hundred 


Vide Table No. lo. 


t Vide Table No. 11. 
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and ninety-seven persons, or about 3.12 percent; the mean ages of the 


deceased were as follows 

81 Colonels, deceased, mean age, 61 

97 Lieut. -Cols, ditto, ditto, 51 

78 Majors, ditto, ditto, 40 

277 Captains, ditto, ditto, 36 


651 Subalterns, the mean age not ascertained, but it ranged 
from 18 to 33. 

It may be as well here to exhibit in a simple comparative Table the 
difference of the rate of mortality at the three Presidencies, Bengal being 
clearly less inimical to the health of the European than either Madras 
or Bombay. 


Comparative annual percentage of Mortality of the Officers of the three 
Armies of Bengal, Bladras and Bombay* 


Phesidekcy. 

Colonels. 

Lieut. -Colonels. 

Majors. 

Captains. 

Lieutenants, 

Cornets and 
Ensigns. 

s 

£ 

\ 

§ 

' V 

CQ 

CO 

Total or General 
Percentage. 

1 

General 

Average. 

Bengal, . . .. 

3.94 

4.84 

4.10 

3.45 

2.75 

2.34 

Wjk 

— 

3.12 

) 

Madras, .... 

3.40 

6.11 

3.42 

5.02 

4.17 

3.80 


4.31 

4.49 

V3,85 

Bombay, . . 

5.74 

5.45 

1 

3.77 

3.78 

3,9G 

3.15 


1 

4.21 

3.94 



The rate of mortality in the Bengal Pilot Servicef has been accu- 
rately registered for the past thirty years. Its numbers are not sufficient for 
any general Table, as the annual effective strength of the Department 
has averaged only about one hundred and forty individuals. Out of these 


3 c 


* Vide Tables Nos, 11, 12 and 13. 


t Vide Table No 14. 
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have demised 3.36 per cent, while as many as 31 more, (or 0.73 per cent) 
have been drowned ; this mode of death having occasioned nearly one-sixth 
of the entire mortality. On the examination of the Tables of the Pilot 
Establishment which have been compiled in the Master Attendant’s Office, 
under orders of the Marine Board, several curious circumstances have 
come to view. Presuming them to be correct, we find their rate of decre- 
ment, generally speaking, does not exceed that of the Officers of the Army, 
but the periods of service and the ages of the deceased are much less than 
those of the Europeans elsewhere exhibited. Thus while the Branch Pilots 
or seniors whose time of life corresponds with that of Field Officers, have 
demised at the percentage of 4.46 per annum, the extreme age of the oldest 
has been 47 only, the mean age being 44 of all who died. The oldest 
Pilot on the list had only served thirty years, the mean of servitude 
for the whole casualties being only twenty-three years. Thirty-two Mas- 
ters have died in thirty years, the percentage being 4.30, their mean age 
at the time of death being thirty-six, after a mean of service of seventeen 
years. The deaths in the First Mates (the most exposed class probably) 
have been heaviest of any, or 5 per cent. : their mean age was 28, and their 
period of service ten years. The Second Mates deceased only at half that 
rate, their mean age being 28 also, their service eight years. Among the 
Volunteers, the casualties by drowning are twenty, while the natural deaths 
are only fifty, the total percentage per annum being 4.10, the mean age 
of the deceased of this rank was 22, and their average periods of service 
three and a half years. 

The Committee received separate Returns of the decrements among 
the Officers of His Majesty's Regiments stationed respectively at Bengal, 
IVIadras and Bombay.* At the first mentioned place the decrements 
on the whole are found to be 3.37 per cent, per annum ; at Madras 3.5-5, 


Vido Tables Nos. 15, 1C, and 17. 
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and at Bombay 3 . 28 . These results would seem to keep pace with the 
deaths in the Company’s Army, but there is reason to believe that there are 
some discrepancies in the Returns of the strength of His Majesty’s Officers, 
and that many are included (such as Officers with Depots in Europe and 
others) who are not exposed to an Indian climate, and whose appearance 
therefore in the Table would tend to vitiate the correct ratio of mortality 
throughout. In the Table furnished by Dr. Burke for the last four years, 
the percentage has been 4.12 per annum, and in Returns originally sent to 
the Committee by the Adjutant General of His Majesty’s Troops,* the 
percentage was as high as 5.40 for the last twenty years. In explanation 
of this apparent excess the Adjutant General has justly observed that 
King’s Regiments come “ to India bodily, the Officers being of different 
ages from 10 to 50 ,” and the twenty years shewn in the Tables being those 
of peace in Europe, Subalterns “ are from 30 to 50 years of age, while in 
time of war their age would scarcely exceed 25 .” In explanation also of 
there being more deaths among His Majesty's Officers than those of the 
Hon’ble Company, the Adjutant General states the fact of all the Bengal 
Regiments having been sent to Ava, while few Hon’ble Company’s 
Troops were employed from Bengal. He also observes that Europeans 
always compose the heads of columns in attacks of fortified places 
and consequently are the greatest sufferers. The whole of these reasons 
are sufficient to explain why there should seem a greater ratio of mortality 
with His Majesty’s Regiments, but it is to be remarked, that the casual- 
ties in action are much less in either service than is generally presumed. In 
Bengal, out of two hundred and eighty-four deaths in His Majesty’s 
Regiments, only fourteen, in those Returns, appear to have been killed 
in action, or about one in every twenty of those whose deaths are reported ; 


* In the Original Returns, out of an average of -201.20 lives yearly exposed to the climate, 
the decrements were 14.15 per annum. The corrected Returns, it is believed, contain the 
Depot Companies and others in Europe.' 
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at Madras out of three hundred and twenty-four deaths, only ten are 
returned “ in action,’' or one in every thirty-two ; and at Bombay, 
four are reported out of one hundred and thirty-four deaths, or one in 
thirty-one. There may be some inaccuracy, however, in this point in the 
Returns. 

In the Honorable Company’s Bengal Army the deaths in action have 
been equally or more rare during the last twenty years, thirty-nine only 
being reported out of one thousand one hundred and eighty-four casualties, 
or about one in every thirty ; in the Madras Army forty-three out of one 
thousand three hundred and eighty-seven casualties, or one in every thirty- 
three ; and in Bombay eighteen out of eight hundred and fifty casualties, 
or one in forty-seven. There is very little difference in this respect 
between the two services in India, with reference to the total strength of 
each, as will be seen in the following calculation, shewing the very small 
percentage per annum of OflScers who have been killed out of the average 
yearly strength of Officers of both services at the different presidencies : 

His Majesty's Officers. 

Percentage per 
annum killed. 


Bengal, 0.16 

Madras, 0.11 

Bombay, 0.09 

Honorable Company’s Officers. 

Bengal, 0.10 

Madras 0.13 

Bombay, 0.08 


The foregoing explanation is necessary to shew that the adoption of 
the rates of mortality in the Military Service, as data on which to base a 
general Table, is not materially affected by deaths in action. It is true the 
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Civil Service are proved to be less exposed to death by one-third than the 
Army, and particularly in the junior ages. Yet, for the community at large, 
including all classes, the Army casualties may be taken as a fair and 
reasonable criterion. 

The Committee, it should be mentioned, in preparing their rates of 
premium for Life Assurance, availed themselves entirely of Mr. Curxin's 
data and calculations. This Table of Mortality it is not deemed right to 
publish here, as Mr. Curnin would probably desire to bring it forward 
under his own illustrations and details of the process of its laborious 
compilation. His calculations exhibit the accurate results of research and 
patient enquiry into the periods of service and dates of death of a greater 
number of well known individuals than it is believed, have ever been 
exhibited in any extant Table of 3Iortality. These calculations alone 
would have been sufficient to guide the Committee safely to fix the 
rate of premium, but it was thought fit to adduce at one view in the 
Appendix to the Report, the whole of the general Documents in the 
separate and previous possession of the Committee. The whole will be 
found wonderfully to bear out Mr. Curxin's calculations when that gentleman 
may find it convenient to publish them. 

A valuable paper by Mr. H. T. Prinsep, of the Civil Service, which 
appeared in the Journal of the Asiatic Society for July 1832, has been 
made use of. It embraces a period of forty-one years. It appears that 
betw’een 1790 and 1831, there were nine hundred and four Civilians, who 
safely reached Bengal, so as to be included in the enquiry. From this 
number two hundred and seventy-five lapsed in forty-one years, or at the 
average rate of 2.25 per cent, of the lives yearly ascertained to have been 
exposed to the decrement. 

Another document referred to was a Table by Major De Haviland, 
of the jMadras Army, of the numbers, ages, and mortality of the Honorable 
Company’s Officers under Fort Saint George, from 1808 to 1820 inclusive : 
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it shows the deaths to have been six hundred and forty-seven in that period, 
at the rate of 3.16 per cent, per annum, or one lapse in thirty- one and a 
half lives, 

A third also referred to is a statement of the Bengal Army, shewing, 
as the above, the numbers, ages, and deaths at our own Presidency, (com- 
piled several years ago by Mr. G. J. Gordon) from the year 1760. It gives 
four thousand one hundred and thirty-eight lives, from which number two 
thousand one hundred and thirty-five deaths are exhibited. These deaths 
we find by reference to the Table occurred at the rate of about 3.33 per cent, 
per annum. 

It is unnecessary to republish the three Tables just spoken of, as it is 
believed, they have all elsewhere appeai'ed — but from the information 
alForded by them — a general Table* was prepared by the Secretary of the 
Committee — which is appended for the sake of comparison, with the Com- 
mittee’s final Table now to be brought to the notice of the Society. 

Several of the Committee, it seems, had been led to believe that 
if accurate Tables of the Indian Army could be obtained for the last twenty 
years only, a more favorable picture of the law of mortality for Europeans 
in British India would be obtained, than that exhibited by Mr. Curxxn ; 
that his data from their very copiousness — the number of names exhibited, 
and the extent of time gone back into— -must have included every variety 
of Military Servants from the earliest employment of regular Troops by the 
Company, and the result in consequence might be less favorable than what 
is at present experienced. 3Ir. Curnin s researches — by exhibiting the 
casualties of the last century — embraced a period of wars, exposure, and 
ignorance of proper means of protection from the climate, from which 
the more recent servants of the Company have been generally exempted. 


Vide Table No. 18. 
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111 a word, it was thought desirable to shew the Government, not only that 
Mr. Curmn's Tables were perfectly safe, but that a lower rate of premium 
than that fixed by him might eventually be adopted with confidence — and 
although the Committee were not prepared, from obvious considerations of 
caution, to recommend the lower scale in the first instance, still it would be 
satisfactory for the Government to see upon what sure grounds the State 
was solicited to profter its guarantee. 

Under these impressions the Adjutants General of the three presiden- 
cies were called upon, with the sanction of Government, to furnish correct 
Returns, Avith the names and ages of all Officers who had deceased year by 
year at the different presidencies since the yea^ 1814 — together with the 
strength of the respective Armies for the twenty years exhibited. The 
information so obtained, it is not deemed requisite to publish here— parti- 
cularly as the statements Avere found insufficient Avithout further details ; 
but these last Avere efiectually procured by a form,* Avhich the Adjutant 
Generals’ Offices Avere re(;[ue3ted to have filled up — and which it may 
be useful to print Avith the other Tables, as they Avill enable any one who 
enters into these enquiries to prepare Tables from the data thus given 
after his oAvn mode of calculating ; and, as there are various formula for 
obtaining the expectation of life, to follow that most approved of by him- 
self. From the neAv form of statements, and on the assumption that 
every Cadet's age averages eighteen on his first arrival in India,! it was easy 
to ascertain how many persons of any given age had passed through, — (and 
AA’hat was the number of decrements in,) any given year of exposure to the 


* Tide Tables Nos. 19, 20 and 21. 

t Mr. CuRNiN Las established from the result of a reference to one thousand two hundred 
and six Baptismal Certificates obtained by him, that eighteen years, less a few days, was the 
mean age of that number of Officers on their reaching India. No general calculation there- 
fore can materially err in assuming the age in question. 


a. 
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climate. Thus Tables, Nos. 22, 2*2, 24* were prepared for each presidency 
respectively. 

From these last a general Table was correctly made out ; half the number 
of Officers yearly retiring, or otherwise quitting the service, being deducted 
from the number of lives yearly exposed to the climate, on the principle 
that the retirements themselves were probably scattered through the year in 
Avhich they occurred, and a portion of them only exposed to Indian mor- 
tality for the whole period. With such extensive data, thus rendered available, 
the Table No. 25, t was at length compiled ; and this may be deemed a fair 
criterion of the law of mortality and expectation of life under existing 
circumstances in India. At the more advanced ages, as individuals are for 
the most part in Europe, the Northampton Tables are adopted, which being 
less favorable to life than the Carlisle ascertained law of mortality, may 
more faithfully represent the state of the case as applicable to the Anglo- 
Indian community. 

The calculations themselves in the greater portion of the Tables, were 
made by Mr. Fergvssox, Auditor, King’s Troops’ Department, in the 
Military Auditor General's Office, and the result of these Tables generally, 
after due allowance for the errors, which must creep into tedious and 
voluminous operations of this nature, may be the more confidently relied 
upon Avhen it is understood that, although wrought separately and perfectly 
apart, they Avill be found to agree in all main points with Mr. Curnin’s 
more elaborate Tables, and particularly so if reference be had to his data of 
the last twenty years onl}'. 


Vide Tables Nos. 22, 2.3 and 24. 


t Vide Table No. 25. 
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Tab. I. — ABSTRACT shewing the strength, the proportion of Sick to strength, and 
ratio of Deaths to sirength, per cent., for the undermentioned periods of Native Corps 
at the several Stations of the Army where European Troops are cantoned. 
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Tap. II. — STATEMENT shewing- the nnmber of Deaths in the Invalid Pension 
Eslalilishnient (of Fighting Men) reported from l.st May 1831 to 30th April 1832; 
also the average of Age when pensioned and the duration of Pension. 
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Tap. hi. — STATEMENT shewing the actual Deaths in Pension Establishment 
(Regular Army) reported from May 1828 to October 1830, or 2j Years, also 
average of Age when pensioned and the duration of Pension. 
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Tab. IV.— return of the Strength of the Regiment when it arrived in 

India in 1823 ; the numbers of Men who joined the Corps, and the numbers who 
died till 31st December 1829. 
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T.\b. V. — STATEMENT shewing the amount of Casualties by Death in the European 
Troops, at the several stations of the Army, when European Troops are stationed 
under the Presidency of Fort William, distinguishing those by Cholera Morbus, Irom 
those by ordinary Diseases and general proportion of the Sick to the Healthy, for the 
preceding o years, up to 3Ist December 1832. 
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TARLE V. — Continued. 


BERHAMPORE. 
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RESULTS OF AN ENQUIRY RESPECTING THE 


TAliliE V. — Continued. 
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232 

234 

177 

175 


1091 

218 


Proportion of Sick 
io Well. 

Deaths by Ordinary 
Diseases* 

ft 

"ft 

• 

•ss 

Cl 

Ito 6 

.56 

5 

Ito 8 

50 

I 

Ito 

36 

4 

Ito 10 

42 

1 

Itoll 

50 

1 

llo 8J 

234 

12 

m 


2 

1 

12 

2i 



^tVo 
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KURNAUL. 


Year. 

z 

o 

< 

w 

Corps. 

"S'. ’Z 

JS 

to ^ 

» «> 

'15 

'* s 

1 ^ 

■■e» •;g 

s 

3 . 

ei "2 

s § 

to 

c>i— 
c j,. 

Propot tion of trick 
to Well. 

Deaths htj Ordinary 

Diseases. 

to 

P*N> 

C . 

iC «»» 

to 

=5 



H. G. Any., 


214 

18 

1 to 9 

6 

0 



9 

Do. do., 

291 

574 

48 

I to 6 

11 

1 



IHHO, 

a 

Do. do., 

222 

293 

24 

1 to 9 

6 

0 

1831^ 

9 

H. M.’s 31st Regt., Arty., ... 
Do. do., 

1196 

1558 

129 

1 lo 9 

33 

0 

1832^ 


12s9 

1650 

137 

1 to 9 

41 

0 










3154 

4289 

356 


95 

1 








6.0 

858 


1 lo 

19 

0 






Ratio per Cent., 




1.38 


>u 

3 

0 





General Ratio,,.. 







3 






— 

— 

— 





SAUGOR. 


Year. 

Station. 

Corps. 

C 5 

to 

5> 

Adinissions durivy 
the y car. 

«r» 

S • 

•-» xs 

-§ ^ 

to r> 

s ^ 

> © 

5 '* 

Deaths by Ordinal y 
Discuses. 

Deaths hy Cholera 
Morbus. 

J828, 


H. C. Arty., 

145 

389 

32 

1 to H 

26 

0 

IX Q 



84 

169 

14 

1 to 6 

2 

0 

is:ia 

bC 

Po« do., 

101 

204 

17 

1 to 6 

3 

0 

1 X.'^ 1 

ce 


110 

316 

26 

1 to 4 

7 

0 

1 x;^o 


Do. do., 

86 

242 

20 

1 to 4 

2 

0 

Tnisi! 



526 

1320 

109 

1 to 4i 

40 

0 













105 

264 

22 

1 to 4i 

14 






250 


20 

7.J 

0 

General Ratio,... 













1 




3 G 
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RESULTS OF AN ENQUIRY RESPECTING THE 

TABLE V. — Continued. 


NUSSEERAB.VD, for 1828, 29 & 30. 
NEEMUCH, FOR 1831 & 1832. 


Year. 

Stations. 

Corps. 

A VGvage Strength 
for 12 Months. 

Admusions during 
the Year. 

Average. Admissions 
for 12 Months. 

Proportion of Sick 
to Well. 

Deaths hg Ordinary 
Diseases. 

Deaths l>!/ Cholera 
Morbus. 

18*28 


H. C. Arty., 

163 

288 

24 

1 to 7 

2 

0 

18*29] 

2 -CJ -r 


312 

730 

60 

1 to 5 

12 

0 

!8;^o, 

« « = 


290 

606 

50 

1 to 6 

13 

0 

1831, 



309 

927 

77 

1 to 4 

11 

11 

1832, 

Z " 55 


109 

597 

49 

1 to 2 

4 

0 










Total 



1183 

3148 

260 

1 to 5 

42 

11 

Average, 



236 

629 

52 

I to 5 

8 

2 

Ratio per Cent., 




285 


23 

H 

1 








General Ratio,... 






4 ^ 

1 










ABSTRACT, sliewing the several Ratio per Cent, of the witliin Statement. 


Station.^. 

.5 

s s 

^ s 

<g. ^>5 ® 

Co ■$ -2 ^ 

i 

Of Sick to Well by 
Monthly Average. 

Death by Ordinary 
Diseases to Strength. 

Do. do. by Cholera 
Morbus to Strength. 

General Ratio. 

Fort William, 

4532 

183 

15 

6 

1 

^ i 

f 6 7o 

Dnm Duni, 

4397 

2171 

18 

5 

4 

V 5.75 

Chin.surah, 

2399 

178 

15 

6 

1 

) 7 

Bi rhanipore, 

596.3 

212 

17 

5 

24 

\ 7.50 

Bliaiigulpore, 

2295 

162 

14 

5 

24 

/ 7.50 

Dinapore, 

4767 

195 

16 

5 


V 5.33 

Chunar and Buxar, 

1418 

210 

18 

10 

4 

10.33 

Bi'nares, 

584 

246 

20 

34 



Ghazeepore 

4801 

150 

12 

3J 

14 

5 

AllrtlialiacI, 

554 

305 

25 

8 

8 

Cannpore, 

10397 

160 

13 

4 

X 

4.14 

Met- rut, 

9410 

130 

12 


X 

2.62 

Agr-n, 

5526 

148 

121 

IJ 

X 

1.91 

Muttra, 

506 

1.55 

13 



1.50 

Kurnaul, 

3154 

138 

1 1 1 

3 



Snugor, 

526 

250 

20 




Neemuch 

1183 

285 

22 

'5 

3i 

1 

4.50 

_ .. 

1 





5 50 


J. HUTCHINSON, 

Secy, Medical Board. 


Fort William, Medical Board Office. 
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YI. — STATEMENT of Burials of Europeans and East Indians at the Park Street Protestant Burial 
Ground, for the Years mentioned, with the Ag'es of the Deceased, from 1814 to 1833, both inclusive. 


Age (It which 
the Death 
took j)lace. 

1 

1 

} 







iSumher ef Durials in 








1 

Total Deaths 
at the differ-' 
ettt Ages> 

X 

^6 

X 

1 

cc 

i ^ 

1 

1817. 

x 

X 

\ . 

1 ^ 

X 

t . 

, o 

X 

1 . 

X 

i 

1 cl 

1 

1 

X 

o 

X 

>6 

1 

X 

O 

Cl 

X 

1 

X 

1 X 

1 

x 

'c; 

cv 

X 

’ O 
■ X 

X 

! CO 

X 

1832. 

1833. 

Year. 

1 

0 

o 

13 

12 

16 

17 

23 

23 

20 

1 

35 

40 

29 

18 

24 

44 

18 

19 

31 

23 

29 

436 

2 

2 

4 

7 

8 

9 

9 

10 

14 

17 

7 

12 

11 

8 

1 1 

14 

6 

6 

11 

12 

12 

190 

3 

1 

0 

7 

5 

2 

5 

3 

7 

5 

I 4 

3 

5 

7 

7 

9 

4 

0 

6 

2 

5 

87 

4 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 4 

1 1 

5 

! 0 

i 4 

6 

5 

7 

4 

2 

5 

2 

2 

3 

6 

6 

69 

5 

2 

0 

3 

0 

3 

1 

1 

4 

! 2 

3 

4 

3 

3 

t 

3 

2 

1 

2 

3 

4 

45 

6 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 o 

0 

0 

3 

3 

4 

4 

3 

3 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

34 

7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2 

3 

2 

4 

3 

0 

0 

3 

I 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

4 

31 

8 

1 

1 1 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

4 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

C 

36 

9 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

8 

4 

3 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 


3 

37 

10 

0 

0 

0 

I ® 

1 

4 

0 

2 

2 

4 

1 

2 

0 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 


25 

11 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

2 

3 

2 

3 

4 

3 

1 

29 

12 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

5 

! 

1 

2 

6 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

2 

28 

13 

0 

a 

1 

2 

0 

1 1 

•# 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

1 

2 

0 

4 

I 

1 

1 

29 

It 

2 

0 

! 0 

2 

1 

(1 1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

0 

0 

3 

3 

2 

0 

4 

1 2 

4 

4 

35 

1,'> 

1 

2 

0 

4 

1 

2 

4 

3 

3 

1 

I 1 

2 

1 

4 

1 

2 

0 


1 

5 

40 

16 

1 

a 

I 

1 

3 ! 

o ' 

2 

2 

3 

0 


2 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 


29 

17 

0 

0 

2 

2 

3 

1 

3 

4 

4 

2 

1 

4 

1 

5 

2 

4 

2 

4 

1 

4 

49 

18 

1 

1 

o 

0 

3 

2 

3 

4 

4 

8 

9 

I 

4 

4 

4 

3 

5 

7 

4 

7 

76 

19 

2 

3 

2 

7 

7 


5 

5 

6 

3 

3 

2 

8 

2 

3 

4 

3 

1 

2 

4 

75 

20 

I 

3 

2 

6 

I 

7 

5 

4 

4 

3 

3 

4 

7 

2 

4 

1 

2 

0 

3 

4 

66 

21 

6 

2 

3 

2 


I 

8 

.5 

6 

4 

3 

1 

6 

'A 

6 

2 

5 

2 

4 

6 

80 

22 

3 

0 

2 

3 

7 ' 

7 

9 

7 1 

10 

8 

4 

9 

5 

3 

6 

3 

7 

2 

7 

7 

109 

23 

o 

3 

& 

7 

8 

12 

5 

3 

7 

8 

G 

8 

3 

8 

4 

5 

4 

3 

4 

5 

113 

24 

2 

1 

4 

4 

6 

S 

9 

3 

9 

3 

8 

7 

4 

7 

3 

2 

1 

6 

3 

9 

99 

25 

2 

4 

2 

6 

5 

10 

11 

5 

6 

9 

10 

11 

7 

7 

3 

3 

5 

6 

6 

6 

124 

26 

1 

0 

3 

5 

7 

16 

6 

8 

7 

5 

5 

15 

8 

4 

2 

0 

6 

4 

6 

9 

119 

27 

1 

4 

3 

2 

6 

8 

6 

4 

10 

5 

6 

.3 

8 

4 

5 

7 

2 

1 

7 

8 

loo 

28 

4 

3 

3 

3 

.5 

8 

8 

5 

16 

6 

II 

13 

10 

12 

7 

4 

7 

2 

5 

10 

142 

29 

3 

4 

2 

3 

5 

8 

6 

3 

6 

4 

6 

6 

4 

2 

6 

2 

4 

2 

3 

7 

86 

.30 

4 

4 

8 

3 

10 

14 

12 

6 

11 

7 

7 

12 

14 

12 

4 

4 

9 

5 

4 

10 

160 

31 

1 

4 

2 

3 

0 

5 

3 

3 

4 

3 

4 

6 

4 

4 

1 

2 

1 

2 

4 

4 

60 

32 

4 

3 

2 

1 

3 

8 

7 

7 

10 

3 

8 

8 

7 

4 

6 

5 

4 

4 

9 

8 

llO 

33 

0 

1 

2 

2 

6 

5 

4 

5 

a 


1 6 

5 




O 

/I 

1 

1 
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RESULTS OF AN ENQUIRY RESPECTING THE 
Tab. VII.— fifth LAUDABLE SOCIETY— 1822-27. 


Age. 

Lapsed within, from Insurance, 

Total Lapses, j 

Total innnher of 

Lives Insured. 

= . 

2 

t s' 

ft? 

5 

4 

3 Years. 



6 Years. 

I 

8 Years. 

1 ^ 

1 ^ 

1 

1 ^ 

' ^ 
o 

16 a 20, 


mil 



H 





1 


23 

0 

20 a 35, 


*25 

4 


mm 

9 

7 

10 

5 

7 

101 

748 

13.500 

35 a .5t», 

12 

7 

13 



2 

3 

2 

3 

4 

59 1 

496 

11.895 

60 a 70, 

1 

8 

2 


n 

0 

2 

1 

4 

3 

27 

123 

21.960 


.35 

40 

19 

16 

16 

11 

12 

13 

12 ! 

i 

14 

187 

1390 

13.453 


Shares. 

Age 20 a 35 — No. of Lives lapsed 101 on svhich 20G Shares were held, average 2.04 each Lapse. 
,, 35 a 50 ,, „ ,, „ 50 „ ,, 261 ,, ,, ,, 4.42 ditto. 

,, 50 & upwards,, ,, ,, ,, 27 ,, „ 147 ,, ,, ,, ,, 5.44 ditto. 

Total, ... 187 lapsed Lives. 614 Shares. Average 3.28 


Tab. VIII.— sixth LAUDABLE SOCIETY. 


STATEMENT shewing the number of Shares which were transferred from the 5th to the 6fh Laudable 
Society on the 1st January 1827 — also the number of Lives on which those Shares were held, and the Lapses 
which have taken up to 31st December 1831. 


Nuniher of Shares transferred from 5th to 6lh Laudable Society, 

Number of Lives on which tlie al)ove Shares were held 

Number of Lives Lapsed up to 3l3t December 1831, out of the above, 
Number of Shares held on the above Lapsed Lives 


2741 

996 

180 

520 


“ The above .520 Shares being held on 180 Lives lapsed out of 996 Lives and 2741 Shares, gives an average of 2f Shares 
on each Lapsed Life, and a ratio of Lapses of 18 per Cent, in 6 years.” 

18 per Cent, in 5 years gives 3.6 per Cent, per Annum. 


Tab. IX. — NUMBER of Lives Insured at the Oriental Life Insurance Companv', with the Lapses 

from ditto, from 1822 to 1833, or a term of 12 years. 


1 

U nder 

25 yffirs 
of Ape. 

Trom 25 
to 30 peats 

30 

to 

35 

5 ® 

40 

to 

45 

45 

to 

50 

50 

to 

55 

55 & 
upwards. 

j 

Total. 

Number Insured, 

Ditto Lapsed, 

Percentage, 

449 

384 

337 

300 

164 

83 

46 

18 

1781 

36 

67 

60 

66 

71 

39 

21 

15 

373 

8.018 

17.44 

17.80 

22.00 

43.29 

46.99 

45.65 

72.22 

20.38 
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1st of Jany. 

S 1 RENGTH. 

Increase. 

Decrease by 
Deaths. 

Year. 


a s 

o 

Total. 

Cadets. 

s 

« 

Co 

<o 

'J'otaL 

Officers. 

Medical 

Officers. 

Total. 


1789 

210 

35 

245 

8 

1 

9 

0 

0 

0 


1790 

215 

34 

249 

12 

1 1 

23 

6 

0 

6 


1791 

220 

45 

265 

27 

9 

36 

9 

0 

9 


1792 

238 

46 

281 

17 

1 

18 

1 

0 

1 


1793 

250 

48 

298 

4 

0 

4 

12 

0 

12 


1794 

225 

48 

273 

5 

4 

9 

8 

2 

10 


1795 

208 

50 

258 

6 

0 

6 

10 

3 

13 


1796 

206 

47 

253 

27 

1 

28 

6 

3 

8 


1797 

226 

45 

271 

36 

4 

40 

16 

7 

23 


1798 

216 

42 

288 

75 

11 

86 

3 

2 

5 


1799 

318 

51 

.369 

31 

18 

49 

20 

0 

20 


18(10 

329 

69 

398 

41 

4 

46 

18 

5 

23 


1801 

351 

68 

419 

108 

7 

115 

12 

2 

14 


1802 

436 

71 

508 

38 

6 

44 

20 

7 

27 


1803 

437 

62 

499 

20 

1 

21 

20 

2 

22 


1804 

432 

61 

493 

65 

6 

71 

14 

3 

17 


1805 

473 

64 

537 

119 

6 

125 

33 

5 

38 


1800 

560 

65 

625 

29 

5 

84 

17 

9 

26 


1807 

545 

61 

606 

20 

5 

25 

29 

2 

31 


1808 

524 

62 

686 

23 

12 

35 

22 

3 

05 


1809 

522 

72 

694 

50 

10 

60 

20 

I 

21 


1810 

529 

80 

609 

32 

5 

37 

10 

1 

11 


181 1 

528 

84 

612 

34 

6 

40 

19 

3 

22 


1812 

530 

85 

615 

30 

0 

30 

13 

3 

16 


1813 

540 

82 

622 

8 

7 

15 

12 

4 

16 


1814 

538 

85 

623 

18 

5 

23 

21 

0 

21 


1815 

515 

90 

605 

8 

1 

9 

11 

6 

17 


1816 

499 

86 

585 

7 

7 

14 

10 

1 

11 


1817 

498 

88 

577 

12 

7 

19 

13 

1 

14 


1818 

488 

89 

577 

55 

7 

62 

13 

5 

18 


1819 

484 

85 

569 

81 

16 

97 

23 

10 

33 


1820 

556 

91 

647 

99 

11 

110 

22 

3 

25 


1821 

563 

97 

660 

122 

13 

135 

36 

8 

44 


1822 

670 

102 

772 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Total,... 

14100 

2291 

16391 

1267 

207 

1474 

498 

101 

699 


3 H 


222 RESULTS OF AN ENQUIRTT RESPECTING THE 

TABLE X. — Continued, 


Shewing the rate of Mortality among the Military Officers at Bombay. 


Age. 

Number Living. 

Decrement. 

Number Living 
at the middle 
of next year, 

S 

© . 

*C 

fci 

45 

ft 

§ 

s 

Decrement. 

>..7. 4} .* 

w ^ 

"is s 

5 « ^ 

Sum, 

Expectation 
of Life. 

Years. 

18 

9964 

369 

9779 

236872 

23.77 

Years. 

57 

2287 

85 

2245 

334 '9 

14.61 

19 

9696 

556 

9418 

227093 

23.67 

58 

2202 

82 

2161 

31 174 

14.15 

20 

9240 

343 

9068 

217675 

23.56 

59 

2120 

82 

2079 

29013 

13.68 

21 

8897 

329 

8733 

208607 

23.45 

60 

2038 

82 

1997 

26934 

13.21 

22 

8568 

317 

8409 

199874 

23.33 

61 

1956 

82 

1915 

249.;7 

12.75 

23 

8251 

306 

8098 

191465 

23.20 

62 

1874 

81 

1833 

23022 

12 28 

24 

7915 

294 

7798 

183367 

23.08 

63 

1793 

81 

1753 

21189 

11.81 

25 

7651 

284 

7509 

175569 

22 95 

64 

1712 

80 

1672 

19436 

11.35 

26 

7367 

272 

72.31 

168060 

22.81 

65 

1632 

80 

1592 

17764 

10 88 

27 

7095 

263 

6964 

160829 

22.67 

66 

1552 

80 

1512 

16172 

10.42 

28 

6832 

253 

6705 

1 53865 

22.62 

67 

1472 

80 

1432 

14660 

9.96 

29 

6579 

244 

6457 

147160 

22.37 

68 

1392 

80 

1352 

13228 

9..50 

30 

63.35 

235 

6218 

140703 

22.21 

69 

1312 

80 

1272 

11876 

9.05 

31 

6100 

226 

5987 

134485 

22 05 

70 

12.32 

80 

1192 

10604 

8.60 

32 

5874 

217 

5765 

128495 

21.88 

71 

1152 

80 

1112 

9412 

8.17 

33 

5657 

210 

5552 

122733 

21.69 

72 

1072 

80 

1032 

8300 

7.74 

34 

5447 

201 

5347 

117181 

21.51 

73 

992 

80 

952 

7268 

7.33 

35 

5246 

195 

5148 

111834 

21.32 

74 

912 

80 

872 

6316 

6.92 

36 

5031 

187 

4958 

106686 

21.12 

73 

832 

80 

792 

6444 

6,64 

37 

4864 

180 

4774 

101728 

20 91 

76 

752 

77 

713 

46,52 

6.18 

38 

4684 

173 

4.598 

96954 

20.70 

77 

675 

73 

639 

3939 

6,83 

39 

4511 

167 

4428 

92.356 

20.47 

78 

Kl!» 

68 

668 

3300 

5.48 

40 

4344 

161 

4263 

87928 

20.24 

79 

534 

65 

501 

2732 

5.11 

41 

4183 

155 

4106 

83665 

20.00 


469 

63 

438 

2231 

4.75 

42 

4028 

149 

3953 

79559 

19.75 

81 



376 

1793 

4.41 

43 

3879 

144 

3807 

75606 

19.49 

82 

346 

57 

317 

1417 

4 09 

44 

37.35 

138 

3666 

71799 

19.22 

83 

289 

55 

262 

1100 

3.80 

46 

3507 

134 

3530 

68133 

1894 

84 

234 

48 

210 

8,38 

' 3,58 

46 

3463 

128 

3399 

64603 

18.66 

85 

186 

41 

165 

628 

3..37 

47 

3335 

123 

.3274 

61204 

18.35 

86 

143 

34 

128 

463 

3.19 

48 

.3212 

119 

31-52 

57930 

18.04 

87 

111 

28 

97 

.335 

3.01 

49 

3CI93 

1 15 

3036 

5 1778 

17.71 

88 

83 

21 

73 

238 

2.86 

50 

2978 

1 10 

2923 

51742 

17 .37 

89 

62 

16 

54 

165 

2.66 

51 

2868 

166 

2815 

48819 

17.02 

93 

46 

12 

40 

111 

2.41 

52 

2762 

103 

2710 

46004 

16 65 

91 

34 

10 

29 

71 

2 09 

53 

2659 

98 

2610 

43294 

16.28 

92 

24 

8 

20 

42 


54 

2561 

95 

2514 

40684 

15.89 

93 


7 

12 

22 

1.37 

55 

2466 

91 

2420 

38170 

15.48 

94 

9 

5 

7 

10 

1,11 

66 

2375 

88 

2331 

33750 

15 05 

93 

4 

3 

2 

3 

0.75 




. 




96 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0.60 
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Tab. XI. — TABLE shewing- (he Casualties among Officers of the Bengal Army, (Hon. 
Company’s Service) from the year 1SI4 to 1833, with the average percentage for 
each class and for each year. 



Colonels. 

Lt.-Cols. 

Majors. 

Captains. 

Lieuts, 

Cornets 

AND 

Ensigns. 

Total. 

_ 

s 

Yiar. 

s: 

No. Died. 

P 

No, Died. 

Strength. 

5 

< 

Strength, 

< • 

'"Si 

< 

5, 

1 

4 

Strength. 

No. Died. 


1814 

33 

3 

77 

6 

75 

3 

219 

4 

778 

20 

453 

11 

1665 

47 

2.82 

1815 

44 

0 

82 

3 

81 

1 

271 

11 

853 

26 

311 

5 

1642 

46 

2.S0 

1816 

S6 

3 

82 

2 

81 

1 

269 

n 

849 

19 

247 

4 

1564 

40 

2.56 

1817 

44 

3 

91 

2 

83 

2 

277 

12 

853 

16 

196 

6 

1544 

40 

2 59 

1818 

44 

2 

92 

9 

85 

4 

283 

17 

864 

36 

180 

8 

1548 

76 

4.90 

1819 

45 

4 

95 

5 

87 

3 

366 

16 

819 

38 

143 

2 

1555 

68 

4.37 

18-20 

44 

5 

99 

0 

99 

10 

360 

6 

854 

28 

265 

10 

17-21 

59 

3.4-2 

18-21 

44 

2 

98 

6 

100 

6 

319 

10 

849 

20 

256 

9 

1696 

53 

3.12 

18-22 

44 

3 

98 

4 

98 

5 

345 

10 

K4S 

20 

3:?2 

1 1 

1765 

53 

3 00 

1823 

45 

o 

95 

6 

96 

5 

346 

13 

814 

20 

404 

3 

1830 

52 

•2.84 

1824 

48 

10 

103 

7 

10-2 

4 


18 

934 

28 

‘266 

9 

18-28 

76 

4.15 

1825 

89 

3 

101 

5 

97 

2 

455 

•25 

900 

38 

294 

9 

1036 

82 

4.23 

18-26 

97 

4 

1 12 

7 

102 

5 

498 

22 

967 

29 

2-20 

7 

1996 

74 

3.70 

18-27 

99 

4 

1 10 

4 

100 

0 

499 

17 

980 

34 

371 

7 

2159 

60 

3 00 

1828 

101 

6 

1 13 

7 

103 

7 

510 

14 

991 

12 

393 

10 

2211 

56 

2.53 

18-29 

102 

5 

114 

3 

102 

4 

512 

IS 

1000 

23 

451 

8 

2281 

61 

2.70 

1830 

101 

6 

113 

6 

103 

3 

511 

12 

973 

20 

519 

9 

2320 

66 

2.41 

1831 

101 

5 

109 

4 

102 

3 

514 

16 

927 

24 

538 

17 

2291 

69 

3 00 

1832 

101 

3 

110 

5 

103 

4 

513 

12 

863 

23 

528 

9 

2218 

56 

•2.62 

1833 

101 

5 

108 

(5 

103 

6 

521 

13 

838 

17 

510 

7 

2181 

54 

2.47 

Total 5 
of encli > 

1S63 

81 

2002 

97 

I9U2 

78 

8023 

277 

17784 

490 

6877 

161 

37061 

1181 


Rank,... ) 
















Peroent- 
















age of { 

5 94 

4.84 

4.10 

3.45 

2.75 

2.34 

3.12 


Rank,... I 

1 
















Memo, of the number of Officers who were killed or died from wounds received in action, 

included in (his Table — 


In the year 1814, 

1815, 

1816, 

1817, 

1818, 


No. No. 

13 In the year 1821, 2 

7 I8-2+, 7 

1 182.5, 1 

2 18-26, 2 

2 18-2i>, 2 


Total, 


39 


Tab. XII. TABLE shewing the Decrements among the OlTicers of the Madras Army, (Honorable Company’s Service) 

from the year 1814 to 1833 inclusive. 
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RESULTS OF AN ENQUIRY RESPECTING THE 


Remarks. 

1 Lieut, killed in action, 

2 LieuLs. ditto ditto. 

2 Captains, 6 Lieut.s., 

I Ensign, I Assist, 

6 

o 

3 

s 

o 

<y 

be 

35 

02 

1 Captain, 8 Licute- 
nant.s, and ) Ensign 
ditto ditto. 

uT c 

.S 

-S 0 

SlS 

cr 

0 5 

9 

X 

L3 
iS ^ 
® _ 
CO* S 

s « 

1 Colonel, Capt , and 

1 i..ieut. ditto ditto. 

2 Captains and 2 Lieu- 
tenants ditto ditto. 

1 Lieutenant ditto ditto. 

1 Lieut, and 1 Ensign 
ditto ditto. 

1 Major ditto ditto. 

43 Oflicers killed in ac- 
tion or died of wounds. 
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Tab. Xlir. — TABLiE shewing the Decrements among the Officers of the Bombay Army, (Honorable Company’s Service) from 

the year 1804 to 1833 inclusive. 
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RESULTS OF AN ENQUIRY RESPECTING THE 


Tab. XIV.— decrements in the different Ranks of Officers in the Bengal Pilotage 
Establishment, from 1804 to 1833 inclusive. 


Year. 

Branch 

Pilots. 

Masters. 

1st Mates. 

Boatswain, 
OR 20 M A I'ES. 

Seamen, or 
V oLUNTEEUS. 

Totals. 

S 

t£ 

5 

Drowned, 

Establishment. 

Died. 

Drotvned. 

Establishment. 

Died, 

Drowned. 

Establishment. 

Died, 

Drowned. 


Died. 

S 

a 

S 

■C 

1 



1804 

12 

0 

0 

30 

1 

1 

25 

1 

0 

25 

0 

0 

50 

I 

2 

142 

3 

3 

1805 

12 

2 

0 

30 

0 

0 

25 

3 

0 

25 

0 

0 

.58 

1 

0 

150 

6 

0 

1806 

12 

1 

0 

30 

2 

0 

24 

1 

0 

23 

1 

0 

60 

1 

1 

149 

6 

1 

1807 

12 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

24 

2 

1 

24 

0 

1 


0 

0 

148 

2 

2 

1808 

12 

0 

0 

30 

2 

0 

24 

1 

0 

24 

0 

0 

61 


0 

151 

6 

0 

1800 

12 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

45 

0 

0 

129 

0 

0 

1810 

12 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

24 

1 

0 

24 

0 

0 

48 

1 

1 

132 

2 

1 

1811 

12 

1 

0 

24 

1 

0 

24 

0 

0 

25 

1 

1 

36 

1 

0 

121 

4 

1 

1812 

12 

1 

0 

24 

1 

0 

24 

1 

0 

24 

3 

0 

40 

1 

0 

124 

7 

0 

1813 

12 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

23 

0 

0 

23 

1 

0 

47 

1 

0 

127 

2 

0 

18U 

12 

1 

0 

24 

1 

1 

23 

1 

0 

24 

1 

0 

48 

0 

1 

131 

4 

2 

1815 

12 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

24 

1 

0 

24 

0 

0 

50 

1 

0 

134 

2 

0 

1816 

12 

1 

0 

21 

1 

0 

24 

1 

0 

24 

2 

0 

61 

3 

0 

142 

8 

0 

1817 

12 

0 

0 

24 

2 

0 

24 

2 

1 

24 

0 

0 

70 

1 

4 

154 

5 

5 

1818 

12 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

24 

1 

0 

68 

4 

0 

152 

5 

0 

1819 

12 

0 

0 

24 

2 

0 

24 

1 

0 

24 

0 

0 

73 

2 

0 

157 

5 

0 

1820 

12 

0 

0 

24 

1 

0 

24 

0 

0 

24 

1 

0 

80 

0 

I 

164 

2 

1 

1821 

11 

0 

0 

24 

1 

0 

24 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

76 

3 

2 

159 

4 

2 

1822 

12 

0 

0 

24 

2 

0 

24 

2 

0 

24 

0 

0 

80 

2 

0 

164 

6 

0 

1823 

12 

2 

0 

24 

2 

1 

24 

3 

0 

24 

0 

0 

72 

2 

4 

156 

9 

5 

1824 

12 

1 

0 

24 

2 

1 

24 

3 

0 

24 

0 

0 

62 

5 

1 

146 

11 

2 

1826 

12 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

24 

1 

0 

67 

1 

0 

151 

2 

0 

1826 

12 

1 

3) 

24 

1 

0 

24 

4 

1 

24 

0 

0 

62 

5 

0 

146 

11 

1 

1807 

12 

0 

1 

24 

1 

0 

24 

3 

0 

24 

1 

0 

59 

0 

0 

143 

5 

1 

1808 

12 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

61 

3 

0 

145 

3 

0 

1809 

12 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

24 

1 

0 

56 

2 

0 

140 

3 

0 

1830 

12 

1 

0 

24 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

51 

1 

0 

135 

2 

0 

1831 

12 

1 

0 

24 

0 

0 

24 

1 

0 

24 

1 

0 

45 

1 

0 

129 

4 

0 

18.32 

12 

0 

0 

24 

o 

0 

24 

0 

0 

24 

1 

0 

37 

1 

2 

121 

4 

2 

1833 

12 

1 

1 

24 

3 

« 

24 

1 

0 

24 

2 

0 

23 

3 

1 

107 

10 

2 


369 

14 

2 

745 

28 

4 

720 

33 

3 

721 

18 

2 

1704 

50 

20 

4249 

143 

31 

Percentage ) 
oi' Natural > 
Deaths, ... ) 


3.90 

... 


3.75 

... 

... 

4.58 



2.49 

... 


2.93 


... 

3.36 

... 

Total per'-v 
Cintage, * 
including 1 
Drowning, ' 

... 

4.45 



4.30 



5 



2.77 



4.10 



4.09 




Tab. XV.— table shewing the Decrements i . ^ Officers of His Majesty’s Regiments on the Bengal Establishment 
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Remarks. 

r 1 Lieiil. and 

7 I Qr. Master 
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V. lion. 
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( ditto. 
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Tab. XVII. TABLE shewing the Decrements among Officers of His Majesty’s Regiments on the Bombay Establishment, 

from the year 1814 to 1833 inclusive. 
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230 RESULTS OF O ENQUIRY RESPECTING THE 

Tab. XVIII.-TABLE shew.nq. the average rate of Mortality among Gentlemen of the Public Service in India, 
^ith the probable expectation of Life, as prepared from the Tables of Messrs. Prinsep, Gordon and Major 
DellaviliUid. 
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Agrees vTitb C'.i years of ago in the Northampton Table, which has been adopted from this year. 
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LAW OF MORTALITY, FOR BRITISH INDIA. 


^ Tab. XXV. TABLE shewing the average rate of Mortality among Officers of the Indian Army, from the 
j year 1814 to 1833, or for a period of 20 years ; with the probable expectation of Life deduced therefrom. 
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* From Ibe age of 75 the Northampton Table is adopted. 

If. 'This Table should follow the tbree succeeding but the conrcmeace of &e Ftcm required its introduction in this place.— S ec, 
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RESULTS OF AN ENQUIRY RESPECTING THE 


Tab. XIX. STATEMENT shewing the number of Officers, Cadets of the different Seasons, who were on the 

strength of the Bengal Army at the beginning of the years specified, with the number of Retirements, Dismissals, &c. 
and of the Deaths during the year in question. 





* 


iVote.— No Returos for the years 1784—9 and 1791—2, which lines ate consequently omitted to save space. 
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In the articles from Mr. A C. Ktirost. — Parts I. and II 
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Note. — The Sanscrit words in the titles of the treaties, mentioned in this volume, have been rendered in Roman 
character according as they were expressed in the Tibetan fletters), without endeavouring to correct them according to 
the rules of SandAt of Indian and European grammarians. Also in the list of Errata, such mistakes in printing, as the 
intelligent reader hira^eIf may easily correct, have not been included. 
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VII. 


ox THE 

GOVERNMENT OF SIAM. 

By Captain JAMES LOW, 

M. A. S. C. 

Niie.— T he orlhogrepliy of such vror'Is u:. are of I’a'i i.iiiiii lias been subjoiiud in fool notes with the 
assistance of .Mr. R. Pauia, a Pi'.'i Scholar. Sic. 

The Government of Siam is monarchical and perfectly despotic in practice, 
but in principle it affects to be regulated by strict impartiality and by 
justice. 

At the liead of the nation is the King', whose national designations are 
Phi aja Thai, ‘ Lord of the Thai nice,’ or Klio-iing Lo-aiig, (the supreme 
ruler.) He isrn^so both the protector of the Phra Safsuna (') or Buddhist 
faith, and itheJ chief iuc[ ^ in the Empire, to whom ultimate appeals are 
made from inferior judicial departments. He is not however the head of 
the Church, the Hierarchy being under a Phra P hoot tha-ung {-) or high 
priest, who merely regulates ecclesiastfcal^discipline, without interfering in 
matters of state. 

The King ought to be guided in his public conduct by his Phra 
Maha Rachakhroo ("’) or spiritual guide and his chief ministers ; and it is to 

(') Pali, Pra sdsana, (-) P. Pra Buddha angga. (’) P. Pra maha, raja guru. 


A 
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ON THE GOVERNMENT 


be suspected from the nature of past events, that when deficient in talent 
and energy he becomes a mere puppet in the hands of a yet more despotic 
(if such be possible) aristocracy. 

From whatever source the legislative power proceeds, it appears to be 
enforced with less regard to public opinion than was generally exhibited by 
the ancient Dynasties and Princes of Hindoostan, even while in the pleni- 
tude of sovereign authority ; because they felt that their subjects if they 
did not actually rebel against oppression, could, upon a fitting occasion, 
easily transfer their allegiance to a domestic rival or to a foreign invader. 

The succession in Siam is hereditary in the male line. Women are not 
admissible to the throne, which is one political feature distinguishing the 
Siamese from the natives of Hindoostan. The eldest son succeeds, although 
it has not apparently always been thus,* next to him other sons, then 
the brothers of the King. But any one of these may be set aside 
from incapacity. It does not unfrequently happen that the King pre- 
vious to his death nominates a successor, hoping thereby to prevent a 
civil war. The motives, however, which urge him to such a measure being 
generally unjust, partial or fanciful, and to the exclusion and prejudice of 
the Somdet PJira ChMii lok tjioo — or heir apparent, they consequently 
defeat the object. 

It rarely happens that a new reign is not begun in disorder and blood. 
But the evils which here follow a disputed succession are little felt beyond 
the precincts of the palace, and the spheres of the respective contending 
parties. These last seldom embrace, or come in contact with, the mass of 
the people, which finds its best safety to consist in neutrality. It is this 
culpable apathy which rivets the chains of the subject, and is the surest 
])ulwark of the oppressor’s throne; for the new King rises triumphant over 
the ashes of his slaughtered brethren, and finds equally in this case, as he 
should have experienced in a quiet succession, that the machinery of 


* Kemfer, vol. 1, p. 23 
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(Government lias not been disturbed, and that it is yet as rigid, formal and 
energetic as before. 

It must be confessed that their system of government is in many 
respects well adapted to the genius and locality of the people ; that it is 
minutely, as well as extensively efficient, cannot be denied. It is to these 
causes, and to the constant tension preserved throughout the various sinews 
of the State, that Siam is entitled to rank amongst the kingdoms of the 
East ; for neither her population, since that is but limited, nor her territo- 
ries, large though ill-peopled as they actually are, would confer a right to 
such an honor. 

The Government penetrates by its spies into the domestic circle, and 
even punishes those, who having the opportunity do not become infoi’mers ; 
never trusts an individual, however low in office or high in favor and 
dignity, with any degree of solitary and unchecked power ; suspects every 
subject to be a disguised enemy; and exacts from the bulk of the male 
population their personal service, and from the higher ranks the homage of 
slavery and fear ; monopolizes wealth ; cripples and confines trade both 
domestic and foreign by senseless, unprofitable and perverse restrictions, and 
mean, narrow minded regulations, and is fi’equently for a time indulgent to 
delinquency, that in the end it may satiate its cupidity and shew itself 
unsparing, as it always is, in retribution. 

There is a strong affinity betwixt the Siamese and Burman plans of 
government. But in their details it would seem that a firmer chain of 
responsibility has been wrought throughout the body politic in Siam than 
in that of Ava. 

Were the TJiai nation as bold and militant as they are crafty, plausi- 
ble and ambitious, they might well from their unanimity be deemed danger- 
ous neighbours, even to European settlements. For what else than their 
unity of purpose could have enabled them, until checked partly by Euro- 
pean influence with inferior numbers, to overawe the Malayan States of 
Keddah, Perah, Patani, Salangore and others. They are perfectly aware 
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of the ground on Avliich they stand ; for while collectively affecting to 
despise the Malayan character in every respect, they yet as individuaJs 
behold them with a dread which is quite ludicrous. This feeling may have 
arisen from their experience of the determination generally evinced by 
seafaring and piratical ^Malays, for the agricultural iMalays are generally a 
quiet set of people. If combination, destitute of patriotism, or true military 
spirit, can give to Siam the power to controul those possessing perhaps more 
personal courage though less organized means of defence, to what a distance 
may we suppose they would be cast behind European troops, should they 
ever be so unfortunate as to lead themselves into a war where these may 
be encountered. 

It were vain to indulge in the belief that the Malays will ever firmly 
join to repel their invaders. They have never been united and have never 
constituted a nation since they sent off colonies from the original body, 
whatever transitory power insulated States may have at different periods 
of history possessed. 

Were Siam to relax her system of rule, and to admit of her outer pro- 
vinces being governed by irresponsible chiefs, instead of controlling each 
by a council of two officers specially nominated at court ; and were she 
to permit foreigners freely to resort to all her ports, we should soon witness 
the result of such policy in the dismemberment of her Empire. We must 
believe that those chiefs would speedily imbibe from their European visit- 
ors, new ideas on every subject, and principally on commerce, and that 
having once leaped the barrier to improvement they would hasten to join 
with those, or to employ the knowledge they had gained, in asserting inde- 
pendence. Such considerations however do not perhaps weigh so much 
at the court, as the dread of losing revenue by fairly opening the trade of 
iiifarinr ports. 

Unless Siam unalterably adheres to her present scheme of policy, 
extension must weaken her, for she is not in the condition of a State borne 
down by a superabundant population to which emigration is a relief; a fact 
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sufficiently apparent from the care with which she prevents the migration 
of her subjects and especially of women — although I am free to confess 
that the same reason will not account for a similar prohibition in China. 
Her main territory is so thinly peopled in comparison with its extent of 
surface, that instead of being able to support and spare a drain from its 
numbers, she is forced to check emigration by sumptuary laws. A man may 
indeed obtain permission to leave the country, or may quit it without leave 
having been granted, but in neither case (unless he happens to live on the 
boundary) will he find it possible to take his family with him. 

If the restriction was to be removed the greatest part of Lower Siam 
would soon be abandoned by its inhabitants. 

When the King of Siam is spoken of by a subject his real name is 
never mentioned. The usual designation on such occasions is Phra oug. 

His titles however are very numerous, and in the following which have 
been extracted from authoritative law digests, and authentic letters, the 
Sanscrit scholar will probably find allusions to more western regal titles. 

In one work he is entitled Phra Karunna prahaat Somdetcha eka 
t,hots-dri)t Eeso-cin bdromma bapjieettrd Phra Phootthee Chddayo hon-khroo 
ong somdetcha Phra Narai song mcekkjia liacha tham an maha prascet.Q) 

“ The pre-eminently merciful and munificent, the soles of whose feet 
“ resemble those of Booddjia — the exalted, the one; he who claims descent 
“ from the mighty father of Rama [Thotsarot] ; and ndio may be compared 
“ with Istvara, who is supremely blessed in the possession of all that mortal 
“ can desire, and who like Booddjia the Lord, is head over all. He is 
“ like Phra Narai (a title of Rama), and his piety and virtue transcend in 
“ brightness the magnificence and lustre of his imperial state.” 

It must not be supposed that the Siamese are such idiots as to believe 
that these outrageous titles are with justice applied. They candidly allow 


(‘) P. Pra karmia pra pdda ekachhatta oras isvara parania .... pra Buddha .... pra 
ndrdyaiia .... rq/'a dhamma .... inahd prasettha. 

B 
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them to be the phrases of adulation. Again we have in another place the 
following addition to the quotation just made : — 

Somdelcha PJira Elea t,hats~ong Eeso-an barommanarot P,lira Chaait 
na-yoohoa,C) which means “ he who is in possession of all that mankind 
covet and desire, and who is famed for virtue and dignity.” 

And PJira maha Krasaat Chaau faa, Cliaau p,he/i deen Chaau pjieepjwp 
Chaau CheeivecL{') 

“ The greatest of princes; firmly established in justice and virtue; 
lord of earth and sky, of life and death, whose sway is unbounded.” 

“ And CliaJckrap,hat somdet P,hra Chaau Kroongsee Ayoottjiaiya theppa 
“ 7naha nak,ho>i so?ig p,/traiiam P,hm T,hcenang.{^) The wielder of the 
“ mighty discus of the Gods, the great Lord and King of Kroong sec Ayoot- 
“ thaiya{*) (the old capital — the name being officially applied to the new one,) 
“ which in brilliancy and splendor vies with the bright abodes of the 
“ Gods. He who is privileged to sit on the exalted PJira T,heenang 
“ (throne.)” 

PJira P,hoott,hce Chau yohoa settanakaan ncea Racha Aat PJira Cheen 
AtJieet,>J) PJira tjieenang sooveeraam reenthan, PJira KJioon lo-ung (or 
Khovg or KJioang Lo-ang.') 

“ He who like Booddjia is exalted above the heads of mortals ; who 
“ reclines on the regal chair, fixed in the west. He is the mighty ruler of 
“ nations and resembles Rdina 

He is also termed — 

Chaau kroong PJira nakjioon. 

Kroong Krasattra. Lord of the country. 

P,hra Maha Krasat. The mighty and the just. 


(') P. Pro eka chhatta avga Issara ■parama narotama pra,. . . 

(■') P. Pra iirthA khattiya vibhava jivita. 

(') 1 . ( hukkavatti .... Pro Ayudhya deva maha nagar .... pranama , , • » 

(*) Aijodtya, i r Oiidh, 

(■) P. Pro ciuinda ddickcha ; Sansc. Chandradditya. 
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Saromma Krasat 

Chaau 1c, hail deug. The Lord of the red rice.(0 

This title is bestowed on the King, because he distributes, or ought to 
distribute dressed rice to all ranks during the three days on which is held 
the great festival called IVan troot U wan Song1chraan,(^) It happens 
about the middle of the fourth month. Much state is displayed on the 
coronation of a king. 

The account which is now to be given of the ceremonies which took 
place on one occasion when a Siamese king voluntarily resigned the sceptre 
to his legal successor, has been principally extracted from a MS. in the 
Thai language. 

“ The illustrious sovereign of earth and sky having publicly announc- 
“ ed his intention to pass the remainder of his life in the service of religion, 
“ and to resign the crown into the hands of tlie Chaau lolc thoo yai, or heir 
“ apparent, named Chau faa da dooa, the astrologers were therefore required 
“ to fix a day for the august ceremony of installation. 

“ All the officers of state in the capital, and all the governors of pro- 
“ vinces and their subordinates, who could be spared from their important 
“ functions, were summoned to the presence, that they might behold, and 
“ swear allegiance to, their new king, and be gratified by laying their 
“ heads beneath the sublime feet. They were also directed to bring their 
“ wives to court in case of their services being desired as attendants on the 
“ queen. 

“ As the fortunate day approached the populace were entertained with 
“ feasting and every kind of revel, and the priests were sumptuously fed 
“ and clothed. 

“ The prince went frequently in procession round the city [or that 
“ part of it which is fortified.] 


(') Perhaps rather Chau Khan din, lord of oiihivahle land. 

(■} Sunkranti, the entrance of the Sua into the zodiacal sign aries. 
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“ On the morning of the auspicious day he went abroad in 
“ dazzling state; and on his return bathed in consecrated water 
“ \jmm mon.'] This water was mixed with lime juice and exquisitely 
“ scented. Having bathed, he perfumed himself with the peng hom." 
[this paste is composed of rice flour, sandal and lignum aloes.] \,tten- 
“ dants now presented the regal robes and dress, consisting of a gold- 
“ en vest with tight sleeves [^Salong Phra-ong^ ; and an embroidered 
“ under garment, below which depending from the girdle and reaching 
“ down the thighs hung deep and richly embroidered and ornamented 
“ slashes of cloth” [or Chai Kreng.] These resemble in some degree the 
ornamental dresses worn by Chinese actors when representing on the 
stage Tartar heroes of old, and in the same respects may remind us of the 
Spanish* costume.] “ He put on likewise the Cherbat and Khem Khal 
“ or broad waist belt and plate, and the golden configurated apron (called 
“ P,Jm hoe naa), and the mantle (or P,ha t,heep), and he threw gold chains 
“ around his neck. From his shoulders depended the Eenthanoo [or jewel 
“ flowered shoulder ornament],* and a splendid Thapsoivang [or gorget of 
“ gold set with jewels] adorned his breast. Richly embroidered belts [(S'rt«] 
“ crossed his body diagonally from the shoulder to the side [to the ends of 
“ these are attached golden ornaments called Eeng: Sa-eeng is the name of 
“ whole] ; his arms were encircled with massive and costly bracelets 
'iKrong liken ?iwS. rat klieng\ and his fingers shone with diamond rings. 
“ On his feet were the Sahing prahaat or royal slippers. 

“ Thus gorgeously apparelled the sublime prince passed into the hall 
“ and placed himself in the midst of a ring of prostrate dignitaries and 
“ officers. The astrologers now came forward and raised the iven keo teen 
“ tjiipan [or mystic tablet], on the edge of Avhich lighted tapers had been 
“ fixed, and invoked the supernal powers to vouchsafe their protection to 


* It will be foiinil in that drawing of the Prahaat in the account published in the Trans- 
actions of the Rojal Asiatic Society. 
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“ the prince, and to bless the kingdom which he was al)out to rule. The 
“ tablet being then laid down, the astrologer took a leaf of the betel vine, 
“ and held it over the flame of one of the tapers, which he also extinguished 
“ with it. 

“ With this blackened leaf he made nine mystic marks* on the forehead 
“ of the prince. And now a2ipeared the Phra malm mongkoot or tiara, 
“ which was brought forth supported on a golden staff!” 

Of this tiara a drawing is exhibited in the drawing of the divine 
foot already before the Royal Asiatic Society. Its pyramidal shape is 
in allusion to the OonuuJieet Sancha of the Pali, the tiara of Poocl(J,ha, and 
may jarobably be typical of the solar ray ; for it has been stated by Maurice 
that the same shape was retained in the Persian diadem, and in the 
Phrygian bonnet, which adorned the statues of Dlithra, and that the Druids 
(who were followers of the elder Pood'Jjta) wore a similarly formed ca^D. 

His Siamese majesty wears his crown only on occasions of very 
particular ceremony. 

“ The chief astrologer, (he is frequently a BraJitnan) next approached 
“ the crown and made to it three several obeisances.” 

These are thus jicrfoi med. The person rests on his knees, joins his 
open hands, and raises them until the tips of his fiuaers are on a level with 
his forehead, and then, without removing them from that position, bows his 
head ic within about two inches of the ground. 

“ M nea the prince had been crowned by the astrologer, he took the 
“ son phrakhan o’* bow and sword of state in his right hand, and seating 
“ himself in his iiarnnkeen (bootsabok) was conveyed amidst the astounding 
“ chorus of all manner of musical instruments to the hall wlice the throne 
“ rested, shaded by the sekkacliat or seven-tie:e 1 umlirella. The Pali 
“formula: ordained to be read on such solemn occasior.s wt.e duly 
“ attended to.” 


* Typical of the niue CTaciialory crjar.s of L'co!u,!iu. 
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Royal Appurtenances. 

There are five things especially appertaining to royalty. The Sctia 
cAaO-aC) or seven-tiered umbrella ; the PJudchunee ,*) or fan ; the PJira kjtan 
(5) or SM'ord, the diadem, and slippers. But it is also essential to regal dignity 
that it should be attended by the Amancfia, which comprehends a (5) Mon- 
tree or prime minister, a Parohita (^) or astrologer, an A k,khaU,liatso or person 
through whom the King is addressed [etiquette not permitting that he should 
be personally spoken to in public] — -a land surveyor, a Chattohjiaho (’) 
or umbrella bearer, a KJuitla k,haJw or armour bearer, Chattanijia (®) an 
elephant, Atsaivn ('“) ahorse, Phnt tjiammarong nopphnrat (") aring, set with 
nine kinds of precious stones ; bearing perhaps allusion to the churning of 
the ocean by the Gods, or to the nine gems of Vicramadityas Court ; and 
lastly and ungallantly an Ak,khamahesee Q''') or queen, herself of royal blood. 
Should a lady of equal rank not be obtainable, the King may marry one of 
inferior or plebeian rank ; but she is not then entitled to the above appella- 
tion. She can only claim the title of Phra Sanom. It is owing to this 
punctilio that Siamese kings, rather than disgrace and confound their line 
by an unequal alliance, prefer marrying distant scions of their own family; 
and, when such cannot be obtained, their own sisters, like the Egyptian 
princes of old. 

It would be only’ repeating what has been narrated by those who have 
at various periods, some of them recent, visited Siam, were a description to 
be here given of the state maintained at Court on common occasions of 
ceremony. The historical account of the country by' IM. D. L. Louhere 
in the 16th century ; Mr. Craufurd’s mission ; and the late Dr. Finlayson's 
account in 1821-22 may be consulted with advantage. 


{') P. Sntla ehhntta. (’) P. V'ljaui. (’) P. Kfiagga. (') P. Amachcha. (') P. Mantiiii 
(*) P. Parohita. (') P. Chhattarjuho. (*) P. A fiaggagd/io. (’) P. Chhaddanta. ("*) P. Assa. 
(") P. Navaratana. ('5 P. Aggamahisi, 
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Tlicsc arc sufficiently decisive of the fact, that the Court cr^ually 
devoid of real splendor, as its inmates are of taste, feeling and honor; and 
that a paltry affectation of rating their knowledge, institutions, and 
strength as a nation, at a level beyond that to which other people of other 
regions have attained, and a morbid, fantastical and delusive imagination, 
have insensibly nursed and matured in them the belief, that their country 
and all that appertains to it, are collectively or individually superlative, 
or as they would express it — eA' “ l/ie one," than which nothing is greater. 

To pull them down from this high vantage ground to which a sickly 
fancy has raised them would be no easy task. The events of the Burmese 
war has no doubt shaken the basis of their pampered vanity. Yet nothing 
has transpired in the measures and ostensible poliey of their Court to shew 
that it has wrought a very salutary change : and if such a palpable, and 
it might be thought fearful, example has proved no obvious stumbling 
block to them, but has only contributed to render them greater bigots to 
former systems, there is no likelihood of their soon emerging from demi- 
barbarism, or of a field being opened on which either enlightened philan- 
thropy can labor with any prospect of success — or policy calculate for the 
issue of the future. 

Still the existing defects which we cannot but deplore, belong more to 
the Government than to the people ; who are naturally cheerful, imagina- 
tive and charitable. Their poetry, romances and dramatic works have all 
a powerful tendency to soothe the mind, and even to take from the bitter- 
ness of the thraldom they endure. Living in the utopian land of fancy, 
and viewing every thing as if it were actually wdiat it ought to be, and not 
what it really is, truth, and particularly that sort which is apt to destroy the 
illusive mirage which surrounds them, becomes to them an unwelcome guest, 
divested in their sight of every attraction which endears her to civilized man. 

It will be well for Siam if schemes of con(iuest do not lead to her ruin. 
She was not long since in the high way to military supremacy over the 
whole Malayan Peninsula, although conscious that she must in her couise 
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have trod on the delicate political relations of the power which hnt lately 
hnmbled her most ancient and potent adversary ; and to conclude ; — is it 
certain that the nation does not now think in its blind pride that it was 
formerly deceived in its high estimate of the strength and courage of that 
adversary? and are we sure that the contempt which such an erroneous 
conception must always create, does not fortify it in a belief that the British 
are less powerful than had been represented ? 

The rules by which Siamese kings affect to regulate their public and 
private conduct ha^ e been chiefly derived from the Bali religious moral and 
civil codes. Access has been obtained to several of these, and from them 
have been extracted the rules for kingly governance which occur in tliese 
pages. 

The people look up to the king as to one by whose conduct they are to 
regulate their own, and it is to be regretted that so long as his behaviour 
does not manifestly and direfully affect their own happiness, they are about 
equally disposed to follow a bad as a good example. But this last is a moral 
truism in every half civilised country. The king cKg//? to practise patience 
( Kluuilhcc ' ) when occupied in state affairs, rigidly observe the rules 
of justice and truth fNac/f/ot and be possessed of a discriminating judg- 
ment f regarding mankind. He ought to be punctual, decided 

and unremitting in business, and be ever alive to the interests of his subjects ; 
reirainii'g from exiortiiig or exacting from them witli rigor wliat he may even 
rightfully claim as hi> due. He must faithfully observe the Scchnur ('*) or 
eight moral obligations, and prove his worth by generosity, disinterestedness 
(PaueeChalaing and attention to the reciprocal duties betwixt man and 
man, (Aweekmg. "j He should beware of repaying hastily injuries by 
reveimei'ul actions, and rather increase his fame by the display of calmness 
^ o’ ’d Harsh and petulant expressions must 


{' ) i’. A'haiili. (') I’. Sd'h'ha. (') P. T/tit/ (') P, S/.'uu. 

Cj i'. Anijun. (') 1'. Muducan. 


(') I’. Panitakaa, 
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be avoided by bim, nor ought he to visit slight offences with severity of 
piinishineat. Every animated thing will claim his tender solicitude and 
compassion, and his enmity ought to be as open as his friendship. 

The Parohita djiamma (*) are instructions which were given to 
Malintha, a renowned king of old, 

Soottjia bjia-chane weeson tjiaiya, 

Soodt,ha hjiacliatd ma-Keeleeng. 

Kjiaiaug j,hapetee-J),hammany. 

Anoosa sattee-SatsamedJiany . 

Pareesame dyhang-Summa pasang. (*) 

Under these heads it is enjoined that a king must strenuously persevere 
in the duties imposed upon him by his exalted station — and in those enjoined 

by the precepts of Pooddjiu. He ought to strive to subdue his passions — 
seeing that temperance and impartiality are recjuired from a prince. 

He must constantly study the religious and moral codes, and the law 
code of the Empire, and regulate his mind and his behaviour by what these 
contain. If he desires knowledge let him gain a thorough acquaintance 
with the P,hra DJiamma or Bali ( Dliarma, moral code.) 

A sovereign ought to be indulgent to the husbandman, and lend him 
money, or make advances to him of grain, receiving in return one-tenlh part 
of the produce of the harvest. He should regularly issue pay to the officers 
and servants of the State, with every class of dependents, yearly by two 
equal instalments. [Siamese officers it is notorious do not receive regular 
pay — hence oppressions.] 

It is incumbent on a king to visit the sacred pagodas and the Wat or 
temples. His Siamese Majesty goes once a year in t.hatkatheen or holy 
procession to the chief of these. On entering one he takes off his shoes. 


(') P. Parohita dhamma. f) P. Suddha hhbjanc wesodhiya mddha hhajane makilan 

khdldan jahapeti dhamman anusd sati sassa medhan Puri samedhan sammdpdsan. 
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The candles and incense tapers having been lighted, and the crystal vase-- 
full of flowers being arranged, the king approaches the shrine of Booddjia. 
Then having taken tapers and flowers in both hands he falls on his knees 
and, having raised his hands with what they hold above his head, repeats 
some particular prayers.* These finished, he spreads part of his robe on 
the floor before him, and placing on it his opened hands with the palms 
downward, he makes three several profound obeisances, at each of 
which his head touches the backs of his hands. He concludes by perform- 
ing three similar obeisances to the superior, and making such gifts as are 
customary. The superior, and the rest of the priests sit unmoved during 
the ceremony, assuming the attitude said to have been the favorite one of 
Boodd,ha wlien he instructed his eighty-four thousand followers. 

The king is cautious of exhibiting such humility oftener than custom 
prescribes — and waves it when he can. 

When he goes abroad he uses the precaution of sending heralds in 
advance to warn all priests to keep out of his sight ; since were he to meet 
one the customary homage must be paid, which it is believed would tend to 
diminish the respect which the multitude pay to his person. 

The Siamese do not supplicate Boodd,ha, and rarely any other divi- 
nity, for riches or any other good in this life^ — at least they suppose that 
entreaties for such woidd not bo attended to. 

They deprecate evil rather than implore good — and their exercisers of 
possessing spirits, and expounders of the I^angscc tamrudoo or horoscopes, 
candidly allow that unless the faith of the applicant be lively their arts arc 
of no avail. There is no doubt that in hypochondriacism such a belief 
might be of assistance in effecting the cure of a patient. 

In their plurality of Dewattas or inferior divinities, a Siamese sometimes 


Generally as follows ; akk,liee t.liawayang p,liaho boop.Lang clitiie t,liattawa. Seetee 
kappako tceyo ap.liecropo t.liarento w ec takkatayang paroraaug sook,hang. 
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select.^ one whom fancy makes him think will be propitious, and who bears 
the brunt of his intercessions. He does not however when unsuccessful 
treat the god with such abuse as an ignorant catholic vents towards his 
unkind saint. 

Intercessions for benefits to be derived in a future state of existence 
are supposed to be most successful, especially if charity be superadded to 
them. The forms most in use belong to the Hindoo ritual of ancient times ; 
and in the Bali, range under the following heads. (') P,hra P,hoott,ha hoocha 
(priya) maha dechmvimto^P ,hra djiamma hoocha pranyo — and PJira sang- 
kjm hoocha maha P,hakk,haivaho — being respectively to Pooddjia for power, 
riches, knowledge, and superhuman qualities, in subsequent states of the 
metemsychosis. To Phra dhammce [which is DJmnna, and in the Pali of 
Siam seems to comprehend the word or holy writ personified] for wisdom, 
knowledge and scientific acquirements, and expertness in the arts condu- 
cive to comfort ; aud lastly to the priesthood [whether any mem])er of it 
be present or not] for a superfluity, in the next state of migration, of all 
that mortal can desire. 

To return to the subject — when the king has concluded his obeis- 
ances and devotions as de-cribed, the superior priest blesses him ; and 
w'e may give him credit for pronouncing it heartily, since it becomes mani- 
festly his interest to encourage the return of so substantial a votary. The 
terms in Avhich the priest repav s the king for his pious visit are these — as 
taken from the Pali. 

{") “ Yatjuuvaree ivaha poora parec pooreerito teesa Icjiarang eivanie waceto, 
“ iheenang jiclanang ooppa kappatee eecheetang pat,hcelang tooirrchanq- 


t') P. Pra Luddlia, ]nyd maliatejavanto — Pra, dhamma pnjd pangyo .... Pra sangha 
pujd maha Phogavanto. 

(’) P. YathuicJriicahdpvrd , paripiirenfitsdgaran ticamcwaitndinnan, pdtii nanvpakappali, 
Jchchhltaii pachchhitan tuyihaii, hliippa mcwasamijjlialii, sahhcpiirenttichiftasniikappd, chando- 
paiiiiioa.d. yathd, Sahb/il tiynwitrn/J/iantil, sabbarogowinassatu, mntvbhaivnt waiitaidyn, sakhi- 
dlyhdyukohhav'a, Abhiicddanasllix.'ia, nicchan icaddhdpachdyino vhattdro dhammdivaddkiniti, 
dymcannosukhanbalan. Phan at asabba manga Ian, rahkhantusabbadrwuld, snbbabuddhdau bl.dwviia, 
Si'c. Sabbadhammdnubhdicma, Sfc. tSabbusanghdiinbhdwena, ^'c. Saddsolthibhawantnlc. 
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“ kecppamcica sameento sangkapa chanto pannamso yathasappjice Iccyoiccc 
“ mecivatchiaito scipp,haroko irecnatsnntoo muhate hhawu [this sentence or 
“ from sappjice to bhaiia is thrice repeated] uhjieica tanaseeleet saiicetchang 
“ P JiooldJui. Patcha eeuo djiamma icathaiitee (tyooicanno sookkji ang pjia- 
“ long hjiaivattoo sappjutniong kjudang rakjiantoo sappliutjie icdla sappjia 
“ P,liootd,lia noopphaiccna sat, ha sotee hhaicantoote sapp,ha d,hamma noopp- 
“ hatvenn, iSt’c. suppha sa)igk,ha noopp,1iaivena, 4 c. ’ 

Tlie king concludes the ceremony by pouring out a libation of pure 
water on the ground repeating the while the following Pali invocation of 
the powers of heaven, earth and hell, the names of his ancestors included — 
to witness the virtuous resolves wdiich fill his mind. 

(‘) “ Eemeena boonya-kamcmata pceta p,hawantoote k,hrno ooppacha- acha- 
“ riye-na nietta peecha Eentra, Yommaracha Nuk,ha — K,liroott,ha Cliak- 
“ keennaree — chakkeennara — P,hra T,horanee K,hongka — Sapp, he T,he- 
“ a'a — Manootsa — maha sattha — Teemeeya — sett,hee—Chamaha 7'acha anooma 
“ t,hantoo.'’ 

A sovereign of Siam is rarely seen abroad, and to guard against trea- 
chery he is difficult of access. He must however be almost daily visible to 
his ministers — and attend to public affairs in open hall. 

The Government affects publicity on all occasions ; and matters of state 
policy are often openly discussed. If the wisdom in the councils of a nation 
might be measured by the length of deliberations, those of Siam might 
(laiina high station. But the tediousness of the deliberative proceedincs 
at its Court is the effect of pride, rather than of any anxiety to bring talent 
and collective wisdom to bear on every part of a subject under discussion. 
It IS the finesse of a petty spirit, which sooner than forego the silly for- 
malities which incumber its motions — and the paltry advantages which it 


(') P. Iminnimnyakammena, mdidpitd bhaioantute, guruupajj/idcfiariyd mettdpkha, indray- 
amardjd, iidya, ya, udhdcha,hinnuncha kinnard, pra dliaranl, yatiyd, sabbedewd, mamssd, rnahd- 
sattha settki cha, mahunJjd anumddantu. 
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hopes delay will give it over those with whom it has to negociate — will 
consent to delay or even forfeit present valuable and pressing interests. 

When the king goes abroad he is preceded by the Tamraat or bamboo 
bearers, in files of two each. They proclaim, by the Bali word sadel the 
approach of majesty, and they clear the way by a hearty application of 
their bamboos to the backs of the throng. It is consequently the 
interest of every one, not in office, to keep at home when the king 
takes an airing. No acclamations rend the air on his advance. The 
old adage “ that a cat may look at a king,” would scarcely apply here. 
The people must squat in the mud or dust, and remain with prostrate body 
head averted and downcast eyes until the cavalcade has passed. A band 
of music also precedes the king. He is generally in a sort of palankeen, 
carried by eight bearers, and close to him are the Chaan seng dap or state 
sword bearers ; the tamraat huk or spearsmen, and other officers. Behind 
him follow the Mahal lek or honorary attendants. They have been called 
Pages by some writers,* and they are so in several respects. They here 
carry such articles as the king may want for immediate use, such as his 
betel box, his smoking apparatus, clothes and arms. 

The rest of the cavalcade consists of guards and inferior attendants, 
while here and there are persons with pellet bows to shoot earthen balls at 
those who do not get quickly out of the M ay, or are wanting in respect. 

The King of Siam keeps numbers of elephants, although he rarely 
rides on one. The M'hite elephants have been described by many travellers. 
Their color is by no means pure M hite, but has a slight admixture of grey 
or broM n in it, and may perhaps be best compared Muth that of the Malacca 
peninsular M'hite buffalo. The former hoM ever om es its color to some organic 
defect, as that of albinos in the human species does, w hile the latter is 
of a distinct species. 


* M. D. L. Loubere. 
E 
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It is well known that the Siamese hclicvc that the royal elephants 
are receptacles for migratory souls of kings. For this reason they may 
not be rode on. The white elephant is in Bali IMSS. described as 
lineally descended from the famous Chnltjidnlo Q') or preternaturally gifted 
elepliant of Himala, which of old bore on its back the renowned Raja, 
or PJiraya, Paromma cfuilckru, he who could throw the mighty Chakkra, 
the fiery discus of the gods. Ibn Battuta informs us that when he 
visited Ceylon white elephants were venerated there — next to the 
white elephant, in estimation, are white monkeys and horses. We may 
by the way remark that the Siamese have not yet thought fit to be 
so consistent as to include the while race of men amongst their predilec- 
tions. But they go by cold scholastic ride, and not by reason or feeling, 
and will waste more mistaken humanity upon a tiger or muskito than 
they are always Avilling to shew towards one of their own species. 

From all that can be gathered there is no great degree of state kept up 
in the interior of the palace. The king (if he docs his duty) rises at day 
break. Having dressed, he prays and bestows food on the priests ; and 
then drinks some rice gruel. Proceeding next to the hall of state he trans- 
acts the business of the morning. Breakfast succeeds, the assembly dis- 
persing to their houses for the purpose. The king’s cooks, and his imme- 
diate private attendants are women. If his queen is an (-) Akkjiamnhecsce or 
of royal descent, she may eat u ith him, and if not, then only by special 
request and permission. 

The trays on which his food is served up have wooden covers ; over 
these cloths of silk are put in shape of a purse, the cords of which having 
been drawn, the chief cook affixes his seal. The king breaks the seals him- 
self, when the dinner is placed before him — such a custom evinces at a 
glance, the instability of the throne. The dishes usually consist of butcher’s 


(') (Jhhaddanta. 


( ) Aff^anialust. 
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meat, chiefly venison, fish and other food — these are boiled, broiled, roasted, 
stewed and chopped : — perhaps thirty dishes (China cups gilded) are 
served up regularly. Tea is a beverage which amongst the higher ranks 
is always on table, but it does not form as in Europe an essentially 
component part of a breakfast. Having breakfasted the king takes the 
betel and the pipe, and towards the afternoon he proceeds to the great hall 
where he hears the reports of his officers regarding the internal adminis- 
tration, the resort of shipping to his ports, and the condition of sur- 
rounding states. He dines at 8 or 9 and retires to rest. 

There is a Rang So-at mon or Ha So-<it mon — ^a sort of chapel in the 
palace where the queen and her attendants go to pray. The king’s is separate. 

Every written mandate emanating from the king must bear an impres- 
sion of the royal seal, without which it would be invalid. The impression 
is cither that of the (^) KJiotchasce or fabulous tusked lion—or it is of the 
(-) Rachasec, another fanciful species. Every public officer has his seal of 
office. That of the PJira KJilang, the minister for foreign affairs, has a 
lotus engraved on it, and the same kind is employed by the PJiriya or 
governor of Ligor. 

It is affinned by intelligent natives that the temper in which the Court 
may be for the time, is evinced by the nature of the seal affixed to a docu- 
ment or letter. The king's seals arc preserved with great care, nor are they 
entrusted beyond his presence. A seal bearing the impression of a yak or 
RakJisha* is indicative of a hostile feeling. The yak is the Raklisha of 
India — a sort of Pan at times -but with few exceptions a malicious monster. 

The Hiekarchy. 

The Church holds actually the second civil rank in the state and is 
under the governance of the P,/oTt Pkoolljm any or high priest. But no 
priest can hold a lay appointment. 


(') Cujas'iha ( or Sinhn ) (■) Rajaha, 

" A sort of sylvan deity — half human, gigantic, and of lui.xed moral qualities. 
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TIio titles and designations of public officers are capriciously l)cstowcd 
— Loubere not unaptly calls them eulogiums — but his description of them is 
unmethodised. The great stumbling block to those who travelled in his 
day was the necessity they fancied themselves to labor under of appreciat- 
ing the nature and merits of Asiatic institutions by the standard of those 
appertaining to European countries. 

The influence of the (‘) PJieeJchoo or priesthood, opposed, it might be 
thought in some measure to the povver of the king, is entirely dependent on 
public opinion. This expression may perhaps sound strange after the arbi- 
trary nature of the government has been so frequently insisted on — but it 
may be observed in explanation that here, where the pivot is religion, 
popular feeling may prove destructive as in several other despotisms of the 
individual ruler, without materially deranging the coercive system by which 
he governs or the condition of the governed. 

The king, whether he be a hypocrite or a conscientious supporter of the 
hierarchy must, to save appearances, bow to it. Were it not that we )nust 
be aware how large a share ambition had when creating such distinctions, 
we might be startled to find virtue, or at least its undetected semblance 

9 

taking amidst a half polished people its proud stand above earthly dignities. 
The P,heek,hoo claim superiority over the rest of mankind because 
they are tlie vicegerents of BooddM, and observe (if we are to believe 
them) two hundred and twenty-seven moral precepts (or (=; Scodu.) The 
king s inieriority consists in his only observing five on ordinary, and eio'ht 
on extraordinary occasions. These last are facts, whether voluntary, or 
enjoined by the calendar. The body of the laity are nearly on a level with 
the king in these respects. 

Third Class. 

1 he third class in the state comprehends the civil and military officers. 
Immediately below them is the body of tlie people; there being no distinct 


('^ Bliikkhu. 


{-) Sila. 
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middle class. The consequence is that there is often but one step betwixt 
abject penury and tlie acme of exaltation ; and the grovelling slave of to-day 
spurns to-morrow the man who was but yesterday his equal. 

Offices are hereditary — but not absolutely so. The holders receive 
small salaries — inadequate for their support, which are paid once in a year, 
although two periods of payment are enjoined in Bali writ. The king 
bestows oil them slaves, goods, and land, and they make up for limited 
incomes by rapacity and venality, which it can hardly be doubted are con- 
nived at in the main, although an occasional example ostensibly on public 
grounds, but really to gratify private pique and the avarice of the court, 
may be made. 

The king addresses an officer by his title and not by his name ; and to 
an untitled subject he calls out lice ai ho you there,” or he uses the 

second personal pronoun, weoiig, thou ! 

The following scale of ranks in Siam has been framed from their codes 
of civil and criminal law; and from various MSS. in the Thai language, 
received from natives of the capital. It is probably still imperfect — and 
I pretend not to determine how far its operation may be really modified in 
practice. 

Next in personal and civil rank to the king is the Akhjiamahesee, (‘) 
or queen and the princes of the blood. 

These last are, the Kho-ang lo-aiig wang na, or lords of the interior 
division of the palace — amongst whom ought to be the Somdet P,hra 
Caatilok thoo, or heir apparent. The last heir apparent was termed 
Chaau Khrommachet . 

The KJio-aiig icang kjilaiig, or lord of the centre division — and Kho- 
ano- tvano- lan«\ Lord of the rear division. The term Chudu includes all 
other scions of the royal stock. It must be discriminated from the word 
Chau — which is less dignified — and often means plain Sir. Nang is 


(') P. Aggamahesi. 


F 
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equivalent to Madam. CMdu the Siamese people ; C kaau P ,hama , 

the Burmese, are familiar terms — Chuau Krommasac is a title sometimes 
given to a general. 

P,lio raksa moo~ung is a viceroy. When the Siamese conquer a 
country a dignitary of this class is appointed, either until the former prince 
is restored, or a new one installed. 

Next are officers of the state who rank according to a scale of Ndd or 
fields. The real possession of landed property is not essential. They are a 
nominal aristocracy. The naa is sapda (^) or mere formality. 

Rank. 1st. The highest rank — or of 10,000 Na« fields. Of this there 
are many officers — their titles differing greatly. The following are all 
Somdet Chau PJiraya, viz. 

S. C. P,hraya Ap,hai t,han. (^) 

S. C. P,hraya Wongsa sooree sak.(^') The “ Peja Su7'usaP’ (*) (of 
Kempfer) had direction of criminal courts and confiscations.” vol. 1, p. 26. 

S. C. P. Sooreeicong Moutree. Theminister for shipping and super- 
intendent of foreigners. 

C. P. PJionlathep. (®) Collector general of the land tax and other 
assessment on fixed property. 

C. P. Chetchamnong p,hakdee. Q) 

2d. Chau PJtraya, 10,000 Ndu. 

The Yovunaraat (®) or chief criminal judge is a Chau PJiraya. But in 
one of their law digests he is placed 3rd on a bench of judges which were 
assembled on a particular occasion. 

The president of another bench which was assembled in the 1 1 46th 
year of the Choonla Sakkarraat, (®) or Thai Esa, was Chau PJiraya, Phet 
P,hee Chat. (’'’) 


(') P. Saddhd. (-) P. Abhayaddna. P. Wanysasurisakka. (“) P. Wejjasu- 

rasahha. {') P. Suriyaicansamantini. ('’) P. Baladtva] (') P, Cliitchmnanavatti- 
(’) P. Yainardja, ( ') P, Chulla saka raja, (*'’) P. O yj'a wijaya. 



Tbo governors of Mooting Ek, or provinces of the first rank, are 
termed Chau PJiraya — of these there are at least eleven, exclusive of that 
in which the capital is included, and as follow : 

1st. — Mooung PJira samoottjia PJira Kaan, (^) which embraces dis- 
tricts in the vicinity of the embouchure of the Mhiam. 

2d. — Blooung P Jiitchahooree. (") 

3d. RafpJiree. 

4th. — Chant, haboon, (^) a flourishing province on the east coast 

of the Gulf of Siam, abounding in pepper. 

5th. — Mooung Lo-nng Prabang — ranging along the northern frontier. 

6th. Nopp,haboo)ee (^) — (the nine gems.) 

7th. P,heecheet. (^) 

8th. Sokkat,hai, (^') which once formed the capital as it is said. 

6th. — K,horaat, or K,horaalchasema Q) — literally “the bearer 

the lion's skin comes,'" a fanciful appellation alluding to the imagined good 
fortune to be derived from the possession of a Ratchusee s skin. 

10th. — Ditto Camp,heng P,het. 

11th. — Ditto Nak/ian, See T,hammasookkaraat (®) or Ligor. 

The proximity of this last province to Prince of Wales Island, has 
brought its Governor or Chau P,hraya sufficiently into notice. Nakhdn 
is the proper name of Ligor, and See (or Sri) T,hammasookharaat is a title 
he derives from the independent prince who governed the country at a 
remote date, and who was subdued by T,had Oothong, a King of Siam. 
In a letter to the Envoy from the Penang Government in 1824, he 
styles himself P,lird nuhou Chau t,han Chau P,hraya See T,hammasook- 
karatcha — chatdee chooa Dechochai via nai sooreeya t,heet — biidee p,haiya 
p,heeree hara kromrna p,haho Chau Phraya Nakhan see Thammarat tin viaha- 


(') P. Samuddapakdra. (") P. Wojjrapiiri. (’) P. Chandapunnd. (*) P. Nawapvri. 
t") P. Wijita, (*’) P. Sokaudaya. (’) P. Gordjasemd. (*) P. Aagara sii idhammdsoka rdjja 

* Tlie Writer of this Memoir. 
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prasoot. Q) The PJira who is exalted above “ the heads of otliers — the 
“ Chau PJiraya illustrious iu rank, like the P.hruyn, who founded the 
“ princedom of old, T Jiammasoohlia Raja (of AicacUeruat) — the descendant 
“ of supernatiirally endowed ancestors, mighty as the siin — casting its rays 
“ beneath it — whose subjects at the sound of the great drum become walls 
“of defence against enemies; the ruler, viz. the most illustrious Chau 
“ Phraya See T'hannnarat.’' 

The PJiraya has two councillors v, ho are appointed hy the Court of 
Bankok — and there can be little doubt that it looked formerly and may 
now look upon his province and the conquered Malayan states as the key 
to territorial aggrandizement in a southern direction — and that he has 
every disposition to second its views. 

The Phrayas of these Moouug P. K. have the privilege, not granted to 
inferior governors, of using the K,hldng ju akom, or great drum of ceremony, 
the noubut and nagari of Hindoostan. It is kept generally in the tjicem 
prakorn yam, or apartment where the water horologe is regulated— and it is 
struck eight times in twenty-four hours— being the periods for the reliefs of 
watches. 

The Chau Phraya of Ligor M’as once a mahat lek, or attendant, whose 
province it was to light the king’s pipe. His father was Tak, the famous 
Chinese usurper of the throne of Siam, and his mother was a Siamese. The 
latter after PJiraya Tak was kilted, was given in marriage by the new king 
to the then governor of Ligor, who married her. The present PJiraya was 
born soon after. 

Other officers of this rank are variously employed, and are in high 
offices — 

Chau Phraya, Monthiyan ban. 

C. P. Ra Montrce. (*) 


(‘) P. Pra .... siri dkainmilsoha rajajdtt .... Tijnjaya .... svriyadesawdsi .... 
ulrapardkkramabd/iu .... nayura siri dhammardja .... mafia prasetlha. (q P. Rajamanlini. 
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C. P. Ra-roug moomig, often bestowed on an officer of the crimi- 
nal bench. 

C. P. PhmjatJian, generally a treasurer. 

C. P. Kahihoum, a chief officer of the war department. 

C. P. Sri Krailat, (*) a police superintendant. 

C. P . IVoiigsa sooreesali. (*) 

C. P. Sooreeirong, (’) premier. 

C. P. Rat PJialidee, a financial officer, and head collector of 
revenues, assisted by a PJira Chai yot. (^) 

C. P. Kosa, seems to be in the foreign office. 

C. P. Kamj),heng, superintendant of elephants, assisted by a P,hraya 
See Sarapjiap. 

C. P. Sutvnf, attends the hing pursuivant. 

C. P. A mat, {-') who seems to be of equal rank with the /S'ee«a and 
3IoHlree. 

C. P. Cheetchain nong p,halcdec dk-k,ha malm Seena chang ivang 
mahat lek, (®) controller of the pages. 

C. P. Song prasect, captain of the king's barges or rooa. 

C. P. T,hui nam, waits behind the king. 

C. P. Faagam dcen. 

C. P. P,lira K,ldaiig, chief minister for trade and foreign affairs, 
lie was lately a Portuguese or Native Portuguese, and styled himself in 
his correspondence — “ Chau P,hraya P,hra -K,hlang, primeiro ministro da 
“ cidade TJiepJia malm nak,hon ScjutliiyaP (^) 

In the law digest termed Kot p,hra-ayakndii, he is only designated the 
P,lnrtya P,lirak,lang — and is rated as 10th in the list of grandees who are 
therein stated to be directly or incidentally connected with the practical 


(') P. Srikeldsa. (^) P. WariffsasurasaAia. (') P. Suriyawanffsa. C) P. Prn jai/a 
ynsa. {') P. Amachcha. (”) P , Chitiachamana wall aygamahdsend. (’) P. Dibbamahd 

nagara srifigoddhigd. 
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administration of justice. These last are P Jircvja malia OopparauL clidUre 
sooreeivong pjiotigsa pjiahdec hddeen than. Q) 


Chau P,hraya Seenyatee Rachah jiroo, 
(-) or spiritual guides. 

C. P. Parohita, or astrologers. 

C. P. Sooppjmwadce, (■') connected 
n ith the revenue department. 

C. P. Sec Parommahong. (*) 

C. P. IVongsa. 

C. P. Poorcchdi,ha oodom. (^) 

C. P. P Jirammana the Brahmini- 
cal tribe. 

C. P, PJirooktJia chan KJihing 
connected with the ecclesiasti- 
cal department. 

C. P. PJiraya PJira KJilang. 

C. P. Sree TJiammuraat. (”) 

C. P. Dccho, (■) War department. 

C. P. Chalice Aniat. 


C. P. Tayamoochcet. 

C. P. TJieepJieet ratana., 

C. P. Rocha Kosa. 

C. P. TJicchddee. 

C. P. PJiraya Appjiay pjtceree. Q’) 
C. P. PJirahrom pjiaho. 

To conclude, there are the — 
Phau PJiraya. Scena. 

C. P. Fnignm deen. 

C. P. Khein hap, superintends fo- 
reigners if natives of India. 

T 

C. P. Rdrang san. 

C. P. Soar ecu. 

C. P. Raya. 

Officers to whom it were difficult to 
assign distinct places. 


All the Chau P,hrayas at Court take precedence of those who are 
governors, or occupy other stations at a distance. 

The highest ministers of the state are generally chosen from amongst 
the officers of these two classes. Four of the first class or Chau Phrayas 
would seem to be deemed enough to compose a privy council. 

Phrayas of oOOO fields. 


(') P. irahHuparnjajiltmiriijawangmiratl {-) P. Rrijnrjvru. (=) P. Sublwwati. 

(b P. Sir, puniwahnnsa. ('; P. Ptirlldkiataruma, (") P. Siri dhamma raja. (') P. Tejo. 
{') P. Abliayablu'ri, 
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This title is somewhat indefinite, since it applies to individuals of widely 
different ranks. 

The king is simply PJiraija T,hai, the lord of the Thai race. 

PJivaya Ra-rong mooutig, is one of the inferior judges. 

PJiraya Malta Rachaicjiroo (’) is recorded in digests to have presided 
over courts of justice, and his place there would seem to rank him as a 
holder of 10,000 fields. His proper sphere would appear to he that of chief 
spiritual guide to tlie king and privy councillor. 

PJimya PJieechai no-reet (") is an officer of the army, and PJira Declto 
is the title of a general. 

PJiraya Thai nam is a war minister, and if the king goes to battle 
he accompanies him. 

P. Chcclnai rang, 

P. Rasoiig kjtraaiii, ("')Vwar department. 


P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 


attached to the PJiraldung. 


Ram k(hn hing 

Sooreeirong vioiUree, (J) the prime minister’s coadjutor. 

Praacet. (*) 

See PJice,pliat, (") ^ 

Ratyai kosa, ^ 

3Iaha Oopparaat dial tee Sooreeirong pjioiigsa pjiakdee hailcenthan. 
(") He is viceroy during the king’s absence from his capital. 

It would seem that Siamese kings have rarely moved of late years far 
from the city, being afraid of commotions. 

PJiraya Kalalion, a war minister. 

P. See, Sarapjia. (J) 

P. Tumangong. [The Malayan Ttimmungong is a police officer 
generally.] 


(') P. Maluhajacjurti. (=) P. Wijayanaresa. (‘) P. RtJjusanrjrjama. (') P. Sur,.- 
ya wanysamantuH. (') P. Pra settha. OP. Siriiiipassa. Ql’- Maltduparcijajalisu- 
riyawangsawanysaicatl, ("f P. Sirisabba, 
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P. Pa pjialdcc, in the revenue tlepartment. 

P. Chulilirarn. {') 

P. Pam roopjath, attached to the frontier duty posts. 

P. PJira Ruam. [Sri Rama.] 

We have also the PJiraya Ruchasee, the spotted lion, (apparently 
intended for the royal tiger.) 

PJiraya Hong, (’) the goose, the ensign of Ava, Imnza. 

P,hraija is a title bestowed on governors of the 3Ioo-ung T,hd, or 
secondary class of provinces, such as Moo-ung clioomp,1idn, and Chauja on 
the west coast of the gulf of Siam. Moo-ung me K,ldang, or the river of that 
name — Jloo-nng P,hecchai (^) 3Ioo-nng Kanhooree, (■') north west of Bankok 
— Moo-ung Sop,han, ('') northward of it, and Ralieng, P,kerfsecktok, and 
P,Jietchabooree(J) — Daloong on the peninsula — T,hoong yai — and perhaps 
now, Kecldah ; although the son of the raja of Ligor, its chief, entitles himself 
PJira P,hak dceharcerak . 

The raja of Ligor, in an official letter addressed me while agent of the 
Prince of Wales Island Government, at the breaking out of the Burman war, 
excuses certain palpable inconsistencies or duplicities in his conduct by 
avowing that he was fettered — for his phrase directly implies it — by certain 
officers — who had been appointed by the king of Siam to relieve him from 
some of his toils of state. These were Phraya Soorecsena, PJiraya P,/tee 
cJiaii/a song kjiraani K,hoonnang (") and others, amounting in all to forty-two 
persons. 

The Pkraya Rucha,l1idt [-) is the title of the officer who is sent on em- 
bassies to Jirst rate courts. 

The Phraija Ooppat,hot (‘"jis next in rank to him, and is also employed 
on such services. 


(') P. Enjahhatti. ( ) P. Chakln. ( ) P. Ilarajsa. (') P. Wijenja. 

() E- Eatuuipiiri. {’) P. Siiiranna. ( ) P. Wejjapufl. (') P. Siirasend, wijaya- 
santjfjdina. ( ) P. IhljndOM. ("') P. Upaddsa. 
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P,hra or officers of 3000 Nda. 

The word PJira is capable of very extensive application. In the first 
instance it was probably exclusively used wdien alluding to Pooddha — as 
it seems to be now in Burma : priests next assumed the title, and kings 
soon claimed equal right to it. Standing alone it means divine, or great, 
or dignified. A few examples will best shew its meaning when conjoined 
to other words. 

P,hra Chnaii is Boodha — and PJira Prnbaat, his foot — PJira djuimma, 
the sacred text of the Bali — PJira Sangha, priests — PJira Atjakan (in.ijdkd.ra, 
a code of laws — ■P,hrasat, the royal quarter, including palace and houses 
attached — P,1ira (*) Racharot, his carriage. The name of every member of 
the lying’s person must have P,hra prefixed, as S/iooec, golden, is applied in 
Ava on like occasions. 

P,hra Cliaulhan, {■) the king’s elephants. They are magnificently boused 
and ceremoniously attended by officers appointed for the purpose ; being fas- 
tened with gold or silver chains, and eating out of receptacles composed of pre- 
cious metals. P,hra t,heenang, chair of state, splendidly gilded and painted. 

The P,hra kliroo phccraam is an officer who occasionally presides over 
a tribunal of justice — but when the P,hraja malm Rucliuk,hroo (_*) presides, 
he takes a station below him. 

P,hra see 3Iohosot (’) is a title appertaining either to the president or a 
member of a tribunal, according to its importance and dignity. In one 
assembled in 1788 he is ranked as fourth member. 

P,hra krom p,hako is a sort of secretary of state. 

P,hra Satsadec (*’) is the title given to two law advisers — ^and to the 
keeper of the census of population. 

P,hra Yok,kab(it is a kind of attorney general and acts as a spy on a 
governor or other dignitary. 


(’) P. Rdjaratha. (’) P. Para chhnddanta. f) P. Para gnm zrirdma. 

(p) P. Mahdiuja ywu. (b P. Para sit i tnahosadha, ('') P. Para sdsail. 

U 
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P,hra Racliancck-oon, Q) descendants of the former princes of Shun. 

PJira P, hoot t, had supreme judge in the ecclesiastical court. Tlie 
supreme criminal court however take cognizance of crimes of maij,niladc 
committed by priests. This high priest delivers the oflender to the 
PJiraya Sadet, who punishes him according to law. 

PJira Sddet-prnsony^, a judge whose province it is to settle all matters 
relating to the priesthood, and to adjust dift’erences amongst the members 
of that body. 

PJiia PJie chai {^) Pacha assists him. 

PJira chaiyet, J) an assistant revenue collector. 

PJira chat dook (j) is an officer under the PJira KJilung. 

PJira luksa iiionjhcun. (®) His name appears second in a list of members 
composing a civil court. 

PJira KJiro iceechet. (’) (consulter of the planetary aspects?) 

PJira see tree rot. (®) He is superintendent of the gaming farms. 

PJira Aphai ivarce, (^) supei'intcnds the fisheries, which bring about 
50,000 rupees to the treasury annually, if accounts of the natives may be 
credited. 

PJirapJieelce-nng, maids of the nursery. PJira palat. Prat pjiukdce. 

PJira PJiout is Hooddha. 

PJira Satsanu, the religion of Pooddha. 

PJira Saaglijia, (’‘) the priesthood. 

PJira Sira, the mighty tiger. 

PJira Pen makan, custom-house officers. 

PJira Alak, librarian to the king. 

P.hra see sombat ('-) is an officer of the granaries. The Siamese, like the 
Burmans, keep depots of grain in various parts of the country to supply 


(’) P. Ph! a rdjrniikara. () P. Jhaldhiaiani/f/a. (') P. Parn trijaija. (•) P. Para 
jayesa. ( ) I’. Piiijaijadiiliklin. (') P. l^ralakli/iu mantiya. (’) P. Pra yaha irijtta. 

P. Parasti nrinir/ia. (") P. Al/liayawaii. ('") P. Prastdiutul. (") P. Prasaiujijha. 
{") P. Paratiihaiiijiulti. 
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extraordinary demands in war or famine. Hollow perforated bamboos are 
placed at intervals in a vertical position throughout the granaries to pre- 
vent the grain from heating. It is sold when about three years old, and 
its place supplied with fresh grain. 

I*, lira Ralio, (') the great dragon. PJira Chcttec, (') a pagoda. 

Lo-angs or Lo-ungs of 2000 Fields. 

Officers of this rank are very numerous — and to state them all would 
be tiresome, even if it were possible, with our present information. 

The following have at different periods sat on the bench* of judges. 
JLo-iing yama j),hakkaat{^) — Lg. TJiepJta RachudnQ) — Lg. T,]iamni(isat{^) 
— L,g. Racha th,ada(^^} — Lg. Att,h(iyaQ) — Lg. Ya prakiuitf^) — Lg. KJioon 
raat phaneet chai ^^)-Lg. Malta T'Jiepsai and Lg. Malta Montree (“) are 
ministers respectively of the left and right hand. The Siamese, always, in 
conversation and in writing, place the least important object or subject first, 
and they are extremely fond of recapitulations. But they do not seem to 
cavil as the natives of Hindostan do about the rights supposed to belong 
to either. Lo-ung Wang is a kind of governor of the palace. 

Lg. P,heng — Is a registrar and clerk to a court. He reads the sen- 
tence of a judge. 

The following Lo-angs are under the PJtrcca Kanipjteng or governor 
of the Fort, Lo -ung-uarereet. (’-) 

Lg. naree del. Lg. naree seel. 

Lg. naree sale. (‘®) Lg. song bat. ('®) 

The Lg. saicat and Lg. TJtangso are under the master attendant. 


* Kot phra Ayakann Digest. 

(') P. Para rahu. (") P. Para clirli. p) P. Yaninpakasa. (') P. Devarajata. 
(') P. Dhamma Sachcha. P) P. Rajaddta. (') P. Adayd. (^) P. paftdsa. 

{') P. ilanarutuna udnijjaya. ("') P, AJahddihbdsaya. (") P. Mahdmantiin. 

('■) P. tSareriddki. (“) P. NareOja. (") P. Narcsettha ('■) P. Naresatta. 

Cb P. Sampatli. (”) P. Suratthi. 
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Jjg. chamroon so7)ibat,Q) and Lg\ soom chan pJicc-monQ) arc assistants 
to the superintendent of gaming farms. The Lg. seena pjiancct i^) and hg. 
chamnang pjiukdee (*) are under the P,hra Ap,hni narie (’) or lisheries’ 
superintendent. The fisheries of the sea shores and rivers throughout the 
country, except near the city, are farmed out. 

Junkceylon, when I was deputed on a mission and was there in 1824, 
was under a Lo-ung Samrong. 

Lo-ung Krai. Lg. Thep. (®) 

Lo-ung ma-ung, are officers, the exact duty of which have not been 
learned. 

The following are generally in the military department. 

Lo-ung PJicc chai sena. (^) Ruam aivoot, (®) Sattra rooungdet, (®) 
Weeset Icrasattra, (“) Song reetcha, (“) Kla pjionlarop, P,hee renna 
thep, ('*) armour hearers. 

The next five may have offices ; but their nature has not been dis- 
covered. Lo-ung Ruchreen, Lg. det, Q') Lg. P,hra rom bdrecidk, 
Lg. Secnce, Q'') Lg. P,hce Chai. (‘^) 

The Lo-ung maha noopp,ha, ('“) are assistants to the elephant superin- 
tendents. 

Lo-ung 1c,hlang, is the king’s warehouse-keeper. It ought to be a res- 
ponsible situation, and is no doubt one admitting of considerable peculation. 

The Lg. T,hcpparaksa ("^) is keeper of the palace storehouses. 

Lo-ung Setpa p,hakd€e is a spear bearer of his majesty, who has nine 
Moons under him. Lg. Thangsoo, is in the Custom House office. Lg. 
Sencat attends the collection of shipping duties. 


(') P. Sampatti. (4 P. Samachandaicimala. (') P. Scnapanita. (') P. Cha- 
vintiarali. ( ) P. Puraahtinyuiinrayana. (' ) P. Darn. (') P. M’ijayaspiid. 

( ) P. RnmdriiiUia. (") P. Satlharavatrjn. (' ’) J*. WisrsakhatUija. (") P. Rajja- 
('■) }*. y> 'irrnadcua. (') I’. Riijarharaiia. (") P. 7’y’a. ('')P. Rruromaudrirarakhha. 

{'"IP. Sail. (' ) ijaya. t'") Mahunubhdra. ('"IP. Dibbarakkhd. P. Setjyat watli. 
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Lo-ung Ramdecha (') was one of three commissioners deputed by the 
PJiraya of Ligor to confer with the envoy from Penang, when he was sent 
into that country.* 

Lo-ung me chaau, is the chief housekeeper in the Palace. She is 
aided by Lg. Aya, Lg. Plat, and Lg. Rang. She likewise controls the 
P,hra P,hee Lee-ung or female attendants, and the Me noni or nurses. 

Siamese ladies of rank are very scrupulous in doing aught which may 
tend to diminish their charms, and to attain this end sacrifice the earliest 
maternal affections and cares, children are often suckled for two and three 
years by nurses, and amongst the lower classes by mothers — and this last 
fact may account perhaps in some degree for the stationary nature of the 
population. 

The following Lo-imgs may be put down although their duties are not 
clearly defined. P Jietchaloosen, (-) Lg. Sak, (^) Lg. Seel, (^) Lg. Seethee 
P,hrom, (®) Lg. Prasect, (®) Lg. Eentjiamat, Q) Lg. P,hon, Lg. K,hrang, 
Lg. Det, Lg. Reett,han, Lg. CItai seena. (®) 

Awk,kya or dkya is an honorary title which may be given to gover- 
nors of provinces and some courtiers. It seems to have fallen much into 
disuse. It is prefixed occasionally to the titles PJira Palat, PJira Yokkabat 
or great law officer, P,/im Satsadee or the keeper of the rolls, P,hra Malta 
T,hai Loang Rahang. 

KHOON. 

Respectively of XQQO — 1400— or 1200 fields. 

The word Khoon means beneficent, humane, charitable, and is used in 
common speech by those who wish to be particularly respectful to a supe- 
rior, or to endear themselves to an individual. Thus Chauk,hoon, “ your 
excellency,” Phuk,hoon “ my worthy father,” &c. 


0 P. Ramateja. * (In 1824.) 

(^) P. Wejjalusena. (’) P. Sahka. {*) P. Settha. 0 P. Siddhi Brahma. 
(') P, Pasettha. (’) P. Indha madda. (') P. Jayasena. 


1 
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In the law digests, ofTicers holding tlie rank of KJioji/ are noticed as 
having on many occasions sat on benches in the lowest ranks of judges. 
On one occasion where a court was composed of nine judges, and m IucIi 
assembled in the Saau Lo-uns; (the supreme court house) there were five 
KJiooti in this number. They ranked as under — 

1st. Kjioon Hat PJmneet CJiai.Q) 4th. K. Itaclia licet tjianon.i^') 

2d. K. AyachaK-. (-) 5th. K. TJieppa Aya. (f) 

3d. K. Lo-aiig PJira Kraisec.(’) 

And in an inferior bench of four judges (the Kooa or reporter not 
being reckoned) two were K,hoon,\iz. PJietchana tjiep and see Sangkon. (”) 
The tliird and last member of another court was KJiooii see Hachahnt. 
Q) It would appear from the digests that officers below this rank are not 
entitled to sit as judges. 

K,hooti Aksda (®) is an officer attached to the Raja oi Ligor as a sort 
of secretary. He was well known in Penang, as he was long the confiden- 
tial political agent in commission M ith Nace )tce-tnn, of the Ligor Governor 
or PJiruya, in his communications with the British Government. 

KJiooii p, keep, hat ph,ok,ha C) is an officer connected with the gaming 
farm. 

Kkoon nong is a general title equivalent to dignity. 

The governors of provinces give titles to their officers affecting the 
style of the court, but they are looked down upon by those appointed by 
the king. 

THE MOON. 

Of the rank of 1000 fields and down fo GOO fields. 

A Moon if in the army commands a body of men. Officers from the 
rank of 200 fields upwards of 1000 are the champions of the country — they 


(') 1’. Ratdiia panita. f) P. Anniid rhnkka. (') P. Prathwh(e. 
dhiiiftna. ( ) P. Dihhanni/d. (") P. Gnnn, vljihiadrva, siritankara, 
djabhata. {') P. Guna ahkkura. Q p. G'lt/m, wibhd^abhoya. 


C) P. lidjarid- 
(') P. Gunasirir- 
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are the moon pjilaan pjionla men. Wherever any great cnterprizc is to be 
undertaken the mdon must be engaged. 

They are tamers of elephants in times of peace, and are special boxers, 
fencers, and swordsmen. When boxing they wrap cotton tape around 
their knuckles to preserve them— and not out of regard to the adversary, 
for the tape or string is soft inside and hard outside. All sorts of advantages 
are taken, as it is allowable to use the knees and feet. Three rounds only 
are permitted. The victor receives a gift from the entertainer. 

They fence with sword and shield, but the former is for the prevention 
of wounds, generally a wooden one. A band plays sprightly airs during the 
exhibition. Single stick is also a favorite game. 

They fence occasionally with a sword in each hand, that one in the 
left hand serving chiefly for defence. 

The sword is nearly off the same construction as the Barman one. 
The handle is without a guard, and so long that it serves to fend 
oft’ a blow. 

The Cha-mddn wai tvarranaf, has charge of the guards or pages — and 
under him are the C. Mn. San rak, C. 3In. See sarapjiet, and C. 3Li. Samod 
chai. 

The following bear spears when the king goes abroad in state, and are 
of higher rank than the Moon. 


c. 

M. 

Theepp,ha raksa. (') 

C. 31. 

Racha han. (’) 

c. 

31. 

Chau t,han. 

C. 31. 

Sa t,han montree. (*) 

c. 

31. 

Chau pjiosa. 

C. 31. 

T,heepp,hasena. (®) 

c. 

31. 

Racha mat. (-) 

C. 31. 

Samoa pjiecnian. (^) 


Men of these ranks are sent as special messengers and agents to dis- 
tant provinces on affairs of consequence. 


(') P. Dibharnkkhd. (“) P. Rdjamaeheha. (’) P. Itdjahansa. (') P- Ckhad- 
dantamaiitiid. (') P. Dibbusena, (“) P. Samowimala. 
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V,HAN. 

500 fields, and dotcmvards to 200 fields. P,hau T,lianai, inferior officers. 

The P,han in the army command 1000 men — they are addressed by 
their own names. 

THE NAEE. 

Nai signifies “ officers,” and is joined to other names and titles, therefore 
it is difficult to assign to them here their proper place. Naee seep is a com- 
mander of 10, Naee 7-dee of 100, Naee p,ha)i of 1000. Bloon, commander 
of 10,000. 

The following seem to be of a rank varying from that of 200 fields to 10. 

Naee cliang tvann-, a court officer, } 

. 1 TT f Their rank is superior to the 

attends in the palace. He commands V 

, 1 7 V ^^uee although classed with them, 

the JSaee loeii and P,alat tceii. y 

Naeeying. 

Naee yo-at. : m 

> Petty officers of the palace. 

Naee ko-at. I 

Naee k)uin. J 

The Chang icang has charge of the king's boats. The forecastle is 
commanded by a P,han hoa, the stem by a P,lum T/iaai. The rowers or 
Seep,hai, are seated on benches, their feet reaching the hold or lower deck. 
They sing the He 7 oo-(i, or boat song, keeping time w ith their oars. 

2s ace Sa7/iO() hanchi, head clerk of the palace. 

Naee suratjicc, master of the equipages. 

Naee Saneet — 2iace Sane — Naee Yam, keepers of the horologe and 
head watchmen. They also command the 3Iahat lek or pages. These 
last are sons of men in office, and are eligible like the pages of the Sultan 
of the Sublime Porte, when grown up, to high situations, as has been 
before observed in noticing the P,h7 aya, or Governor of Ligo)-, who was 
one. Tliere are four Naee Ya//7s. 

The word Chau is a term also of very general application. It may be 
rendered by Sir, 3Ir. The w ord Neu/g is used when the person spoken to, 
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or of, is a female. It may be thus exemplified in conjunction. It will 
hence appear that the Siamese language does not contain any exclusively 
and distinctly feminine appellatives. They must place nang — lady — 
w oman — before to distinguish the gender of a name. 


Chau or 

nans ; — 

-Boon see. 

Chau or 

nang 

Thong. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Boon maak. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ngoo)i. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Boon k,hon. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Naak. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Noo. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Keo. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Chan. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Do-ung 


are all and each names of men and women in Siam. 

Chau Krom, an officer of rank next to the Palat Krom. 

Chau 3Iao-ung — a governor, ruler — but not in his own right. 

Chem Kh(t, your slave ! 

Chun K,ho(in, my lord ! your excellency. 

Chau noocc, “ the young gentleman,” is the title given to the son of 
the PJirayaof Ligor, who visited me when envoy as before noticed from 
Penang. 

PJiorang, retired governors. 

TJiaaro yols-um()n,thi ijcen, lady governess of the Palace. 

TJiMii dools-add pjieerom, Q) may be interpreted chief duenna ; eunuchs 
are not here in fashion. 

The duennas are very severely punished if they betray the trust repos- 
ed in them. 

T,hMu Warachan ^t•ac/^a ,• and TJiaau T,heppak,dee n-acha,{^) are 
ladies of the queen's bedchamber. Under them are the Chau and K,hon, 
the upper and under waiting women. The Nungsaaa Chui are maid 
servants. 


(') P. Thdvara,dosddivirama. (’) P. Thdcara, icarachanda wdcha, (’) P. Thdtara, 
devapakatiivdcha. 
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There are no men servants in the interior of the j)alaee. 

The lady of the king's wardrobe is TJtaau PJioosa mala. (') 

Male children are admitted to the palace. 

OATHS. 

The oath of fidelity which is administered to Siamese ofliecrs, M'hether 
civil or military, does not difier materially from that administered to a wit- 
ness in a court of law. Both are little better than imprecations for evil of 
every description to happen to the perjured and the unfaithful public 
servant. 

The mode and terms in which evidence are sworn will be described 
under the head of oaths in my “ account of Straits cultivation and accom- 
panying notices.’’ It will only therefore be requisite to shew vUiat addi- 
tions are made in tendering the ci\il and military oath. 

Previous to its being administered, a large jar (k,han) full of holy water 
(nam pjiee p,hat sachhn (-) or natn OngkMaan) is placed before the party, 
waxen caudles and incense tapers duly lighted and placed in order, flowers 
of the lotus, and of other plants, are also prixlnccd. 

The c-djuror (Satlliakjioii) (') comes forward accompanied by four 
P,hi aain (*) or persons if possible of the brahminical tribe — certain war- 
like weapons are then dipped in the holy water,* and the person 
repeats the oath. It begins as before with I, his majesty's devoted 
slave, ^c. 

“ I — — , slave of PJira PJioot t,hee Cliaau( Pooddjia properly, but here 
“ meaning his majesty) cha rap pjua Ilac/ia pjiru than, (=) having accejited 


(') P. Thduara, Bhiisamdld. (') P. Wibhdffasachcha, (’) P. Saddhdguna. 

(') P. Brdhmana. { ) P. Sdraiclrdjapat/idiia. 

* This form is practised by several Malayan tribes in the Malacca Pcniiisvla. It was 
observed at Perak by the writer while on a mission there — and has been described in the 
publication above alluded to. 
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“ the king's gift do solicit that I may be permitted to take the binding oath 
“ of allegiance to his sacred majesty in presence of this holy water, and of 
“ the panoply of war, and further being conscious that I am acting in pre- 
“ sence of PJira P,hoott,hee Chau or Pooddjia, Sec. Sec. the words “ prove 
“ faithful to his majesty” stand in lieu of “ will speak the truth” as in the 
“ other oath. 

“ If I betray Parommachak* (') may his majesty’s weapons of war be 
“ directed against my bosom — and may the lash of the skyf cut me in two, 
“ &c. Sec. 

“ If I shall become a traitor to his majesty Chaiik,haude)ig, Lord of the 
“ red rice, or if I shall addict myself to peculation — or if when sent to a 
“ distant province I shall be guilty of oppressing his majesty’s subjects 
“ — or of levying unauthorized taxes for my own emolument — or if 
“ I shall accept of a bribe to deliver my opinion upon any matter at 
“ legal issue — or if 1 shall give a false report of the state of the depart- 
“ ment committed to my charge — whether civil or military as the case 
“ may be — then may the spirits and Devottas of the country, &c. &c. 

“ and destroy me. Sec. Sec. 

“ If his sacred majesty should take the field then if I shall prove 
“ a coward or a traitor to him, may the weapons of the enemy reach 
“ my heart, &c. 

“ Should I act with pride and presumption— and ingratitude— and 
“ prove grinding towards the poor ; or if I should lend my ear to or sanction 
“ any cabals by which the safety of his majesty and his government can be 
“ in the least degree affected and injured — or if I should treacherously coun- 
“ tenauce the king's enemies, then let me suffer death accompanied by the 
“ severest tortures, Sec. &c.” 


TLe Possessor of the Chakra, 


(') P. Paramackakka, 


t Lightening. 
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It is only the officers of the state who arc obliged to take this oath. 
All below the rank of the lowest officer are exempted from it — on tlie sup- 
position perhaps that it would prove a weak barrier to the impxdses of fear. 
They apply to the lower classes the argumentum ad hominem in a manner 
quite intelligible to them, and quite preservative of their fidelity. The 
inferior Siamese officers are undoubtedly good servants in so far as zeal to 
carry their master's orders into effect can make them be so considered. 
But fear forms undoubtedly a large component part of this zeal — and as 
their families are generally in the power of government they are tliereby 
restrained from negligence or treason. 


P) ovince Wdleslcy; revised 
\st Januari/, 1830. 



VIII. 


] 

NOTICES 


ON THE 

LIFE OF SHAKYA, 

EXTRACTED FROM THE 

TIBETAN AUTHORITIES. 


By M. ALEXANDER CSOMA KOROST. 

SICULO.HUKGARIAN OF TRANSYLVANIA. 


The two principal works treating of the life of ShXkya, are the “ r,gya- 
cli her-rol-pa" Sanscrit : Lalitavistdra ; and the Miton- 

par-Ylbyung-va The first is contained in the p or 
2nd, and the latter in the or 26th volume of the M.do class in the B.XraA 
ho-^wr. 

Many of the facts or anecdotes of the life of Shakya, that occur in 
these two works, have been also introduced in the Dulva class, especially in 
the third and fourth volumes. Passages from the same works are likewise 
to be found in several SMstras relating to the life of Shakya. 

According to the authority above cited, the principal acts in the life of 
ShXkya are the following twelve ; designated in Tibetan by the terra 
: M.dsad-pa-^c1m-gnyis, or “ the twelve acts (of ShXkya.”) 

I. — He descended from among the gods. 

II. — He entered into the womb. 

III. — He was born. 

h 
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IV. — He displayed all sorts of arts. 

V. — He was married, or enjoyed the pleasures of the conjugal slate. 

VI. — He left his house and took the religious character. 

VII. — He performed penances. 

VIII.— He overcame the devil, or god of pleasures, (K&ma Deva.) 

IX. — He arrived at supreme perfection, or became Buddha. 

X. — He turned the wheel of the law or published his doctrine. 

XI. — He Avas delivered from pain, or died. 

XII. — His relics were deposited. 

The notices will be made according to these twelve heads, thus : 

I. — He descended from among the gods. 

Before his last incarnation, Shakya resided for a long time in Galdan 
(S. Tushita, one of the heavens of the gods) whither he had ascended 
through his former moral merits, especially through his having been accom- 
plished in the six transcendental virtues ; viz. charity, morality, patience, 
&c., when Kashyapa, his predecessor, was about to leave Galdan, and to 
descend to be incarnated for the purpose of becoming a Buddha, Shakya 
was at that time a Bodhisatwa of the tenth degree of perfection. He was 
chosen by Kashyapa for his Vicegerent in Tushita, to be the instructor 
of the gods, and was also inaugurated by him with his own diadem. As 
a Bodhisativa under the name of “ Dam-pa-tog-Akar” he 

remained afterwards in Tushita for a long period, or till the time, when 
men lived only one hundred years. At a certain occasion, when the gods 
in Tushita Avere exhibiting all sorts of musical entertainments, out of 
respect for him, he Avas exhorted by the Buddhas of all the corners of the 
world, to descend from Tushita, and to endeavour to become a Buddha. 

He acquainted the gods Avith his intention respecting his descent into 
.Jamba dwipa. They, knoAving that there Avere at that time many atheis- 
tical teachers,* endeavoured to divert him from his purpose: but in 

* See No. 1, of the E.Atracts in the Appendix, Dulva 3rd Vol. leaf 419—478 • and 4th 
Yol. leaf 1— lOG. 
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vain. He assured them that he should overcome them all, that his doctrine 
would be established and floCrish iu Jamhu dwipa. And he recommended 
to the gods, that whoever among them might wish to taste of the food of 
immortality, he should be incarnated among men, in the same division of 
the earth. 

The gods in Tusldla, after having agreed on Bodhisativas descent, 
consulted about where he should be incarnated, in what country, nation 
and family. They all agreed that it should be in central or Gangetic 
India. But with respect to the tribe and family they differed among them- 
selves. Some proposing one, some another from the ruling tribes or family 
in central India; but some objection was started to each of them. The 
ruling tribes or families enumerated by them, were residing, at that time, in 
Ujjayani, Hastindpura (the Pdndava race,) Mathurd, Vaishali or Praydga 
(the Lichahyis* ) in Kaushamhhi, Rajagriha; Shravasti, in Kosala; and 
the Radsa Raja.-\ jS’ot being able to agree among themselves, they 
ask Bodhisatwa himself (Shakya) where he would be incarnated. He 
tells them in the house of Shudhodana (Tib. Zas-gtsang) a king of the 
Shakya race, residing at Capilavastu; on account of the purity and celebrity 
of his family, he being a descendant of the ancient universal monarchs. 

Before leaving Tushita, he appoints Maitreya (Tib. vulg. 

Chain-ba) to be his Vicegerent {skii-tshah, in the same manner as he 

himself had been appointed by Kashyapa. Maitreya is still residing there, 
and he is the saint wdio first will become a Buddha hereafter. 

II . — He entered into the ivomb, or teas incarnated. 

There was a consultation again among the gods in what form Bodhi- 
sahva should enter into the womb or body of the woman whom he had 
chosen to become his mother. A young elephant w’ith six adorned trunks, 
such as has been judged proper in brahmanical works, was preferred. He 
therefore, leaving Tushita, descends, and, in the form of an elephant. 


See No. 2. 


t See No. 3. 
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enters by the right side, into the womb or cavity of the body of Mava DevI* 
(Tib. \^hamo-?!gyu-j)hriil-m6 ) the wife of S^udhodana. She never felt 
such a pleasure as at that moment. Next morning she tells the king the 
dream she had respecting that elephant. The Brahmans and the interpret- 
ers of dreams being called by the king, they propound that the queen shall 
be delivered of a son, who will become either an universal monarch or a 
Buddha. The king greatly rejoicing upon hearing these predictions, 
orders alms to be distributed, and offerings or sacrifices to be made to 
the gods for the safety and happy delivery of Maya DevI, and for the pros- 
perity of the child that was to be born ; and he himself is very solicitous 
to do every thing according to her pleasure. The gods render her every 
service, and all nature is favourably disposed on account of Bodhisatica, 
or the incarnated saint. 

III. — He was horn. 

Maya Devit was delivered of Bodliisatwa or the child, on the fifteenth 
day of the 4th moon of the Wood-Rat year; when she was in the garden 
or grove Lumhini whither she had gone with great procession for her 
recreation. The child (Shakya) came out by her right side, she being 
in a standing posture, and holding fast the branch of a tree, Indra, and 
other gods, assisted her. Soon after his birth, ShXkya walked seven paces 
towards each of the four cardinal points, and uttered the name of each of 
them, telling what he was about to do with respect to them. Several mi- 
racles happened at his birth : for instance the whole world was illuminated 
Mith great light or brightness; the earth quaked, or trembled several times; 
the blind saw, &c. &c. 

There were born at the same time with Shakya,J the sons of four 
kings in central or Gangetic India. At R&jagriha in Magadha ; at Shra- 

vasti in Kosala ; at Kaushamhhi, and at Ujjmjam (as Vimbasara or Shrenika, 
Prasenajit, &C. &C.) 


See No, 4. 


t See No. 6. 


t See No. 6. 
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Likewise, at Capilavastu, there were born of the Kshetriya tribe 500 male 
and 500 female children ; 500 male and 500 female servants ; 500 young 
elephants, 500 young horses or colts, 500 treasures also opened ; all the wishes 
of Shudhodana being thus fulfilled, he gave to his son the name of Siddhdr- 
tha or “ Sarva Siddhdrtha” (Tib. Don-grub or Don-thams-chad-gruVpa.) 

Seven days after the birth of Shakya, his mother dies, and is born 
again among the gods, in the Traya-strimsha (33) heaven. 

From Lumhini ShXkya is carried with great solemnity to Capilavastu, 
is taken to the temple of a particular god of the Shakyas* to salute him ; 
but it is the god himself who shows reverence to him. Hence, one of the 
many names of Shakv^is Devata Deva, Tib. \Jiahi LAa; god of gods. 
He is entrusted to QA^|l9n|t aunt), who, together with 32 nurses, takes 

1 i? 

care of him. On occasion it was found that the strength of 

Shakya, (when yet a child) equalled that of a thousand elephants. 

The Brahmans and other diviners observing the characteristic signs on 
the body of Shakya, foretell that he shall become an universal monarch, 
if he remains at home ; or a Buddha, if he leaves his house and assumes the 
religious character. 

An Hermit or Sage, called Nag-po (or according to others Nyon-mongs- 
med) admonished by the great illumination of the world, together with his 
nephew Mis-eyin (S. Narada) goes to Capilavastu, to salute the new 
born child. He has a long conversation with Shudhodana, and foretells 
to him that his son shall not become an universal monarch ( Chakravarti) 
as some have foretold of him, but a Buddha. He laments that being too 
old, he cannot reach the time, in which he shall teach his doctrine. He 
recommends to Narada to become his disciple. 

IV . — He displayed all sorts of arts. 

On a lucky or auspicious day, (according to the observations of the 
Astrologers) Shudhodana intending to send his son (Shakya)|; unto a 


f See No. 8. 


* See No. 7. 
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I See No. 9. 
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school to learn his letters, ordered the city to be cleansed and decorated ; 
offerings or sacrifices to he made to the gods, and alms to be distributed. 
But, when brought to the school-master, he shews that, without being in- 
structed, he knows every kind of letter shown by the school-master. And 
he himself enumerates 64 different alphabets (among which are mentioned 
those of Yavana and Huna also ; but they are mostly fanciful names) and 
shews their figures. The Master is astonished at his wisdom, and utters 
several slolcas expressive of his praise. Likewise, in Arithmetic and Astro- 
nomy, he is more expert than all others. He is acquainted with the art 
of subduing, or breaking in, an elephant, and with all the 64 mechanical arts, 
with military weapons and machines. He excel^^ other young Shakyas 
in the gymnastic exercises ; as, in wrestling, l^gB^Rp^imming, archery, 
throwing the discus, &c. He clears the roads froni^^ljf' immense tree that 
had fallen down. 

Y.—He was married or enjoyed tlie pleasures of the conjugal state. 

Afterwards, when grown up, Shakya, being desired by his father 
to marry, expresses in writing the requisite qualities of a woman, whom he 
would be willing to take for his wife, if there be found any such. The King 
orders his Ministers to seek for such a damsel. They find one (S. Gopa ; 
Tib. Sa-htsho-ma) the daughter of Shakya pe-chon-chan, but he declines 
to give his daughter except the youngPrince be acquainted with the practice 
of every mechanical art. Shakya* therefore exhibits his skill in all sorts of 
mechanical arts, and by this means he obtains Gopa, who is described as 
the model of prudent and virtuous women. He marries afterwards Yasho- 
DHARi (Tib. Grags-LTosin-ma) and another of the name of Ri-lags- 
*S'kyes (Deer-born.) The two first are much celebrated. But it seems 
that frequently both the names are attributed to the same person. By 
YashodharX, Shakya had one son named Rahula (Tib. (Sgra-Gchan- 
LfnsiN.) 


See No. 10. 
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VI. — He left his house and took the religious character. 

Shakya is stated to have passed 29 years in the court of Shudhodana 
his fatlier, enjoying during that time all worldly pleasures. Afterwards 
the following circumstances determine him to take the religious character. 

Riding in a carriage to the grove for his recreation, he observes at dif- 
ferent occasions — an old-man ; — ^a sick person ; — a corpse, and lastly a man 
in a religious garb. He talks with his groom about those persons, and 
turns back at each occasion, and gives himself to meditation, on old age, 
sickness, death, and on the religious state. He visits a village of the 
agriculturists, observes their wretched condition, meditates in the shade 
of a Jamhu tree. That shade out of respect for him, ceases to change with 
the progress of the sun. On his way home, many hoarded treasures 
open and offers themselves to him. He rejects them. 

Notwithstanding all the vigilance of his father and of his relations to 
prevent him from leaving the court, (since according to the predictions 
regarding him they hope, that he shall become an universal monarch) he 
finds means for leaving the royal residence. At midnight mounting his 
horse called the “Praiseworthy” (Tib. ’Qsnags-ldan) he rides for six miles; 
then, dismounting, he sends back, by the servant, the horse and all the orna- 
ments he had : and directs him to tell his father and his relations not to be 
grieved on his departure; for when he shall have found the supreme 
wisdom he will return and console them. Upon the servant’s return there 
was great lamentation in the court of Shudhodana. 

With his own sword Shakya cuts off the hair of his head ; he then 
changes his fine linen clothes for a common garment of a dark-red colour, 
presented by Indka in disguise of a hunter. He commences his peregrination, 
and successively goes to Rdjagriha in Magadha. The King Vimbasara or 
Shrenika (in Tib. Gzugs-chan-%nying-po) having seen him from his 
palace is much pleased with his manners. Afterwards being informed of 
him by his domestics, visits him ; has a long conversation with him, and 
offers him means for living according to his pleasure. He will not 
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accept of any thing. On the request of the King, he relates that he is of 
the Shahya race that inhabit Capilavastu in Kosala, on the bank of the 
'Bhagirathi river, in the vicinity of the Himalaya. He is of the royal 
family, the son of Shudhodana (Tib. Zas Gtsa7ig) and that he has 
renounced the world, and now seeks only to find the supreme wisdom. 

VII. — He pofoi'mecl his penances, mortifying his body or livmg a 
rigorous ascetic life. 

Leaving Rajagriha he visits afterwards several of the hermits living 
in the hills. In a short time he becomes acquainted with ail their practices 
and principles. He is not satisfied with them. He tells them that they 
are mistaken in supposing such practices to be the means of emancipation. 
Afterwards, he goes to the bank of the Nairanjana river,* and during the 
course of six years performs his penances, subjecting himself to great 
austerities and privation of food, and giving himself to continual medita- 
tion. Three characteristic signs formerly unknown, now appear on his 
body. Perceiving afterwards privation of foodf to be dangerous to his 
mental faculties, he is resolved to make use of necessary food for his sus- 
tenance. He bathes or washes himself in the Nairanja7ia river. On the 
bank a branch of the Arjuna tree, bows down to help him out of the river. 
He refreshes himself with a refined milk-soup presented to him by two 
maids.|; His five attendants desert him now,§ saying among themselves — • 
“ such a glutton and such a loose man as Gautama is now, never can arrive 
“ at the supreme wisdom” (or never can become a Buddha.) They go to 
Vdranasi, and in a grove near that city, continue to live an ascetic life. 

VIII. — He overcame the devil or the god of pleasures ( Kama Deva.) 

After having bathed in the Nairanjana river, and refreshed himself 

with food, Shakya recovers his strength, and purposes to visit the holy spot 
(called in Sanscrit Bodhi7na7ida ; Tib. Chang-chub Sinying-po, or Sans. 
Vujrdsana Tib. Dorjcddn) the place where now Gaya is. He therefore 


* See No. 11. t See No. 13, J See No. 12. § See No. 14. 
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proceeds to that place, sits upon a couch of grass, gives himself to earnest 
meditation, overcomes all the hosts of the devil, or triumphs over all the 
temptations of Kdma Deva* 

IX. — He arrived at the supreme perfection or became Suddha. 

Remaining fixed in his meditation at last he arrives at the supreme 

wisdom, or he becomes Buddha. After having arrived at the supreme per- 
fection, the gods from the several heavens! successively present him their 
offerings, adore him, and in appropriate verses sing praises to him, concerning 
his excellent qualities, and his great acts in overcoming the devil. For 
seven weeks he remains at Gaya, and perfected is for his great purpose. 

Gagon and Yang-po, two merchants, entertain him with a dinner, and 
hear his instruction. They are so firm in their faith that they are said by 
Shakya to become Bodhisatwas. The four great kings of the (fabulous) 
Rirah (S.Meru) offer him each a begging plate. He, being somewhat ill- 
disposed, the devil advises him to die ; but, being presented by Indka with 
a fruit of the Jamba tree, he recovers. He is defended by the Ndgas 
against the injuries of bad weather with their expanded or hooded necks. 

X. — He turned the wheel of the law, or published his doctrine. 

After having found the supreme wisdom, Shakya, thinking that men 
cannot understand his profound doctrine, refuses to instruct them except 
he be solicited by Buahma, and other gods to do so. They appear ; 
and on their request he commences to teach his doctrine.J He reflects 
to whom he should first communicate his principles. Several of them whom 
he judged fit to understand him, are dead. He proceeds to Vardnasi^ — five 
persons, formerly his attendants, being now convinced of his having found 
the supreme wisdom, pay homage to him and become his disciples. Their 
names, Sanscrit and Tibetan, are as follows : — 

1. — Ajnyana kondinya: Kun-skes-kondinya. 2. — Asvajit: xTa-thul. 
3. — Pashwa: xLangs-pa. 4. — MahX nama : Ming-ch'hen. 5. — Bhadrika: 


• See No, 15. f See No. 16. J See No, 17. § See No. 18. 
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^yang-po. Shakya instructs them in his doctrine :* explains the four 
excellent truths, as they are styled (Tib. Yiphags-pahi-Qdea-pa-Bzhi.) 

1. — There is sorrow or misery in life. 

2. — It will be so with every birth. 

3. — But it may be stopped. 

4. — The way or mode of making an end to all miseries. 

Five other persons likewise become his disciples : as also many others 
follow him. On his way to Rajagriha, at once 60 persons take the religi- 
ous character, and follow him. The King of Magadha, Vimbasara (Tib. 
Gryugs-chan-snying-po) invites him to Rdjagriha,^ and offers him a Vthara 
(Tib. Gtsug lag-k' hang) called after the name of a bird, Kalantaka. 
Shariputra and Mongalyana, (afterwards styled a part of his principal 
disciples enter into his religious order. Katyayana becomes his disciple, 
and is sent afterwards by Shakya to Ujjayana to convert the king and his 
people. He there meets with great success. 

A rich householder (Tib. K’hyim 'Bdag) at Shravasti in Kosala, 
having adopted Buddhism, makes a religious establishment with several 
large buildings, in a grove called the Prince’s grove (S. Jetavanam ; Tib. 
rgyal-hu-Tgyal-byed-kyi~ts'hal) He invites thither Shakya, and offers him 
and his disciples the buildings for their residence. Shakya passes 23 years : 
there and the greatest part of the Sutras was delivered or propounded by 
him at this place, or as generally is stated, at Shravasti (Tib. Mnyen yod.) 

Prasenajit (Tib. Gsal-xgyal) the King of Kosala, residing at Shra- 
vasti, adopts Buddhism. There are several stories of him, both in the 
Dulva and the Do class. 

SHUDHODANA,thefather of Shakya, successively sends eight messengers 
to invite him to Capilavastu. They all remain with Shakya and take the 
religious character. At last he sends Charka, one of his Ministers. He 
also takes the religious character, but he returns and brings intelligence to 


See No, 19 . f See No. 20. 
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the King respecting Shakya’s intention to visit him. He orders therefore 
the Nyagrodha convent (S. Wihara: Tib. Gtsug-lag-khang) to be built, 
near Capilavastu. 

After an absence of 12 years Shakya visits his father. Several mira- 
cles are displayed on the occasion of the meeting of the father and of the 
son. There are told several stories of how the Shakyas adopted the 
Bauddha faith,* and how they, mostly, took the religious character. 

Both in the Dulva and in the Do class, there are many stories con- 
cerning ShXkya’s peregrination ; and how several individuals either singly 
or in company turn Buddhists : but, it seems, many of the stories are 
fanciful. The scene of the principal transactions in the life of Shakya, is 
generally, in Central or Gangetic India, or the countries from Mathura, 
Ujjayana, Vaishali or Prayaga ( Allahabad) down to Kama Rupa, in Assam; 
and from the Vindhya mountains to Capilavastu in Rohilkhand. 

The two Kings of Panchola, on the Northern and Southern side of the 
Ganges, are reconciled by Shakya, and are stated to have adopted Buddhism. 
The King of the Northern Pancholahecomes an Arhan, and that of Southern 
Panchola is foretold by Sh.vkya to become a "Siodhisatwa of the first rank. 

On a certain occasion ShXkya sends the half of his sitting couch or 
pillow to Hod-sriing-cJi hen-po (S. Mahakashyapa) one of his principal 
disciples, to sit on with him, by which act he tacitly appoints him his suc- 
cessor, as an Hierarch after his death. 

XI. — He was delivered from pain or he died. 

The death of Shakya, as generally stated in the Tibetan books, hap- 
pened in Assam, near the City of Kusha (Tib. Sa-chan or Sachok) or C&ma 
Rupa, under a pair of Sal trees. 

This event is told at large in the 8th (or Nya) volume of the 
Do class in the Kahgyur. As also, in two other volumes following the 


See No. 21. 
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Do class, titled 3lahaparinirvanam (Tib. Yongs-su — Mnya-nan-las-'i^das- 
pa-cJihen-po ) the “ great final deliverance from pain.” 

All animal beings, admonished by a mighty voice of the approaching 
death of ShXkya, haste to present him their last offerings, to ask him about 
the doubts they had on some articles of his doctrine, and to hear his 
instructions thereupon. The substance of his doctrine is repeated in these 
volumes, with respect to some metaphysical subtleties. There are many 
discussions on the nature or essence and the qualities of TatJiagata or 
Buddha (God), as also on that of the human soul. On the state of being 
under bondage and liberated. On the means of obtaining final emancipa- 
tion. On the six transcendental virtues, especially on charity. On casual 
concatenation, and on several other articles. 

Previous to his death, Shakva tells how anciently the universal 
monarchs were used to be burnt, and orders his disciples to do the same 
with his body. Accordingly, after having washed the corpse several times 
with all sorts of scented or perfumed water, they put it into an iron chest, 
fill it with sweet scented seed-oil, and keep it so for seven days, then taking 
out the body, they envelope it first with soft cotton, and wrap it up after- 
wards in several (five hundred) whole pieces of cotton cloth ; then they 
replace the body again in the chest, fill it with sweet scented seed-oil, 
and after having kept so for seven days, they burn it with sandal and other 
precious sweet-scented woods. 

XII. — His relics xccre deposited. 

The corpse being burnt in the above manner, they gather together the 
ashes. There are found 8 measures (of Vre or Sans. Drona ) of them. They 
are put in 8 urns. These 8 precious vessels being placed upon 8 richly 
adorned stately seats or thrones, sacrifices and adorations are offered up 
to them during several days, after which they are deposited in a magnificent 
pyramidical building (S. Chaitya; Tib. YLch'hod-xten ; vulg. Chorten) in 
the City of Kiisha or Kama Rvpa. 
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lie princes in central India, among whom Shakya had lived, hearing 
of Lis death, and being desirous of obtaining his holy relics, some of 
them go themselves, others send their men to take a portion of them. The 
people of Kusha permit them to visit the Chaitya, and to pay their 
respects to the holy relics, but they refuse to give them any share of those 
remains.* 

After the death of Shakya his doctrine was first compiled by his 
pri.u'ipal disciples : Kashyapa (Tib. Hod-srting) who succeeded him in the 
Hierarciiy, compiled the Prajnyap’iratnitd class (Tib. Sher-chin) or the 
metaphysical works. Ananda (Tib. Kun-gdvo) the Sutras, or the Do class. 
And Upali, (Tib. Nye-var-Ahor) the Vinaya or Dnlra. These compila- 
tions were called Tripitahdh (.Tib. Sde-nod-sum ; the three vessels or reposi- 
tories.) And also Prabachaua (Tib. Lung-rap) chief precept. All these 
woiks are now too voluminous. The extent and contents of them show 
evidently that they are the works of several successive ages although they 
are referred all to Shakya. One hundred and ten years after the first 
compilation, there was made a second in the time of Asoka, a celebrated 
King, who resided at Patnliputra. A third compilation was made again 
in the time of Kanishka, a celebrated King in the North of India, after 
there had been dapsed more than four hundred years from the death of 
Shakya. The Buddhists were divided about that time into 18 sects, under 
four principal divisions, as followers of Shakya’s 4 disciples, viz. Rahula, 
Ul’ALI, Ka sHYAPA, and Katyayana. 

The Sanscrit and Tibetan Names of the Masters, Divisions, and 
Sub-divisions extracted from the Vocabulary, in the Stan-gyur, are as 
follows, Aid. 


* It is somewhere stated in the Tib. books that these relics were divided and deposited at 
eight dilTerent pJaces, but I cannot cite the vol. in which it is stated. See note on the Death of 
Shakya. 
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MASTERS. DIVISIONS. SUB-DIVISIONS. 


Rahula, or 
Tib. figra-Gchan- 
ildsiiu 


1. Atya Sarvdstivd- 
dull. 

Tib. JAphags-pa- 
thams-cliad-yod- 
par-smra-va. 


a. Miilasarvustivaddh, 

b. Kdshyupriydh. 

c. Mahisdsakdh. 

tl. Dhermii gvptdh. 
e. Bakushrutiydh, 

{. Tamrashdtiyah. 
g. I ibhdjya Vddindh. 


Tib. Gzhi thams-chad- 
yod-jiar-umra-vahi-idi-. 
Ilod-srungs-pahi-%di. 
Sa-ston-sdc. 
Ch’hos-srung-sdl. 
Alang-dii-thos-pahi-ide. 
Cos-dmar-sdt. 
Jinam-par-phyc-ste- 


Upali, or 
Tib. Nye-var-Hkhor. 

Kashyapa, or 
Tib. Hod-srung. 


KatyAyana, or 
Tib. Kdtydk-bu. 


/ 

2. Arya Sammatiydh. 
Uphags-pa-kun- 

gyis-Ukur-va. 

3. Alaha Sanghikah. 
Dge-T3.dun-phal- 

ch, hen-pa. 


4. Arya Slhdvirdh, 
T{phags-pa-Gnas 
Brtan-pa. 


a. Kaurnliullakdh. 

b. Avantakdh. 

c. Vatsiputriydh. 

a. Puna Saildh. 

b. Avara Saildh. 

c. Himavahdh. 

d. Lokottala Vddindh. 

e. Prajnyripti Vddindh. 

a. Maha Vihara Vupi- 

nah. 

b. JHa Vuniydh. 

c. Abhaya giri vdsindh. 


smra-vahi-sdi. 

Sar-Ugrogs-kyi-sdt. 

Srung-va-pahi-sde. 

Gnas-ma-btihi-sde. 

Shdr-gyi-ri-vahi-sde. 

Nub-kyi-ri-vahi-sde. 

Gangs-ri-pahi-sde. 

Njig -rten-Hdas- 
smrahi-sde. 

Btags-par-smra-vaki-sde 
G tsvg-lag-khang.ch'hen 
Gnas-sde. 

Bgyal-byed-ts’hal Gnas- 
pahi-sdi. 

Hjigs-mcd-ri-Gnas-sdi. 


NOTES AND REFERENCES. 


Note I— Atheistical teachers.— This n&me or in Sanscrit Tirthika, 

by the Tibetians, is applied to the Hindus in general. At the first beginning of Buddhism in 
Central India, It was applied to those Sophistical teachers that opposed Buddhism. There are 
mentioned sis principal teachers of them, in the Sanscrit and Tibetan Vocabulary; viz. 

V/ ^ 

1 — Puma Kashyapa. 

2 . — Alashari Coskdlipulra. 
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3. —Sanjai)i Vairahipntra. f 

4. —Ajita Khhakamhalah- 

C\ V 

5 - — Ahuda Katynyana. 

(>. — Nhyiaiitha Jnydtsi- 

Their gross atheistical principles or tenets (according to the representations of the Buddhists) 
may be seen in the first volume of the Dulva class of the Kah-yyvr, from leaf 33-10, told by 
themselves, on the request of Shariputra and Mongoi.yana (afterwards Shakva's two 
principal disciples. ) 

In general, according to the Kah-gyur SlwA -Stan-jr^ftr and all Tibetan authorities, among the 
several Hindu systems the T’O-fA/Xas are those that are most extravagant in their tenets and 
practices, and that have been always the greatest antagonists of the Buddhists. 

The above mentioned six teachers resided mostly at Rdjagriha and Shrdvasti. They had 
frequent contests with the disciples of Gautama, by whom, at last, they were entirely defeated 
at Shrdvasti, and afterwards they dispersed in the Mountains near the Himalaya. 

They were surpassed by Gautama, especially in the performance of miracles. 

2. Vidtha or Bidiha, tall body, or one with a tall body, is a family 

name ; as also, it is the name of the fabulous great continent to the East from the Birap or 
Aleru. Lus-p'hays-rigs, signifies one of tlie Videha tribe or family. 

C\ < C\ 

Note 2. — The name of Litsabyi or Lichavyi, is applied to a race or tribe of men, 

who.se principal city is stated to have been at Vahhdli Praydga, or the modern 

Allahabad. They are frequently mentioned in the Ka-gyur and .Stan-jrj/ur, and are described 
as rich and very splendid in their equipage and furniture. 

Tibetan writers derive their first king Nya-khri-tsan-po, (about 250 

years before Jesus Christ) from the Litsahyis; stating that there have been three kinds or tribes 
of the Shdkya ; as 1. Shdhya Chhen-j)o, 2. Shakya Litsabyi, and 3. Shdkya Rikhrot-pa (living 
in the mountains); and that Nyakhri-tsanpo was of the Shdkya Litsabyi tribe, who, being expelled 
took refuge in Tibet. 

Note 3. — The name and residence of this prince are thus expressed. UdayanaVadsa raja, 
the son of Shatanika at Ivaushambi. 

Bote 4. — I do not find any mention in the Tibetan books made of Aluya BivVs virginity, 
upon which the Mongol accounts lay so much stress. 

Aoffi 5. — Shaky a’s birth day is differently stated in different authors. The birth day of 
the Shing-byi or Wood-rat year, is the 58tli year of the Cycle of sixty years. 1 he AJoutou 
terrestre, or Sa-liig, is the 53d of ditto. The Dragon de feu, or Me-bruk, is the 50th of ditto. 
The Fer-singe, Chaks-spre, is the 54th year of the Cycle of 60 years. 
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TLis last is sometimes follow etl ill Tibet. I have not met with the two others. Out I 
think authors may be foumi to whom they may be referred. 

Xotc 0. — I'hc names of the four princes, &c. are : 

1. ViMBASAiiA or Shrenik.v, the son of Maha Padma Ring of Mag adha, at 

liajugi ilia. 

•2. Prasenajit, the son of Aranemi, King of Kosaia, at Shravcisti. 

3. Udayana Yadsa raja, the son of Siiatanika, at Kaushambi. 

4. Pr ATYOTA, the SOU of .\mantanf,mi. King of Ujayin.* 

Xotc 7. — The di'. iuity Lit a of the Shakyas. It was an idol representing a divinity 

c\ 

of the Yaksha kind, ^ and was kept in a Temple. The m do, kh, leaf 94, states that 

the inanimate images of several gods, as of G ti rang, Ske.mche r, Lusn am, D ava N yim A, 
R ,nam-thos-isu, Indra, Hrahm.v, Jigten Skydng, as soon as Bodhisalwa (Shakya) put 
tlie sole of his right foot into the Temple, stood up and prostrated themselves at his feet. 


Xote 0 . — Gautami was of tlie Gantama tribe — an aunt, 5}”^ of Shakya. 

*si> 

Aoie 9. — His precise age is not stated ; it is said only, that when he grew up he was sent 
into the school to learn his letters. And that there was celebrated a great festival on that day, 
the whole city being cleansed and decorated, &c. The teacher’s name is thus expressed : 

V. c/ies pi lopan kutichv she-nijcn, teacher of children, friend of all. 
The superior eilucation of a courtezan in India, as in Greece, is marked by her being 
tersed in the Sliastras.f f* leaf 107 the text is thus: 

« \vi,o, like a harlot, is wise in under- 

S'tanding the rites of the Scriptures.” 

Xote 10. — It is stated in general terms that Shakya excelled all others in the letters and 
mechanical arts. He had shown his skill in arithmetic, and his knowledge of several kinds 
of letters. lJut it was especially in the athletic exercises that he surpassed all other young 
men of the Sihakya race, at CVi/MVa-especially in archery, and in throwing the dis. us. 

It is frequently mentioned, that, in all these exhibitions Devadatta was one of Shakya’s 

rivals, and that he looked on him with great indignation and hatred, on account of his superior 
talents. But there is no mention made of any rivalship with respect to the damsels whom 
.Shakya had married. 


* ■II,e,-„ds i„ Tuskita. when seek.... for a pure tr, he fur .he b.rth-plaoe of S'wvkva, a.ei fi.uhn. fuul. will 
e w eu,.,". ralpl nhe ur U.n.Iy, ui.jeCeU a,M,osl .he race .ha. .hey have hro«,l,. at cunfus.on ,uto then 

■ . -i n™.. ... 
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Note 11. — The Aairaw^ajia river must have been not far from Gaya, since it is stated that 
ilocZ/iisatica (Shaky a) went on foot to that river, and being much pleased with the situation 
of an inhabited place or village, called , (abounding in tanks or ponds) having a 

turfy or grassy ground, and many shady or bushy trees, he remained there for six years* 
devoted entirely to meditation, and using very little food. 

Note 12. — Some Tibetan writers say that his five first disciples were sent to Shakya from 
Capita, by his father and grandfather (on the mother’s side) to attend on him. But in the 
kha Tol. of the Do class of the Ka-gyur, leaf 180, it is stated that he had found them at 
Rijayriha, as the disciples of a certain teacher ». lak-shot) whom he had visited, to 

learn his metaphysical theory. Shakya having perceived in a short time his whole system, 
these five persons, admiring his great talents, and supposing that he would soon arrive at the 
snpreme perfection, and that they would have then an opportunity to be instructed by him, 
when he left Rdjagriha to live an ascetic life, accompanied him, and remained afterwards with 
him, until he gave up his abstinence from food. 

Note 13. — Shakya’s mortifications differed from those of other penitents, in as much 
as others mortified only their bodies, by subjecting themselves to several sorts of rigid practices, 
withoutexercising their understanding. Shakya abstained from food, and exposed himself to the 
vicissitudes of weather in order that he might keep in subjection his body during the exercise 

, V/ 

of his mental faculties in his meditations, leaf 194.) Shakya declares to the Gelongs, 

out of his own experience, that the mortifying of one’s body, as some ascetics do, is not the 
right way to obtain thereby perfection or emancipation. But that it is only by the right 
application of one’s understanding to meditation and reflection, that one may be freed from 
the sorrows of birth, sickness, old age and death in a future life. 

Note 14. — These maidens are ditferently spoken of in diflerent places. In one place it is 
said that they were the daughters of a headman of the village in the vicinity of which 
Shakya lived. In another place it is said that he was presented with a refined and honeyed 
milk soup by a maiden of that village, and that her name was “ Well-born.” 

There are mentioned ten other maidens of the neighbourhood, who visited frequently 
Shakya, and prepared his victuals after he has commenced to take food regularly. 

V 

Note 1^. — With respect to Shakya’s temptations by the Devil: leaf 192-194 : 

Shakya tells to his Gelongs that, during the six years of his ascetic life, he was continually 
followed by the Devil or Satan (S. Mara, Tib. ^5*) Datf, or K '.ma, the god of pleasures. 
He is called also the lord of death ; and bis host the troops of the 

lord of death) who sought every opportunity of seducing him, but that he never could succeed; 

P 
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although he used a very sweet language, and employed every means to persuade him to enjoy 
worldly pleasures, and to renounce his abstinence, since it is difficult to subdue entirely one’s 
mind or passions. Satan thus said to him; “ give alms, offer sacrifices of burnt offerings ; 
by these means you shall acquire great moral merits. But to what purpose is abstinence ?” 

Bodhisalwa (ShakY-'v) said to him : “ I mustssoon triumph over thee Satan : thy first troop 
is wish or desire ; — the second is displeasure ; — the third is formed of hunger and thirst ; — in the 
fourth stand passions or lust; — in the fifth dulness and sleep; — in the sixth fear or dread ; — the 
seventh is thy scruple or doubt ; — the eighth are anger and hypocrisy. Those that seek only 
for profit or gain, for praise (bestowed in verse), honour, (ill got) renown ; men praising 
themselves, blaming others. These are the troops that belong to the army of the black Devil.” 

He said farther to the Devil: “To such Priests and Brahmans, who have subdued their 
passions, who possess self-presence, who apply well their understanding, and do every thing 
conscientiously, what canst thou do ? Ill-minded 1” 

After having said thus, the Devil vanished much dejected, on account of his ill success. 

But Bodhisatwa (Shakya’s) final victory over the Devil (or the troops of Kama Deva) 

C\ 

was under the holy tree ( Changchubshing ; ficus Indica) sitting on the spot 

Cl 

of the essence of holy wisdom ( Changchitb snyingpo, called also Torjedan 

i. .Sans. Vajrdsana, the diamond seat,) at or in the neighbourhood of the modern 

Gaya, in south Behar. 

Shakya after having recovered his strength, leaving the Nairanjana river, visited that 
spot with the intention to become Buddha, as his predecessors had done. He sat down there 
under the holy tree, or a seat of grass, with the resolution or vow, not to rise from that seat, 
till he had found the supreme wisdom. The Devil seeing, that, should he become Buddha, 
all animal beings instructed by him, will grow judicious and wise, and then they will not obey 
his commands or orders, endeavours by all means to thwart his object. But all his efforts are 
in vain. Bodhisatwa cannot be overpowered— S hakya, after being victorious over all the 
assaults of the Devil, passes through several degrees of deep meditation and ecstasies, and at 
last, about day break, arrives at the supreme wisdom (in the 36lh year of his age.) 

In the 21st chapter of the “ Gyd-cher-rolpa,” Sans. “ Lalita Vistara,'' there is a long 
description, both in prose and verse, how the Devil (S. Mara, Tib. dut, or the Ishwara 

of the Cdmadhatu) was informed of Bodhisatwa’ s approaching exaltation. Of his (the Devil’s) 
thirty-two inauspicious dreams— of his hosts— of the monstrous and horrible forms of the fighting 
angels— of the several kinds of their weapons— of the manner of their fighting— of the deser- 
tion of Kama by several gods— of the dissensions of his sons— of the two parties : the white 
and the black, standing on the right and left sides of Kama. Those of the first party under 
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K ARTiKEYA,tlieir leader, stand for Bodhisatwa,!yiid endearour to dissuade their falber(or Kama) 
from attacking that saint, since he cannot be overpowered. These on the left side remain 
with Kama, and exhort him to fight, since it is impossible not to conquer with such troops. 
On both sides, there are uttered, alternately, by different individuals, many ingenious 
verses: — Kama being defeated with all his troops, sends his daughters to endeavour, by their 
charms and female craft, to seduce Bodhisatwa. But all is vain. 

Hymns or Praises of Taihdgata (Shakya) are uttered by the gods of several heavens 
successively, commencing with the gods of the highest heaven, down to the gods that dwell 
on the surface of the earth. 

leaf 259. The gods of (the pure or holy mansion) after having 

circumambulated Tathdgata, sitting at Bodhimdnda, (the holy essence) and haring caused a 
shower of divine sandal powder, thus praised him, in verse. 

“ There has arisen the Illuminator of the World — The World’s Protector — the Maker of 
light, who gives eyes to the world that has grown blind, to cast away the burdens of sin. Thou 
hast been victorious in the battle. Thy intention is accomplished by thy moral excellence. 
All thy virtues are perfect. Thou shall now satisfy men with good things. 

“ Gautama is without sin. He is out of the mire. He stands on dry ground. He will 
save other animal beings also that are carried off by the mighty stream. 

“ Great Genius! thou art eminent; in all the three worlds there is none like thee. To 
this world sleeping for a long time, immersed in thick darkness, cause thou the light of 
understanding to arise. 

“ The living world has long been suffering the disease of corruption. The prince of phy- 
sicians is come to cure them of all their diseases. Protector of the world ! By thy appearance, 
all the mansions of distress shall be made empty. Henceforth, both gods and men shall enjoy 
happiness. None of those who came to see thee, the chief and the best of men, shall for a 
thousand ages (Kalpas) go to hell (or see the place of damnation.) They who, bearing thy 
instruction grow wise and sound, shall not be afraid at the destruction of the body. They 
having cut off the bonds of distress, and being entirely freed from all further incumbrance, 
shall find the fruit of the greatest virtue (or enjoy the greatest happiness.) These are 
the persons on whom alms may be bestowed, and that may receive them. Great shall be 
the reward of such alms — they shall contribute to their (the offerers) final deliverance 
from pain.” 

Leaf 260. Shakya addressing the priests, says : Gelongs ! 

I he gods from the Ne,tsang heaven, after having thus praised Tathdgata, 

saluted him, by putting their hands together, and then sat aside. 
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2. Then came the gods from the Ilotsal (S. Ahhiswara,) Heaven, and after 

having presented their several offerings, and having their circumambulated Tatkdrjata, thus 
praised him. 

“ Reverence be to thee, Oh Muni ! whose mind is profound, whose instruction is very pleas- 
ing. Thou art the prince of Munis. Thy instruction is sweet (or pleasing) like the melody 
of the daughter of Brahma. Thou hast found the highest degree of perfection. Thou art the 
most Holy. Thou art our shelter, our refuge and our aid. Thou, with a loving kindness, 
are the Protector of the world. Thou art the best physician that takest away every pain and 
curest all diseases. Thou art the maker of light. Lord ! do thou assuage the afflictions of 
both gods and men, by pouring on them a shower of the food of immortality. Thou art immov- 
able, firm, fixed like Rirap, (Mem, or Olympus) or the sceptre in the hand of Tndra. Thou 
art constant in thy vow or resolution. Thou, possessing all good qualities are like the 
M oon, &c. &c. 

3. Leaf 260. Then came the gods from the Heaven of Brahma, 

and said — 

“ To thee, whose virtue is immaculate, whose understanding is clear and brilliant, who 
hast all the 32 sacred characteristic signs ; who possessest a good memory, discerning under- 
standing, and foreknowledge, and who art indefatigable ; reverence be to thee, we adore thee 
falling down with our heads at thy feet. 

“To thee who art clean or pure from the taints of sin, who art immaculate, spotless; 
who art celebrated in all the three worlds ; who hast found the three kinds of science, who 
givest an eye to know the three degrees of true emancipation ; reverence be to thee. 

“ To thee, who with a tranquil mind, clearest up the troubles of evil times, who instructest 
with a loving kindness all moving beings in their destination, reverence be to thee. 

“ Muni ! whose heart is at rest, who delightest much in explaining every doubt ; who hast 
undergone rigorous suffering on account of moving beings, thy intention is pure, thy practices 
are perfect. Teacher of the four Truths ! Rejoicer in emancipation ! who, being liberated, 
desirest to set free others also ; reverence be to thee. 

“ The powerful and industrious Kama ( S. Mara) coming to thee, when thou over- 

comest him by thy understanding, diligence, and mildness, thou hast found at that time the 
supreme standard of immortality. Reverence be to thee who hast overcome the host of deceit.’, 

4. Leaf 261. Then came the white party from among the 

sons of Kama, or the good angels that favoured Bodhisatwa (Shakya) and said — 

“ O Jlighty one ! who by thy great power, without moving thyself or standing up, and 
without even uttering a single word, hast defeated in a moment our strong, fierce and dread fuj 
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Lost, O most perfect Muni! to whom all the three worlds pay homage with sacrifices; 
reverence be to thee. 

“ The innumerable troops of Kama, that surrounded the Chang-chab shing (Jicus Indica ) 
the prince of all trees, were unable to disturb thee— (or not could remove thee.) 

“ Now, sitting under this tree, after having suffered innumerable hardships thou appearest 
this-day most beautiful. 

" Since during the course of thy Chdng-chab life (holy life) thou hast parted from thy 
dearest wife, child, servants; as also thy gardens, towns, countries, kingdoms, thy head, eyes, 
tongue, feet, &c. to-day thou appearest most beautiful. 

“ Thou hast now obtained thy wish, as thou hast desired to become a Buddha, that thou 
mightest save, in a vessel of true religion (or faith) those that have been carried off into the 
ocean of distress. Thy wish is fulfilled. Now they will be saved by thee. 

“Chief of men! Giver of eyes to the world ! We all rejoice in thy moral merits and 
final happiness, and pray that we ourselves, after being accomplished in perfection, such as all 
the Buddhas have praised, and having triumphed over the hosts of desire, may arrive at 
omniscience and final beatitude. 

5. Leaf 202. Then came the gods of said ; 

“ Thy instruction is without fault. It is exempt from all confusion. It is free from the 
principles of darkness and contains the precepts of immortality. It is worthy to be reverenced 
both in heaven and on earth. Reverence be to thee possessed of such a brilliant discriminating 
understanding. Do thou make glad both gods and men by thy delightful instruction. Thou 
art the patron, the refuge, the shelter of all moving beings, &c. A;c.” 

6. Leaf 263, Then came those of Rapprul and said : 

“ Having put off the three kinds of spots or impurities, thou becamest an excellent light 
of religion. Those that delighted to walk in a wrong way, thou madest enter into the true 
path of immortality. Sacrificial offerings are made to thee both by gods and men. Thou art 
a wise curer of diseases. Thou art the giver of immortal happiness. Thy wisdom is wonder- 
ful. We, bowing down with our heads, do adore thee.” 

7. Leaf 263. Then came the gods of (S. Tws/«7d,) and said : 

“ When thou wast in Tushild ( Gdlddii) thouhadst then fully instructed the gods in many 
moral virtues. All thy precepts are there still in continual use. We cannot be satisfied with 
looking on thee, not with harkening to thy instruction. Ocean of good qualities! Light of 
the world ! We bow down with our heads and hearts before thee. At thy descent from 
Gdlddn, all the disagreeable places of future birth were cleared up by thee. At the time 
when thou cooiedst to sit under this holy tree (ficus Indica) the afflictions of all moving 
beings were assuaged. Since thy wishes have been fulfilled, having found the supreme 

Q 
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perfection (as thou sougUtest for) and having defeated Kama also, run now thy 
religions course, turn the wheel of the Law. There are many who wish to hear thy moral in- 
struction. Many thousands of animal beings are waiting here. We beg, therefore, that thou 
wilt be pleased to run thy religious race, and to instruct them at large, and to deliver them 
out of the orb of transmigrations, &c. &c. 

8. “ Leaf 264. Then came the gods of Tap-pral, and said : 

“ There is none like thee, in morality, meditation, and wisdom ; where is then thy superior ? 
To thee, O Tathdgata! who art wise in the means of piety and emancipation, be reverence. 
We bow down with our heads at thy feet. 

“ We have seen the great preparations made by the god of the holy tree — such sacrificial 
offerings, made by the gods and men, belong only to thee (there is none other worthy of them.) 
Thou art not disappointed in having taken the religious character, and in having lived a rigid 
life ; since, having overcome the deceitful troops (of Kama) thou hast found the supreme per- 
fection. 1’hou hast shed lighten the ten corners of the world. Thou bast enlightened, with the 
lamp of understanding, all the three worlds. Thou art become a dispeller of darkness. To thee, 
who givest to man an eye like that of the supreme intelligence, no praise can be sufficiently 
said, even through the course of a whole Kalpa. Ocean of perfections ! Tathagata ! the most 
celebrated in the world ! We prostrate ourselves with our heads at thy feet ; we adore thee.” 

9. Then came Indra with the other gods of the Ti agastrinsha heaven, and said : 

“ Muni! who art undisturbed, spotless, who remainest always in a graceful sitting pos- 
ture like the mountain Rirap (S. Meru,~~or Olympus.) Who art renowned in the ten corners of 
the world, on account of thy shining wisdom and brilliant moral merits ; reverence be to thee. 

“ Muni ! thou hadst offered in old times, pure sacrifices to many hundred Buddhas; by the 
merits of those offerings thou becamedst victorious over the hosts of Kama, at the foot of the 
Holy Tree. Thou art the source of morality, of law, oLmeditation, of ingenuity, and the 
standard of wisdom. Thou art the overcomer of old age and of death. Thou art the true 
physician, the giver of eyes to the world. Muni! thou hast put away the three blemishes or 
spots. Thy senses are quiet, thy mind is at rest. 

“ Shakya! the chief of men ! the spiritual king of all walking beings (men) ! We repair 
to thee for protection (or we take refuge with thee.) By thy diligent application thou hast 
acquired the infinite good practices of the eminent saints ( Bodhisatwas) thou had.«» the powers 
of wisdom, method, affection, and prosperity, at thy first becoming a BodhisaUra; now sitting 
at Bodhimdnda (Holy essence, or the essence of wisdom) thy ten powers are complete. 

“ The gods were in much fear and anxiety, seeing the infinite hosts that were surrounding 
thee, saying among themseL es . will not that prince of the priests, who is silting ut Bodhimdnda 
) be overpowered 7 
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“ Thou hast not been afraid of those evil spirits— thou wast not even moved. By knocking 
with thy hand upon a heavy load, they were all afraid, and thou becaraest victorious over all the 
hosts of Kama. As the former Budhas had found the supreme perfection (on this holy spot) 
by sitting on their thrones (lion-chair) thou having followed their examples, hast equalled them 
both in mind and spirit, thou hast acquired omniscience by thyself. Therefore, thou art the 
holy, the self-produced of the world, the ground on which all moving beings may rest 
their prosperity (or moral merits,) &c. &c. 

10. Leaf 26.j. Then came the four great kings (gods residing on the 

four sides of the Sumeru or Rirap) and said ; 

“ Thy instruction is agreeable; thy voice is pleasing — thy mind being very placid, is clear 
like the moon. Thou hast a cheerful countenance. Prince of Munis ! thatmakest usglad; we 
adore thee. 

“ When thou dost speak, the melody of thy voice surpasses all those of both gods and men. 
All the distresses, caused by lust, passion, and ignorance, are assuaged by thy words. They 
produce in all animal beings the purest joy. All they, that hearken to thy instruction, will be 
liberated. Thou dost not disdain the ignorant. Thou never wast proud with the superiority 
of thy wisdom. Neither art thou putl'eJ up (in prosperity) nor dejected (in adversity.) As 
the Rirap arose from among the waters, so thou art eminent from among men.” 

11. Leaf 2CG. Then came the gods of the enlightened void space above, or atmosphere, 

and said : 

“ We come to see thee, 0 Wise Muni! after ha\ing observed carefully the practices of 
moving beiugs. Pore animal being ! when we look on thy behaviour, it is only thou (from 
among all) whom we find with an undisturbed mind, Ac. Ac.” 

12. Leaf 207. Then came the gods residing on the surface ef the earth, 
and said : 

“ Thou having enlightened every atom in the universe, all the three thousand worlds 
became a temple of sacrifice for thee, how much more so thine own person !” 

“ W'^e take up the whole body of water below, all moving beings on the surface of the earth, 
all earths in the three thousand worlds, we ofier them all to thee, aud beg thee to use them 
according to thy pleasure : and we wish that at every place where thou sittest, walkest, or liest, 
or the spiritual sons of Gautama, the Sugata (thy spiritual sons) shall preach the Law, all 
the hearers and believers of the word, on account of our moral merits, may find the supreme per- 
fection or beatitude.” 

(Note; of some of the hymns or praises under the above 12 heads, a part only has been 
translated; and the specification of the several ofieriogs presented to Tathagata by each class 
of gods at their arrival, has been left cut.) 
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Note 17. Tlie substance of Br.mimA’s address is; 1* Leaf 264. “ It is unbecoming to 

him (Sha-Kya) to remain so indifferent after having acquired such great perfection and 
■wisdom. There are many in the world who both desire to learn and can understand 
his doctrine. Brahma, therefore, with Indra and several other gods, beg him that 
he will please to teach his doctrine (or that he will beat the drum, blow the shell or 
trumpet, and kindle or light the lamp of religion, and cause to fall a shower of religious 
instruction.) And that he will please to save or deliver men out of the ocean of transmigration, 
to cure their moral diseases, to assuage their afflictions, to bring into the right way those that are 
gone astray, and to open the door of emancipation (or final liberation from bodily existence.) 

Note 18. — The Mongols say he ascended a throne at Varanasi. There are at Varanasi 
(according to the dreams of the Buddhists) one thousand (spiritual) thrones ( Sengehi-khri, 
lion-chair ) {or the 1,000 Buddhas of this happy age (S. Bhadra Calpa) four of whom have 
appeared, and the rest are to come hereafter. Shakya after becoming Buddha, when first 
visited Varanasi, paid respect to the thrones of his three predecessors by circumambulating each 
of them, and then he sat down on the fourth throne. 

These 1 ,000 Buddhas are described in the first volume of the Do class of the Kagyur, 
to which beg to refer. Some wealthy Tibetians delight to keep the images of these 1,000 
Buddhas, made of silver or other metal, and to pay respect to them. 

Note 19. — With respect to the four truths little further explanation is afforded.— Ignorance 
is the source of almost every real or fancied misery ; and right knowledge of the nature of things, 
is the true way to emancipation ; therefore, they, who desire to be freed from the miseries of 
future transmigrations, must acquire true knowledge of the nature of divine and human things. 

Note 20 S HAK Y A had accepted the Vihar (in the Kalantaka grove, near Rajagriha) offered 

him by Vimbasara ; where he passed afterwards several years, and many of his lectures were 
delivered in that Vihar (or Behar.) There was, likewise, another place near Rajagriha, called 
iu Sanscrit the Griddhrahnta parvata, where he gave several lectures, especially on the 
P rdjnaparamita. 

Note 21. — The principal female persons of the religious order established by ShakyA, 
were : Gautamt (his aunt) Yashodhard, Gopd, and Utpalavarnnd (his wives.) 

Lechin {Lhas-byiu ; Sans. Devadatta) and Shakya (or Siddhdrtha) w'ere the 

sons of two brothers. This of the eldest, that of the youngest. Each had one brother. Lech IN 
had A'NANDA (in Tib. Kungdeo) Shakya had Nanua (Tib. Gdvo). 

In the Zlufca, and in several Sutras, Devadatta is represented always as inimical to 
Shakya. He slew with his fist an elephant sent by the Lichavgies of Vaishali as a present to 
Shakya, when he was yet at Capita. He hired some persons to destroy Shakya by hurliog 
on him a large stone. He caused many times dissensions among his disciples. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE DEATH OF SHAKYA. 
Translated from the Dulca, p. 77. — QSQI'q 


As soon as Sangs-gyas Chomdandas Sangs-r,gyas "Rchom- 

dan-hdas. S. Buddtia Bliagavdn') was delivered from pain (was dead) this great earth shook, 
ignis fatuus also fell, the corners of the world also were burning (with meteors), and from the 
enlightened void space above (from the air or heaven) there was also heard a sound of drums 
made by the gods. 

At thattime the life possessing Hot-s rung ch’hen-po 
ddng-Xduti'pa-hod^STung-cK hen^pOy S. A. yusniciu ^laha Kashgapd^ being at BajagTitidy in a residence 
in the grove called after the Kalantaka bird, was awakened by tliat eartliquake, and reflecting on 
what it would signify, he perceived that Ciiomdan'das had been entirely delivered from pain. 
And knowing the nature of things, he said : “ This is the ease with every compound thing.” 

He, reflectingwithin himself, that the kingof A/a^'af/Aa (■Jf'gV’SSI Ma5KYe's-2>,gka; S.Ajdta 
shatru ; the son of Lus.A,p’hags-ma, his mother) not being yet well grounded 

in his faith, (having a faith without roots) should he hear of the death of Chomdandas, he would 
certainly die in vomiting out warm blood ; therefore he thought of means to prevent it. 

Hesaidthusto Yarchet (s,§i,’gi;, ; Z)vYAR-BYED,aBrahman, the chief officer of Magddha : 

S. MaM Mantra) : Yarchet! may it be known to you, that Chom- 
dandas being delivered from pain, if the son of Lus-p'hacs-ma, the king Ajata shatru, whose 
faith has not yet taken root, should he hear that Chomdandas is delivered from pain, he may 
die by vomiting warm blood ; therefore be you instructed in the means of preventing it. 

He (Yarchet) said : Venerable Sir, please to command or tell the means one after another. 
He said : Yarchet, come, go speedily into the king’s garden or grove, and make to be represented 
in painting, how Chomdandas was in Gdlddti (S. Tushitd ,•) how he, in the shape of an elephant 
descended into the womb of his mother. How he, at the foot of the Changchubshing (ficus Indica) 
has found the supreme perfection, or become Buddha. How he, at Vdrandsi, at three different 
times, turned the wheel of the law of twelve kinds (has taught his doctrine). How he, at Shravasti, 
displayed great miracles. How he, at the city of S,gra-chen, descended from the Trayastrinsha 
(33) heaven of the gods, whither he had gone to instruct his mother ; and lastly, how he, after 
having accomplished his acts in taming and instructing men, in his doctrine, at several places, went 
to his last sleeping bed, in the city of Sd-chen : of Kusha. S. Cdrmrvpa, in Assam.) 

R 
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Take you seven long basins or troughs mkd with fresli butter and one filled with Tsandan 

goshirsha (a kind of sandal wood or resin) and place them in that part of the garden. When the 
king shall come out to the door then beg him that he may be pleased to go and see the garden. 
If he take notice of the picture and ask of you : what is this ? then tell him, at large, thus : Sirel 

(LfidJ This place is Capilavastii ; in this corner here has been born Chomd And as. This, here, 

is the bank of the Naranjana river. This, here, is the spot where C hom d and a s, sitting on a diamond- 
seat (S. Vajrdsana, Tib. Dorje-dan) arrived at the supreme perfection, or became 

■Buddha. This, again is the city of Varanasi : Chomdandas three times passed over to this spot, and 
turned the wheel of the law of twelve kinds. Here is the city oi Shravasti, vi'aMe Chomdandas 
displayed his great miracles. This; again, is the city of Sgrd-chen. It is here that Chomdandas 
alighted, when he came down from among the gods in the heaven. This, again, is the 

city of Kusha where Chomdandas, after having accomplished his acts in disciplining men, at such 
and such places, went to his last sleeping bed ! Tell him so, and when, upon hearing these, he 
shall faint, then plunge him into the long basin filled with fresh butter, and when the butter shall 
be melted, then lay him in the second basin, and so on, till the 7th basin, then take out and lay 
him into that filled with Tsandan-goshirs'ka, and so he will recover. After having said this, the 
A’yusman Maha Kashyapa departed for the city of Kusha. 

Yarchet having soon got the pictures ready, when the king appeared abroad, begged him 
that he would please to go and see the garden. The king entering into the garden, and seeing the 
pictures, asked of Yarchet, what is this? He answered, and told him at large, (as above has been 
described) till: ‘ this is the city of .ffasAa ('Tka-cAcw city, so called from tlie Kusha grass) where 
Cho.mdandas went to his last sleeping bed.’ He said: ‘What say you! Yarchet ; whatl Chom- 
dandas has been delivered from pain ?’ said he : but Yarchet remained silent. Then the king 
(Ajatashatku) having fainted fell motionless to the ground. Yarchet laying him succes- 
sively in the long basins or troughs filled with fresh butter, and afterwards taking out and 
laying him again in a long basin filled with Tsandan goshirs'ha, he then recovered. 

As soon as Chomdandas was dead, at the foot of the pair of ,S'd/-trees, which scattered over 
him their flowers, and he was sleeping like a lion, a Gedong thus said, in verse : 

“ A pair of beautiful Sal-trees, in this grove of excellent green trees, are scattering flowers 
upon the Teacher delivered from pain.” 

As soon osChomdandas was dead, Indra (zjg'gS). Br,5rya-5^iR) said, in verse : 

“ Alas I the compound thing is not lasting; from its being produced it is of a perishable nature. 
Since it is produced, it perishes. It is a happiness for such to be at rest (to be assuaged.) 

As soon as Sdngs-gyds Chomdandas was delivered from pain, Brahma {Ts'hdngs- 
•pa) the Lord of the Universe (S. Sahalo-setsha, Tib. Mi-jf.d-kvi dakpo 
thus said, ia verse : 
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“ All things gathered together in this world by all creatures, must be relinquished. The man, 

v ho had no equal in the world, Tathagata, who has found great powers and clear eyes, such a 

Teacher also, at last, has died.” 

As soon as Sdngs-gyds Chomdandas was delivered from pain, the life possessing Magags* 
: (S- A’yusmdn Aniruddka) said in verse : 

“ He who with a firm mind was a protector, he that had found steadiness and tranquillity, 
the letting out and taking in of breath (respiration) being stopped, the clear eyed, at last, is dead. 
When the Teacher, who was excellent in every kind, was delivered from pain, I was very much 
troubled ; my hair stood on end. He was without fear ; he was above the senses (or the objects 
of sense) his mind was evolved. Such a light is now extinguished.” 

As soon as Sdngs-gyds CuoitDANDAS was delivered from pain, some Ge'longs rolled on the 
ground ; some clasping their arms, uttered great ejaculations ; some being depressed by sorrow, 
sat still ; some depending on religion, said : Chomdandas, who instructed us in many things, 
that were pleasing, agreeable, and delightful to the hearts of all, is now separated, annihilated, 
destroyed, and divided from us. 

Then the life possessing Macags-pa said to the life possessing Kun-gavo. “ Kun-gavo 
(S. A'nanda) if by degrees and by soft means you will not appease the Gilongs, the gods that live 
for many hundred kalpas, will reproach, revile, and say contemptuously : there are many priests 
( Gelongs) that took the religious character according to the excellent precepts of the Dulva, 
but that are without Judgment and reflection.” 

Kun-gavo asked of Magags-pa ; ‘Do you know how many gods there are present ?' ‘Kun- 
GAVO, in all the space that is from the city of Kusha to the river Yig-ddn, (s@Kl’'^«l) f''om the 
grove of the pair of .S'a'Z-trees to the Chaitya 'SMdwd-iten, adorned with a head 

ornament by the Champions) 12 miles, (each of 4,000 fathoms) in circumference, there is not 
a single spot left which is not occupied and filled by wise gods of great power ; there is not left 
so much place by the inferior gods where you could fix a staff. Some of these gods roll on the 
ground ; some grasping their arms utter ejaculations ; some, being oppressed by great sorrow, 
sit still ; some depending on religion (or on the nature of things) thus say : Chomdan- 
das, wdio instructed us in many things, which were pleasing, agreeable, and delightful to the hearts 
of all, is now separated, annihilated, destroyed, and divided from us.’ 

In that evening the life possessing Magags-pa, after having expressed some moral reflec- 
tions, sat down in the manner of a venerable wise man keeping silence. 

Then, the night being over, the life possessing Magags-pa thus said to the life possessing 
Kun-gavo : 

Kun-gavo, go you, and tell thus to the Champions, the inhabitants of Kusha; “Inhabi- 
tants, (citizens), this evening, at mid-night, the Teacher has been delivered from pain, with respect 
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to the five aggregates of his body ; perform now your duty, and work out your moral merits.” And 
tell them not to take into their minds to say : “ Men dwelling in the neighbourhood (environs) 

of our city (or beloved brethren) our Teacher being dead, henceforth we cannot make him sacri- 
fices (ofierings) and do other things that are required.” After Magags-pa had said this, Kun- 
ga VO putting on his religious garb -A«’M;/dr) accompanied by other priests or Ge longs, 

went to that place, where the Senate-house of the Champions, that inhabit Kasha, was, and where 
there were assembled at that time about 500 Champions of the City of Kasha to consult about 
some affairs. Then Kun-gavo said to them: ‘Intelligent citizens, assembled Champions of 
Kasha, please to hear : At midnight, this evening, the Teacher has been entirely delivered from 
pain, with respect to the five aggregates of his body. Perform now your duty, and make your 
moral merits. Do not take into your minds to say : “ Men dwelling in the neighbourhood of our 
city, our Teacher being dead, henceforth we cannot make him sacrifices and perform other rites 
that are required.” After Kun-gavo had said thus, some of the Champions that inhabit Kasha, 
roll on the ground ; some clasping their hands, utter ejaculations ; some being oppressed by 
sorrow, sit still; some depending on religion say: ‘Chomdandas, who taught us so many things, 
that were pleasing, agreeable and delightful to every man’s heart, is now separated, annihilated, 
destroyed, and withdrawn from us.’ 

Then the Champions of Kasha taking to themselves from the whole City, flowers, garlands 
incense, sweet scented powders, and musical instruments ; together with their children, 
wives, male and female slaves, labourers, publicans, their friends, relations, magistrates or 
officers, and their kindred, going out from the City of Kasha, and proceeding to the grove of the 
pair of Sdl-tvees, after having arrived there, show every kind of respect, reverence, honour and 
worship to Chomdandas (who was sleeping like a lion) by sacrificing to him with myrrh, 
garlands, incense, sweet scented powders, and with music. 

Then the principal men from among the Champions of Kasha thus said to the life possess- 
ing Kun-gavo (.S. A’yusmdn A'nanda') Venerable Kun-gavo, (or Reverend Sir). 

We are willing to sacrifice to Chomdandas (or show honour to his memory) please to instruct 
us how we should perform the funeral ceremonies.” “ Citizens ! in like manner with those of an 
universal Monarch (S. ChakTavartti) Tib. Khor-lo-gyur-ve-gijel-po'). 

‘ Venerable Kun-gavo I how they are performed to an universal Monarch ?’ ‘ Inhabitants ! 
(citizens) the corpse of an universal Monarch is wrapped first in cotton and cotton- 
tree (made into flat leaves or blades) and afterwards it is wrapped up in 500 pieces of 
cotton cloth, then it is placed in an iron coffin filled with seed-oil ; and from above 
it is covered with a double iron covering; then heaping together all sorts of sweet scented 
woods, it is burnt with them ; and the fire is extinguished with milk ; then his bones 
being put into an urn of gold, and building a Chaitya for the bones, on such a place where four 
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roads meet and fixing an umbrella, banners and long narrow hanging pieces of stuflT or 
cloth, they show respect, reverence, honour and worship, with myrrh (or fragrant sub- 
stances) garlands, incense, sweet scented powders, and musical sounds, and then they celebrate 
a great festival. Citizens ! such things are performed at the funeral of an universal Monarch. 
For Tatha-gata, the Arhan, the most accomplished Buddha, you must do yet more.’ 

‘ Venerable Kun-gavo ! we will do accordingly as you have commanded ; but as it is not easy 
to get soon together the things required ; in seven days hence, we will make every thing 
ready, and then we will perform our funeral sacrifices with fragrant substances, garlands, 
incense, sweet scented powders, and musical sounds, showing respect, reverence, honour and 
worship to Ciiomdandas, who sleeps on the lion-throne (or lies on the stately funeral bed).* 
‘Do you, therefore,’ said Kun-gavo, ‘accordingly.* 

Then they went away, and in seven days prepared every thing. And on the seventh day, 
having prepared also golden biers (or frames, &c.) bringing together all fragrant substances, gar- 
lands and all sorts of musical instruments that were found within the space of 12 miles, from Kusha 
to the Yig-ddn river ; from the grove of the pair of .SdZ-trees to the Chaitya with a head ornament, 
(ornamental pinnacle) they came out from the City, and proceeding to the grove of the pair of 
.S'd/-trees, paid respect, reverence, honour and worship to him, who was sleeping on the lion-throne 
with all sorts of fragrant substances, garlands, incense, sweet scented powders, and musical 
sounds. 

Then the principal Champions of Kusha thus said to the Champions that crowded together 
from all parts : ‘ Hear ye, intelligent citizens ! the wives and the maids of the Champions, 
shall make canopies of cloth over the corpse of Chomdandas ; the wives and lads 
of the Champions shall carry the bier of Chomdandas ; and we showing respect, rever- 
ence, honour, and worship to him, with fragrant substances, garlands, incense, sweet scented 
powders and music, so we shall enter at the western gate of the City, and after having perambu- 
lated the whole space within, we shall go out by the eastern gate of the City ; and after having 
passed over the Yig-ddn river, we shall stay by the Chaitya (called the Chaitya that has 
a head ornament tied on by the Champions) and there we will burn the corpse.’ 

The Champions answered them, and said : ‘ we will do accordingly.’ The wives and the maids 
of the Champions formed canopies of cloth for the corpse of Chomdandas ; but the wives and 
lads of the Champions, wishing to lift up the bier of Chomdandas, could not take it up. Then 
Magags-pa said to Kun-gavo : ‘ Life possessing Kun-gavo, the wives of the Champions of Kusha 
could not lift up the bier of Chomdandas ; and why ?’ ‘ Since such is the will of the gods.’ ‘Life 

possessing Magags-pa! and what is the will of the gods ?’ ‘That the bier be carried by the 
Champions and the young Champions of Kusha' ‘ Life possessing Kun-gavo I it must, therefore, 
be done accordingly as the gods will have it.’ 

S 
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• Then as soon as the bier was lifted up by the Champions and the young Champions, the 
gods dwelling in the enlightened etherial space above, scattered about divine flowers, such as 
Utpala, Pddrna, Pddmakarpo, Kumuda, &c., sweet scented powders of Ahtrn, Tamala ; and made 
divine music, and let down many cloths or garments. Then some of the principal Champions 
said to the others, ‘ let us lay aside the music of men, and the other things, and let us perform the 
funeral ceremonies with divine music, and divine flowers and incense.’ Afterwards they perform- 
ed the funeral ceremonies accordingly (as has been stated above) till they reached the Chaitya, 
where the corpse was burned. 

At Kusha there fell at that time so much of the divine flower Mandaraka, that it 
reached up to the knees. A man, taking with him a great deal of that divine flower, went to the 
tower of Dig-paclien on some business. 

At that time Maiia Kasyapa (Hot-srung-ch'heji-po), together with a train of 500 persons, 
(or priests) was on his road to Kusha, to pay his last respects to the inviolate body of 
Chomdandas. He, having met that man on the road between Kmha and Dig-pachen, asked 
of him, whence he came, and whither he was going. He answered to him: ‘Venerable Sir, I come 
from Kusha, and, on some business, I go to Dig-pdchen.’ ‘0 man ! do you know my Teacher?’ 

‘ Yes, Venerable Sir, I know him; it is Ge’lhong Gautama (S. Shramanah Gautama). There 
have been now seven days elapsed, since he is dead. This Mandaraka divine flower I have taken 
from among those flowers with which sacrificial respects were paid to his relics.’ 

The Champions of AhsAa, wishing to burn the body of Chomdan'das, could not kindle the 
fire. Then Magags-pa said to Kun-gavo ! ‘Kungavo, the Champions oi Kusha cannot burn 
the body of Chomdandas, and why ?’ ‘ Because it is the will of the gods. Magags-pa, according 
to the will of the gods, Hot-srung-ch’hen-po, with 500 other persons, is on his way between 
and iCws/jn, and wishes to pay his respects to the inviolate body of Cho.mdandas, 
before it shall be burned. Magags-pa ! we must do accordingly as the will of the gods has been.’ 

Then Kun-gavo tlius said to the Champions of Kusha : ‘ Hear ye, O assembled multitude of 
the Champions of the City of Kusha. The Corpse of Chomdandas could not be burnt, and what 
was the reason thereof? because the gods would have it so.’ They said : ‘ we must, therefore, 
do accordingly as the will of the gods has been.’ 

Afterwards Hot-srung-ch’hen-po arrived at Kusha: from a far he was perceived by those 
ofhis followers, who went before him with fragrant substances, garlands, incense, sweet scented 
powders, and all sorts of musical Instruments, and after having prostrated themselves at his feet, they 
followed him. He, accompanied by an immense number of people, went to the place where the 
Corpse of Chomdandas was. And removing all the sweet scented woods, he opened the iron 
coffin, took off all the wrappings (consisting of 500 pieces of cotton cloth and of cotton) and then 
he paid his adoration to the entire or inviolate body of Chomdandas. 
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There were at that time, on the whole surface of this great earth four great hearers f Shra- 
vahas) of Shakya : 1, Koiiu-dinya : (S. Kmtn-dinya.) % S,kul-chet ; (Chunda.) 3, Stobs- 
CHU-HOT-sEUNG : (Dasa-bala Kashyapa.) -I, Hot-srujjg-ch'hen-po : (Maha Kasiiyapa.) 

Among these, Hot-skung having more knowledge and moral merits than the others, had 
found many garbs, (or clothes) alms, beddings, medicaments, and necessary utensils. He thought 
thus within himself : I mj^self will make a sacrificial offering to Chomdandas. Therefore, instead 
of the former wrappings, &c., he made all new, and then laying the body in the iron coffin, he 
covered it with a double covering ; then heaping together all sorts of sweet scented woods, he 
went aside, and the wood was kindled by itself. 

Then the Champions of Ktislia extinguished the fire with milk, and the relics were put by 
them into an urn of gold, placed on a golden bier or frame, and after having paid to it all sorts of 
respect (as has been described above) they carried it into the City, and deposited it in the middle 
of the City of Kusha. 

The Champions inhabiting the country or town of Dig-jpachen, being informed that there- 
have elapsed seven days, since Chomdandas has been delivered from pain, and that 
the inhabitants of Kusha have built a Chaitya for his relics ; therefore putting on their armour, 
with four kinds of troops (elephants, horse, chariots, and infantry) they go to Kusha, and thus 
say to the Champions of that City : ‘ Hear ye ' O assembled multitude of the Champions of Kusha, 
Chomdandas being from a long time dear unto us, and now being delivered from pain while he 
was tarrying in the neighbourhood of your City, we desire and request of you that you will give 
us a share of his bodily relics, that we may take them to Dig-pdchen, and build a Chaitya there ; 
then we shall pay all sorts of respects and worship to them, and will establish a great festival to the 
memory of Chomdandas.' The Champions of answered them! ‘ Chomdandas has been 

dear also unto us ; he died in the environs of our City, we will give to you no share of his relics.’ They 
said : ‘ If you will give, w ell, if not, we will take by force, with our troops.’ Then the Champions 
of Kusha said : ‘we will do accordingly.’ 

There w'ere, besides those of Dig-pdchen, six other pretenders to share in the relics of 
Chomdandas ; their names are ; 

1. The Buluka royal (or kshetriya') tribe, residing in xTogs-pu-g,yovd (of wavering judgment). 

2. The Krodtya royal race, in the City of Ssgra-Sgrogs. 

3. A Brahman residing in Khydb-hgug-g,Ling (Vishnu’s region.) 

4. The Shdkya royal (kshetriya^ tribe, at Ser$,kye, or Capita. 

5. The royal {kshetriya') tribe, Litsabyi, residing at Yangs-pdchen (S. Veshali or Prayaga.) 

6. The King of Magadha, MA-s,KYE’s-,rfGRA (S. Ajdta Shatru). 

The King of Magadha, Ajata Shatru, wished to go himself and conduct his troops; but 
remembering Cho.mdandas, (Shakya) he fell down motionless from his elephant. Then he was 
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put on horseback, but he again fell down. Then he entrusted his troops to Yarchet, a Brahman 
and chief officer, and directed him to give his salutation to the Champions of Kusha, and to ask 
of them a share of the relics of Chomdandas ; since he had been dear to him : and he would build 
at Sajagriha a Chaitya for those relics and pay every kind of respect and worship to them, 
and would establish a great festival for them. Yarchet did accordingly as he had been directed, 
by the King : but the Champions of Kusha will give no share to him. They say : ‘ Yarchet ! 
Chomdandas has been dear to us also from a long time ; he became our Lama ( Guru) and he 
died in the vicinity of our City ; we will, therefore, give you no share of his relics.’ Tiien Yar- 
chet said to them : ‘ If you will give, well ; if not, we will take by force, by our troops.’ They 
said : ‘ we will do accordingly.’ 

When the Champions of Kusha saw the great multitude of troops that came to take away, by 
force, the relics of Chomdandas, they exercised their wives and children in shooting arrows. 
And when their City was besieged by those seven different troops, they came out to fight with them. 
But a Brahman, called Brivo-l'ang 'Slnyam-pa, (or tlie Brahman with a drona in his hand ; — 
a measure, the 20th part of a bushel) seeing the bad consequences of coming to blows, 
endeavoured to persuade the Champions of Kusha to share with them the relics of Chomdan- 
•DAs’ body ; since Chomdandas Gautama had been from a long time very patient, and had many 
times praised the virtue of patience. And he told them that it was unbecoming that they should 
kill or destroy each other's lives, on account of the relics of Chomdandas, He reconciled after- 
wards both parties, and made them agree that the relics of Chomdandas should be divided into 
eight parts. 

Leaf 651. He therefore divided them thus : 

1. One part to the Champions of -KiKsAa. 

2. The 2d part to the Champions of Dig-pachen. 

3. The 3d part to Bcluka of the royal or kshelriya tribe, residing in rTogs-pd-gyovd. 

4. The 4th part to Krod'tya of the kshetriya tribe, residing in the City of Sgra-sgrogs. 

3. The 5th part to tlie Brahman residing in Khyuh hjug-gLing, 

6. The 6th part to the Shakya royal tribe, in Capila. 

7. The 7th to the Litsabyi royal tribe, in Yang-pd-chen (S. Vaishali or Prayd.ga.) 

8. The 8th part to Yarchet, a Brahman of Magadha, the King’s Envoy of that Country. 

And they all built Chaityas in their respective countries, and shewed all kinds of respect, 

reverence, honour and worship to them ; and established each of them a great festival in honour 
of those relics. 

The urn or vessel, in which the relics were first deposited in the Chaitya, was given afterwards 
to that Brahman, who acted as Mediator between the different parties. He took with him the 
vessel, and in his own City, called the City of JBrivotdng Nydmpd, built a Chaitya, and 
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paid all sorts of respects to the relics of Ciiomdandas, and in honour of them established 
a great festival. 

Afterwards a young Brahman called Nyagrodiia, requested the Champions of Kusha that 
they would cede him the ashes or coals of the fire in which the dead body of Chomdandas was 
burned. Having obtained his request, he built in the village of Nya-grodha-trses a Chaitya called 
that of the Coals ; and paying all sorts of reverence and worship to them, he established a great 
festival in honour of them. 

Leaf 652. There were novr m Jamhu-dwipa ten Chaiiyas of the relics of Chomdandas 
eight w’ere styled those of the remains of his body ; one that of the Urn or Vessel, and one that of 
the Coals. 

The four eye teeth of Chomdandas were thus divided : One was taken up into the Traya- 
strinsha heaven of the gods. The 2d was deposited in “ Yid-du-hong-vd ” (the delightful town.) 
The 3d is in the Country of the King of Kalingha. The fourth is worshipped by a Nagaraja in 
the City of Sgra-syrogs. 

The King “ Mya-nan-met,” (S. Ashoka), residing at Patalipidra, has much increased 
the number of Chaityas of the seven kinds. 

Leaf 652. Chomdandas (Shakya) was born at Kupila. In 3Iagadhahe arrived at the 
supreme perfection (or became Buddha). At Kashi he turned the wheel of the Law (or promul- 
gated his doctrine). At Kusha he was delivered from pain. 

Leaf 653. In this is related how, after the death of Shakya, Hot-srung-chaen-po 
(S. Maha Kashyapa) made arrangement for the compilation of the doctrines of Shakya, con- 
tained in the Dulca, Do, and Mdmo (or Chhos-TInoii-pa, or Sher-chhin) (S. Yinaya, Sutra 
and JIdtri Abhidherma, Prajnyd pdramitd.) 


T 
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REVIEW 

OF 

THE NAISHADHA CHARITA, 

OR 

ADVENTURES OF NALA RA^TA' OF NISHADHA; 


A SANSCRIT POEM, 

BY SHRI HARSHA OF CASHMIR, WITH A COMMENTARY 
BY PREMA CHANDRA, 

Published by tlw Asiatic Society, 1836. 


By the Rev. WILLIAM YATES. 


The subject of this poem has been one of the peculiar interest to Indian 
poets. The celebrated Vyasa deva has dressed it in language elegant 
and simple ; the paragon of all the Eastern poets, KXlidAsa, has orna- 
mented it with pearls drawn from the very deepest recesses of the sea of 
oriental learning ; while ShrI Harsha, the author of the present work, 
has adorned it with a variety of metres, in a very flowing style. 

A concise account of the principal incidents which have rendered this 
story so interesting, may be agreeable to individuals who have not leisure 
to read it in the language of the original, which is both diffuse and difficult. 
The story in epitome is this. Kala, king of Nishadha, and Damayanti 
or Bhaimi, daughter of BhIma king of ridarhh&, are represented as being 
in love before they had seen each other. It is not uncommon in Eastern 
Romance for youthful minds to be fascinated with the image of the person 
which their own imaginations have formed. The Poets have described 
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these feelings as being excited and increased by the intervention of birds, 
who going from place to place, describe to each the qualities of the other 
lover. To some this mode of representation may appear ridiculous ; it is, 
however, the best method that could be adopted to describe that sympathy 
of feeling which often exists between persons at a distance, and which 
appears unaccountable, except under the idea that some bird or secondary 
agent has been employed in making communications from the one to the 
other : and it has the sanction of antiquity and of the wisest man that 
ever lived ; for Solomon has said : “ A bird of the air may carry the 
voice ; and that which hath wings may tell the matter.” 

The King’s daughter pining for the imaginary being on whom she 
had fixed her heart, excites the pity of her father, who immediately makes 
a proclamation to the neighbouring princes, inviting them to a feast, and 
informing them of his intention to give his daughter in marriage to the 
suitor w'hom she may choose. In India daughters are commonly dispos- 
ed of by their parents when children; but in a few instances princesses 
have been permitted to grow up and choose for themselves, at an assembly 
convened for that purpose. On such occasions a bard or encomiast pro- 
ceeds round the assembly and announces the name and qualities of each 
princely suitor, and of whomsoever the princess makes choice, to him a 
garland is presented. 

The king having convoked the princes, the gods are represented as 
assuming the shape of men and presenting themselves at the feast. This 
is an artful device of the poet, to set his hero in the fairest point of light, 
as excelling not only human but divine competitors. Before the meeting, 
one of these divinities employs Nala to declare his passion, and furnishes 
him with the means and directions necessary for the accomplishment of the 
object. Upon seeing him, however, and hearing the tale of love w hich he 
related on behalf of another, the king’s daughter fell in love with him,, as 
the very substance of that ideal form upon which she had long doted. He 
was next acknowledged in the public assembly ; and after being married, 
returned in triumph to his own capital and reigned in great splendour. 
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At this point Snuf Harsha, the writer of the Naiskadha, stops ; 
while VyXsa Deva and KXnfDASA, though they have written much less, 
have carried the story to a greater length, and have supplied a greater 
variety of incidents. They have stated that after reigning for some years 
in the greatest happiness, king Nala became devoted to gaming. The 
origin of this passion is ascribed to demoniacal influence. KXli, the per- 
sonification of the iron age or of vice, is described as infatuating the mind 
of the monarch to such a degree that nothing could divert him from his 
destructive course. In him are exhibited the reckless effects of gaming. 
His kingdom was lost, his wife and children abandoned, and himself an 
exile subjected to incredible privations and sufferings. After he had been 
taught by the most painful experience the folly of his conduct, he is repre- 
sented as being restored to his kingdom ; like Nebuchadnezzar, after he 
had been driven from men to reside with the beasts of the field, till he had 
learned that the most High ruleth in the kingdom of men, and giveth it to 
whomsoever he will. On his restoration to his empire, he is described as 
being happy and as reigning prosperously to a good old age. 

The Naiskadha is divided into two parts called the and the 

This division is, however, entirely artificial ; there being 
nothing in the nature of the topics discussed that requires such a distinc- 
tion. The whole wmrk consists of twenty-two books, and the whole 
subject is the marriage of Nala. Great credit must be given to SuRf 
Harsha for the ingenuity displayed in lengthening out his story by 
minute delineations. We should have concluded it impossible for the 
poet to write nearly three thousand lengthy stanzas that would be generally 
interesting to the reader, on the courtship and marriage of a King, unless 
he had furnished us with ocular demonstration. The word Adventures in 
the English title of this work, would lead the reader to anticipate other 
events than those of a happy courtship and marriage ; and on this account, 
it is not fitly applied in the present instance. In the seventeenth book 
we have an account of the gods returning and KXli coming to try Nala. 
In the twenty-first book w'e have an account of the king's procession to 
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the temple, his hours for bathing, Mmrship, repasts, and amusements. In 
the twenty-second an account given of his evening devotions, together 
with a description of the beauties of a summer’s eve, of the moon and 
starry heavens ; but uith these exceptions, all the books are amatorial, or 
such as are connected m ith the marriage of the king. 

In order to form a correct estimate of the nature and value of this 
poem, it is necessary that the reader should have a correct knowledge, 
not only of the subject discussed, but of the ditfereiit metres employed by 
the poet. The metres used in the Naishadha are numerous ; each book 
commences in general with a metre differing from the one immediately 
preceding it ; besides being diversilied by the introduction of other metres 
at the close. These, it is true, are of the first class, and, w ith one exception, 
of the first order, while the genera and species employed are common and 
not difficult to be ascertained ; but though they present little or no per- 
plexity to the reader, it must be allowed that they display the powers of 
the writer. A few specimens of what may be denominated the generic 
metres used in this work, without descending to speeific ones, will be 
sufficient to shew that Snaf Harsha was capable, if he chose, of writing in 
metre of any description. In addition to the Aymsktuhh* or common 
heroic measure used in Sanscrit poetry, consisting of 8 syllables to the 
p&da or 32 to the stanza, the following generic metres are commonly 
employed in the Naishadha. 

(1st) Class Order Genus wtft Species as 

w-w I — w I I -w- I ^-w I — w I w-w I - - 

The flowing stream of history like his, 

Removes the guilty stains of this dark age. 

And how much more the poor composer’s faults. 


* For examples of this see the seventeenth and twentieth books. 


u 
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The first, ninth, twelfth and fifteenth books are written in this metre. 
The fourth book is written in another species of the same class, order and 
genus called 

( 2 d) Class ^ Order Genus ^ 55 ^ Species ^ 55 ^ as 

V./ w - 1 ww- I w-w I - I v./w- I -W W I -w-| w— 

f^ftT 

anrcTT 1 

The city was the wonder of the age, 

Adorned witli domes of varied size and form ; 

And in its middle, low, and upper rooms. 

Was like the middle, low, and upper worlds. 

(3d) Class ^ Order w Genus Species iTsf^^T and as 

— W I— w I w-w l-H — w 1—^ 1 W-W 1^- 

^ ?l»t^ Wpl ^ II 

From the report of his more beauteous form. 

The moon,* oppressed with shame, now liides his head. 

Amidst the sun or sea or wandering clouds. 

The third, sixth, seventh, eighth, tenth, fourteenth, sixteenth, eighteenth 
and twenty-second books are written in these metres. The fifth and twenty- 
first books in another species of the same genus called ^nnn. 

(4th) Class ^ Order ^ Genus a'hcl Species as 

— W l-w,./ I W-W I I--I— W 1-^.- W I W-W 1 I - - 

eft I 

■^nwT^r jTt*fw*Tl*j{aii wwrsr n 

The charming Bhaimi to obtain her wish, 

Entered the court divine when full of Kings ; 

And there attracted by her lovely form 
The looks and smiles of all within the place. 

The eleventh and thirteenth books are written in this metre. 


* The moon with Sanscrit writers is always masculine. 
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(5th) Class Order Genus Species 

I -w- I I ^-1 wwv-r |ww-l l-w-l ww- I w - 

5r5T5T-jr ?T=fr^r3T ^rur^w ^rt i 

■srWSlf^ <TWT^ f^^lTSfT fsrq-ai'sr ^ I 

O King victorious ! now awake from sleep, 

And let the lovely Bhaimi feast thine eyes ; 

For in this world, no greater bliss is known. 

Than waking to behold one’s dearest friend. 

The nineteenth hook is written in this metre. 

Besides the above which sometimes vary in their species, several other 
longer metres are used at the end of different books, as First Class and 
Order, — Genus Species ; and Genus iflifH Species 

&c. ; but these are used to the extent of only a few stanzas. 

There are several characteristics in the style of this poem worthy of 
observation. It is diffuse, descriptive, figurative, often playful, and occa- 
sionally interspersed with excellent remarks and moral reflections. 

It would be superfluous to adduce examples to prove that the style 
of the Naisliadha is diffuse: it is sufficiently proved by the fact that what 
is comprehended by KalIdasa in two books, is here extended to two and 
twenty. It is to be remarked, however, that each poet aimed at an oppo- 
site extreme; the former labouring to reduce his narrative into as small 
a compass as possible ; and the latter to expand and adorn it Math a 
great variety of poetic composition. — There are advantages to be derived 
from the perusal of works which treat of the same subject in a different 
style, the one amplifying and the other condensing it to the greatest ex- 
tent : yet we are of opinion, that he is most to be commended for correct- 
ness of style, and most likely to amuse and instruct his readers, who 
avoiding these extremes, steers a middle course. It is in the description 
of female beauty and charms that ShrI Harsh a is prolix. When he 
enters the haram, &c. he lingers, expatiates, and revels, till intoxicated 


For a specimen of this see the last Stanza quoted in this piece. 
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■\vith delight, he scarcely knows how to find his way out. Hence the 
remark made by Mr. Colebrooke, is very correct, when he says-— “ This 
poet, with a degree of licentionsnc.ss, which is hut too well accommodated 
to the taste of his countrymen, indidges in glowing descriptions of sensual 
love. ’ This renders many parts of the poem disgusting to persons of refined 
taste, or religious sentiments. 

Though barren of important incidents the poem is not deficient in 
descriptions. When a prominent subject is introduced, the poet proceeds 
immediately to descant upon it, and does not leave it till he has exhausted 
the resources of nature, and the powers of invention. Thus when the 
beauty of Bhaimi’s person, the excellency of Nala’s character, and the 
grandeur of Bhima’s city, palace, grove, &c. come under his consideration, 
he ransacks the universe to adorn his favorite. — Even on minor themes 
there are not wanting some fine descriptive pieces ; such for instance as 
the account of Nala’s steed or Bucephalus, and the lament of the bird 
which he caught, as related at the close of the first book : we select the 
latter as a specimen. 

^arTg-^q-^TWrcTWcTT ATfh R®: | 

^=11 r< i 

w 3TJT I 

’ar i 

tggfRT ^T^tforr tiwr tR#! n 

ftir: h 

^tqrR^cTq?:^r i 
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i 

fsT^ffr^5jf% TT?: JTTcT: ^cTOTWOlTi || 

fSRs xfh l 

e\ 

^tnr Trfwiff! ci? =^71: # 

f%^cn^ Trrftnri^r^ fR^rraarefT^fitf^^: i 
fsnf ciT f^fiR^rre’rnrt^T^TTg^ II 
ac fi f-gji d Ti o f wi-yi^-rii^fflR wmftcn i 
wTirrf^ ^fpr sg^gifsi 1 

<^?rTfi( ?rf^ i 

<T?f^ ’f tlfil ^^5^ ■JTW ftr93^: TCT^TW! || 

cT^fTT 'frWT f??rWTcT cT^ <T I 

^Jrr^ f^TT? fjnjni ^ff^rififf JTjgTf^ I 

c^ <i 

•ETjff^ ^ ^TT^^=rxrT^! ii 

31=^ ii 

^T3T^?^rT^3:^^m*WT3h^, inwi^ 

^ m #CT^ ^pnmT 



As he admired and praised its golden wings, 
The bird imprisoned in his hand replied, 

Fie on the King allured by golden wings. 

To covet me. Say, art not thou thyself 
A sea of wealth ? and by a drop like me 
What increase to the ocean will be made ? 
My death will more than simple murder be, 
A lasting stain upon thy memory. 

For on thine honour I reliance placed : 

And sages say, it is a barbarous deed ; 

To kill a foe who trusts to thee for life I 
In every place thine armies are immense, 
And is thy soul so bent on cruelty. 

That all their slaughters cannot thee suffice ? 


W 
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0 let the valour be accursed, that spends 
Its force on a defenceless wretched bird. 

Will not the world cry shame upon the man, 

That kills an innocent like me who live 

As sages, on the produce of the earth ? 

He then addressed the King in plaintive notes. 

And poured into his heart, the sea of love, 

A flowing stream of pitiful distress. 

1 am ni)’ mother’s only darling son, 

My wife has latcl}’^ borne a son to me. 

And wilt thou not in pity spare me now? 

My friends, indeed, will mourn my fate awhile, 

And loud lament the vanity of life ; 

Yet after that will soon repress their tears ; 

But, O my mother dear ! thy poignant grief 
Will be a sea, that never can be crossed. 

O my beloved wife ! what wilt thou feel. 

When asking those thou raeetest on the road. 

If they have seen thy husband hastening home, 
With large provisions stored, and travelling slow, 
Thou seet them burst into a flood of tears. 

Before they tell the dismal tale of woe ? 

O gracious God, how could thy beauteous hand, 
That formed her plastic, kind and tender heart 
Write such hard things within the book of fate ? 

O my dear w ife ! what feelings will be thine, 

Wlien like a thunder bolt this fatal blow 

Shall strike thy heart, thy brightest prospects blast. 

And turn the world into a wilderness I 

Thou lovely fair 1 if grief for me should break 

Thine heart, then I shall feel a second death ; 

For from that time my family will die. 

W hen thou art gone who will take care of them ? 
The children then of many prayers, distressed. 
And rolling in their nest, and crying out 
For food, with sunken eyes will soon expire. 
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O offspring dear ! to whom w ill you extend 
Your gaping bills, when parents are no more ? 

Alas ! alas ! your fate will soon be sealed, 

On saying this the bird had swooned away. 

Had not the flowing tears from Nala’s eyes, 

Recovered him to sense and life again. 

The King, with pity touched, the bird dismissed. 

And said, since I have seen thy handsome form, 

And on thy bright and varied plumage gazed, 

No more complain to me, but go in peace. 

When liberated from the monarch’s hand, 

His friends around him flocked, and they 
Who mourned before with burning tears of grief. 

Now followed him with melting tears of joy. 

Most of the descriptions in the Naishadha relate to works of nature and 
art, or to the passions of the mind, particularly of love. The sun, moon, 
stars and night ; groves, trees, rivers and ponds ; cities, palaces, houses and 
shops, together with the varied emotions of the soul are depicted in lively 
colours. There are many passages in the seventeenth book in which the 
bad passions are personified with considerable effect. When Kali is mefc 
by the gods, he is represented as attended by lust, anger, avarice and folly, 
his leaders or generals, ‘together with a large army of other passions. 
The leaders are described, and in perusing the account, the classical reader 
is strongly reminded of the picture of Envy drawn by the hand of Ovid 
in the second book of his Metamorphosis.* The following is the repre- 
sentation given of folly ; — 

xfwr i 

rR- ^ !1 


* To save the trouble of reference and enable the reader to compare for himself we quote 
these striking lines. 


Videt intus edentem 


Viperias carnes, vitiorum alimenta suorum, 
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?r*n' ii 



^pfp^Txnif^ ■*rs ii 

af04< n fff ? "Jf! wcTwft i 
^ fjajfii snw ■*r*‘ y^^fir ^■9^: n 

They saw the horrid monster Folly there, 

Bereft of sight, refusing kind advice, 

Embracing vanity ; determined too 
That nothing shall the union dissolve. 

His Votaries know, to-morrow they must die, 

And yet forgetful of themselves and God, 

They run to all excess in rioting. 

And sink into the mire of sensuality. 

Thus he contaminates his active train. 

And putting out the lamp of knowledge bright. 
Makes all their foolish minds as dark and black, 
As tho’ with lamp-black they were foully smeared. 
He so infatuates their stupid souls. 

That tho’ awake they sleep ; hnd tho’ they see. 


Invidiam : visaque oculos avertit. At ilia 
Surgit humo pigra : semisarumque relinquit 
Corpora serpentum: passuque incedit inerti. 
Utque Beam vidit formaque armisque decoram, 
Ingemuit : vultumque ima ad suspiria duxit. 
Pallor in ore sedet : macies in corpori toto ; 
Nusquam recta acies : livent rubigine dentes : 
Pectora felle virent : lingua est suffusa veneno : 
Risus abest, nisi quern visi movere dolores. 

Nec fruitur somno, vigilaribus excita curis ; 

Sed vidit ingratos, intabescitque videndo 
Successus hominum; carpiique et carpitur una 
Supplicium que suum est. 
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Yet they are blind ; and tho’ they plainly hear, 

^ Yet are they deaf ; and tho’ the vivid light 

Around them shines, they grope as in the dark. 

In these descriptive pieces compound words are necessarily used, and 
it is not uncommon in the Naishad/ia for one of these to make a whole line 
or half a stanza. The first page of the work furnishes an example. 

The halo of the fame of his glory bright as tho white canopy of the Chhatra of state 
supported by a golden rod. 

The use of figures and images is another striking characteristic of 
the Naishadha. It is impossible to open the hook in any part without 
seeing figures of varied form and size — ShrI Harsha does not commence in 
V a style which he is unable to continue, and the following is the first stanza 
of his work which may therefore be regarded as a pattern of the whole. 

The history of this King the wise esteem, 

And drink with greater zest than nectar sweet. 

The white and royal chhatra's canopy. 

But feebly shews the halo of his fame : 

^ In him a thousand glories are combined. 

I His figures are so numerous that they pervade every subject he 

touches, and even simple incidents and common topics are adorned with 
these ornaments of speech. One instance will be sufficient to illustrate 
this remark. The following passage occurs in the 16 th book. 

xITtrnilrlllfci: | 

inSRTSlUR: 1 

># 

xn: ii 

The King conducted Nala and his wife 
Unto the borders of his wide domain ; 

And then with mind distressed and speech confused ; 


X 
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Bade them adieu, and to his court returned : 

Just as a wave by a strong wind impelled 
Bolls from the bank into the pond again. 

His parting words were these ; “ My daughter fair, 

The tie that binds us, must be now dissolved ; 

Henceforth may virtue be your parent kind ; 

Forbearance your preserver from distress ; 

True peace of mind your undecaying wealth ; 

And Nala all beside that you may need.” 

Many of the figures and comparisons used are very catachrestical, 
and many of the ideas singular and extravagant. In showing what an 
ornament Bhaimi was to her partner, the poet in the verse following the 
one above quoted, says — 



Her eyes were like the deer’s; her stately pace 
Was like the elephant’s; and so the King, 

Adorned with gold, seemed like a mountain huge, 

Near which the elephant and deer repose. 

In speaking of the rising sun he remarks : 

+i'stii liSsw iciT i 

3(.rd 3i« ^ ci^TiTtv n Ti t?:i h h, h d il 


Tlic moon beheld the hawk of day fly up. 

And with his bright and heavenly rays give chase, 

Unto the raven night ; alarmed with fear 
For the dear hare* reclining on his breast. 

He fled precipitate : and all the stars. 

Like doves afraid, betook themselves to flight. 

^\\Q pl(iy upon iLovds is another characteristic which we have mention- 
ed as belonging to the Naishadha. This is regarded by Eastern Writers 
as an important article in ornamental compositions : It was not therefore 


* Orientals speak of the hare in the Moon as occidentals do of the man in the Moon. 
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to be expected that in a Avork like this, it would be neglected. The taste 
of Europeans would have been more gratified had it been less employed, 
but in proportion to their gratification would have been the disappointment 
of Asiatics. When I find a number of instances of this play upon words 
in our own Scriptures and that too on solemn occasions,* I am the less 
disposed to censure it by wholesale in other writings; tho’ it is cer- 
tainly to be regretted that it should have been carried to such excess in 
some splendid oriental pi’oductions. Most of these puns upon words in 
the Naishadha apply to nouns and adjectives : the noun being used in a 
double sense, and the adjective being equally applicable to each of two 
nouns very different in their nature. A few examples Avill be sufficient 
to explain this. 

T^Tfxr ^ i 

It 

Wilt not thou wlio art tho nympli of this world act the heroine over these Kings who conquer 
by arrows, bow's, and bowstrings (TT^ff,) *''•1 conquer this one by e.vcellence alone 

^cTT cT^ I 

■^rrfT! ii 

The Moon's father had but one pupil of the eye cIT?;t) is much richeraud has twenty- 

seven constellations 

'K.PrT || 

In the evening, from the sinking of the sun or boat, the eyes of all pass 

(f|+ll'*l file river of darkness or the dark river, by means of (^3^X1 j fl'c stars or a raft. 

Examples of the double application of the adjectwe occur in the 
following lines. 


* Sec the t'Qth Chapter of Genesis in the original Hebrew, for the play upon the words is 
lost in the translation. 
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The night and his bed were witnesses of liis wakeful distress, and 

soft as a hare’s breast, or beautiful by what has a hare in its bosom, apply to both 

f^T and 

^ ^cf! =gT!ncr i 

Then the King entered the pleasure ground with a desire to compose himself as Hari entered 
the overshaded deep. Here the adjective Tj J l' ^f< ' d applies to the wood and 

deep : signifying for the first, variegated with new leaves, and for the second, 
variegated with coral. 

^ ^nTtW»T?nf^W%T I 

frsilftRT^T ^ sfqjjfshifTsrr II 

The similarity between the Moon and Gariida being seen by Vishn'u, they were both properly 
engaged in his service. apply'*’S former signifies having phases ; to the latter 

having wings. So applying to the former means Lord of the Kshafriijas ; to the 

latter Lord of birds. So d’ having on it a deer, or having on it Vishnu. And so 

T «r5prf^r?rnrr appointed for an eye* or for carrying. 

To such an extent is this play upon words sometimes carried that 
in the Thirteenth Book, Avhere Saraswati, the goddess of speech, is des- 
cribing the character ol 'iidividuals of very opposite qualities, one being 
human and the other divine, she is exhibited as possessing such power 
over language as to make each verse tell alike upon the character of one 
and all, and hence thouo-h several are spoken of, each one supposes him- 
self the person intended. This of course could be effected only by a choice 
of such nouns and adjectives as- have several different meanings, and such 
it is by no means difficult either tv, find, or manufacture in Sanscrit. 


* The Moon is regard-' ' as o-.,o of Vishnu’s eves. 
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The last peculiarity of style in the Naishadha which we shall consider 
is the occasional insertion of appropriate rejlections and moral maxims. 
It is very agreeable in a work of this nature every now and then to be 
interrupted with beautiful and appropriate remarks, or with moral sen- 
timents which seem naturally to arise out of the subject under conside- 
ration. Sometimes these reflexions are made in a single stanza, or in a 
part of one, while the poet continues to pursue his main object; but at 
others, he pauses and carries them on through a number of couplets — as 

By deeds and not by words the virtuous shine. 

Nj sa '*■ 

Above all wealth is friendship with the good. 

In deepest lakes and hearts the most profound, 

The wise in crossing shew their greatest skill. 

Tho’ ignorant the mind, yet if sincere. 

It may acceptance find with the Supreme. 

Damayanti thus mingles reflexions and observations with her orders 
to her little messenger. 

fTWlT! 

STTTR ^ RltruniT ^I'j: a«u«.l I 

IRRT ^ fat^W^T- WRT I 

ftrw 31 f%rlTfM 'Rtig(<!U«<cI^ H 



All dangerous is delay : for time is swift ; 
And long deliberation is reserved 
For grave affairs. The sharpest intellect 
May wait advice ; but pain can never wait. 

Y 
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Then go, but tell him not of this affair 
When he has freely drunk of pleasure’s cup: 

For to the man whose thirst is quench'd, the cool 
And sweet refreshing draught no zest affords. 

And do not speak to him of this affair 
When rage inflames his mind ; for to a man 
With gall upon his tongue, nothing is sweet ; 

But even sugar bitter to the taste. 

And do not treat with him on this affair 
When deep immersed in other weighty cares ; 

For then attention sleeps, and by her nod 
A flat denial gives to what is sought. 

The following are said to be the reflexions of Nala within himself 
when solicited by the gods to confer a favour. 


IfrSI || 

ufA'^iy iTFffT wcr: n 

jftTmr ^ ^ 3r^ i 

^Tt^Tcit qnjmflfTpwwi: «n«4fli i 

<T qp5r wfJr i 


W t4»n ’srfhWT^ I 

*; =a cid Tqfy it 


^ qrowrararmw | 

cTSl^q^iT R 


■*ri’q^nwsr*WTW|w’* ^ w I 

^ i<q<n 4 ’f i 
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r 


TTT ^JTTfV inrw: ■ 




^ TTU fw^ WfT -ifT^vfy HWTfIr I 


WTJTWtfwftl -JfTf^cT^^nrsiTcnTWJTSr SITrWt 1 

'fT I 




Then Nala long within his mind revolved. 
What can I have, which these do not possess ? 
All that I have, I willingly will yield 
To such petitioners ; nor will I spare 
My life, if that will satisfaction give. 

But far more dear to me than life or wealth 
Is Bhaimi whom they seek: the world with her 
Is not to be compared ; if her they ask 
I then must say — “ She is not mine to give ;” 

0 that I knew their wish, that I might give 
Without their asking me ; for woe to him 
That long postpones to answer fair requests. 

If thro’ delay the suppliant is ashamed. 

Then all that he can give, will not wipe off 
The stain indelible of such a crime. 

A gift conferred in time, like water cool, 
Revives the hearts of those about to faint 
From apprehension of a sad repulse. 

The gen’rous man will give his gold like straws, 
Nor spare his life, if that should be required : 

So say the Shastras for his use designed. 

The wise regard the hand of him in need. 

As far more fit for fortune’s resting place, 

Than that expanded lotus in the pond, 

Where she is said her residence to fix. 

By him who never knew the happiness 
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Of satisfying needy craving souls, 

The earth is made to groan ; and not by weight 
Of mountains high, and spreading trees and seas. 

That misers should, while life remains, hold fast 
Their precious wealth, is nothing wonderful ; 

But that in death, they should refuse to give, 

Is what may justly fill us with surprise. 

I am most highly honoured by the gods, 

In being asked before all other men 
A favour to confer. The fniit is great. 

Which I by liberality may gain. 

The man who on the poor his wealth bestows, 

Tho' doomed to pass the lonely road of death. 

In heaven shall find a happy safe abode ; 

And there the gifts upon the needy poured 
Shall be repaid more than a million fold. 

Hence all the wise should so their riches use. 

As to secure this future recompence. 

We conclude our quotations from the NaishadJia, with those stanzas 
with which the author has concluded his performance, and in which he has 
ventured to express his opinion of its merits. Though not so arrogant as 
Ovid when he said — 

Jamque opus exegi ; quod nec Jovis ira, nec ignes, 

Nec poterit ferrum, nec edax abolere vetustas ; 


■Jivn 
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yet it is evident he contemplated his work with great self complacency. 

trsprftqfvf ’tRftfwsrapJHiT i si ’d -. i 
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If this my work should please the wise in heart, 


The scorn of fools will nought with me avail ; 
The charms of beauty are concealed from boys; 
But seen and felt by men of age mature. 
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Altho’ my language sounds sonorously, 

'Tis not the empty sound of falling rocks. 

Its meaning will be found a sea of milk, 

Which to the churner, will abundance yield 
Of nectar most delicious to the taste. 

It is confessed that knotty points exist. 

And such it was my object to present. 

Let not the reader in conceit despise. 

What all at once, he cannot comprehend ; 

But rather let him seek a skilful man. 

Who can explain what seems to be obscure. 

And bathe himself in the poetic stream. 

It M'ould be easy to institute a lengthened inquiry into the merits of 
Shri Haksha in comparison with some of the Latin Poets ; we shall satisfy 
ourselves with a single remark. In glowing descriptions of the passions 
and particularly the passion of love, he resembles Ovid ; in the easy flow 
of his language he is Virgil's equal or perhaps superior; in the variety 
of his metres and moral reflexions, he competes with Horace : while in 
pomp of expression, diversity of imagery, and minuteness of delineation he 
far exceeds them all. 


z 
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SIAMESE LITERATURE. 


Bv CAPTAIN JAMES LOW, 


[ Letters used in this Paper — in expressing Siamese sounds ; 


a — Abroad a. 

a— *sliort a* 

aa — d short prolonged. 

aa^ditto, answering to along vowel. 


ii — the French u which may be used for it. 
1 and i — as in police, it, long or short, 
ai — as y in my. 
ei — as i in pine.'\ 


This Paper cannot be better begun than by quoting a passage from 
“ Leydens remarks on the languages and literature of the Indo Chinese na- 
tions'" (*) “ The Siamese or Thai language contains a great variety of 

“ compositions of every species. Their poems and songs are very numerous, 
“ as are their Cheritras or historical and mythological fables. Their 
“ books of medicine are reckoned of considerable antiquity. Both in 
“ science and poetry, those who affect learning and elegance of composi- 
“ tion sprinkle their style copiously with Lali. Their Cheritras or roman- 
“ tic fictions are very numerous, and the persons introduced, with the 
“ exception of Ra'ma, have seldom much similarity to those of the Brah- 
“ mans and he justly observes that several out of a list of forty-one 
enumerated by him, “ contain the same stories and incidents which are 
current among the Rat,chaigy Barma and Malayu nations.” 
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This latter circumstance naturally follows from the fact that most of 
the stories alluded to are founded on events or legends derived from 
Western India. 

The generality of these compositions are spun out to an intolerable 
length to an European taste — and in those of a dramatic nature the cha- 
racters introduced often make a whimsical display of their own feelings and 
opinions, which bear no reference to the main action or its accessaries — 
a fault from which our own drama has not long been free. 

1. The IRhma-lie-un is a poetical version of the famous Ramayana 
of the Hindoos — and relates of course the adventures of Ri>i or Phra Ram 
and his brother ’Phra Lak [Laksamana of the Malays] or the General — and 
their wars with Sotsakan or Dushakantha [one of the names of RAvana] 
Tyrant of Ceylon, who carried off Nang Seda [or Sita], wife of Rama. 

The version adheres pretty closely to the original text in so far as 
incident is concerned. It is composed in the style termed Rung U P/idk 
— and when dramatised, takes up about ten days for the representation. 

2. Radin. — Leyden’s remark is correct, that this book is a translation 
from a Javanese story. 

It is the history of Raden Montr! (Mantri) or Eenau, then son of 
THAUKHt? Repan, of K^sepan, who having lost his wife in a whirlwind, 
disguises himself and proceeds in quest of her. She however is also in 
disguise ; many adventures befal him in the country of Daha, the King of 
which has a lovely daughter named B^tsaba, and also in Gagalang, and 
Sinyasari. This work consists of seventy volumes, or rather chapters. 

3. Somanakhodom is a history of Buddha in mortal shape. It is 
also termed Wetsanddn — in Baili, Wesantara. It consists of thirteen 
volumes, each of which relates events which have happened to that deified 
personage during just so many separate states of existence, agreeably 
to the metemsychosis' — These are — 

1 Shotsaphan 19 stanzas of 8 lines each. 

2 Heetnmaphddn, ...... J 34 stanzas. 
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3 

Shammalcan, . 


4 

Wannapaicek, . 


5 

Chu ChoA-, . . . 


6 

C/iu Laphom, . , 


7 

Mahd Phon, . 


8 

Thuman, 


9 

Matsi, 


10 

Sdkkrdbdp, . . . 


11 

Mahd Ratchdbah, . . v . 69 ditto. 

12 

Chdkrdsat, ... 


13 

Nakhau Kan, 


Rii 

-ling Phrid or 

Wetyasundaii is the 


this name, who, struck with a fit of devotion, turns ascetic, and performs 
many notable deeds of charity. It is written in the style termed 


Nangsuthet. 


5. Wardwong is a history in verse of a person of that name, and of 
a Princess Nang KharamI. His elder brother vvas Chettha Singhana 

RACHASf. 

This person possessed an enchanted diamond, M'hich was stolen from 
him one day as he lay asleep in the forest by a Rusi The 

Rilsi in escaping through the air with his prize soars rather too high, 
for he enters the region of the fierce wind Lomkrdt, which blows off his 
head. The diamond firlls to the ground, is afterwards picked up by the 
Commander of a Chinese J unk, and at length reaches Wardwong. 

6, Mohosot, in Bali Maha Salta, contains, under the former title, as 
Leyden described, the wars of Maha Sot and Chorni, and is the same as 
the Burman Malta Sutha. 

The following appears on a cursory examination of the book to be 
the outline of the story. 

IVIoHosoT is prime minister to Raja Thawithe, who is opposed to 
Raja Thau Choulani and his Minister Takiwat. The whole of the 
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incidents relate to military strategy, and a trial of skill in sapping and 
mining betwixt the parties. 

Mohosot after a long series of mining and countermining operations 
contrives to seize Choulani, and to carry oft’ his daughter for his master 
Thawithe. The latter however restores to the vanquished king the 
government of his country. 

This Cheritra is strongly indicative of the peculiar mode of warfare 
practised by the Indo-Chinese nations, where self-defence, and a studious 
endeavour to shun all open danger, are primary circumstances. 

7. U'nnarut is a Dramatic Opera, or musical dramatic work, in ten 
volumes. Oounarut, according to Leyden, was the Grandson of Crishna 
or the Hindoo Anirudha, 

It has been composed from a history with a similar title, and it is 
perhaps one of the most finished of Siamese compositions, whether consi- 
dered with reference to the language or sentiment, both of which are as 
H refined as the present state of literature and of society in Siam can be sup- 
posed to admit of. It is not exempt however from that blemish which unfor- 
tunately pervades the Dramas of more civilized people, — indecent, and too 
frequently gross, allusions. The summary of the story is as follows : 

Phra-In or Indra descending from the sky in form of a deer, allures 
the Raja OouNARfix from his palace, who pursues the supposed game to 
the precincts of the palace of Thau Kr<jng Phaan, a Yak or Ratchsha ; 
next follow the loves of the Raja and the adopted daughter of the Yak, 
and the recital of their cruel separation after a very short acquaintance. 
The lady is inconsolable, but as he is determined to find out who her 
lover is, a thing she had neglected to enquire of himself, she asks the 
advice of an attendant ; this female draws a likeness of him from memory, 
and gives it to her. A faithful attendant is then directed to search both 
earth and air for the Raja, and that the latter may credit what is to be 
communicated to him, she also carries a box of the perfume used by his 
mistress. The Raja is after some time found and eagerly follows the 
attendant back to the Yak’s palace, where having gained access to the 

A Ct • 
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apartment of the lady he is in act of vowinir. as lovers are wont to vow, 
when the Yak’s son unluckily enters and seizing him, binds him with a 
coil of snakes, and then with one end of this he suspends him from the 
ceiling. Oounar<Jt’s Uncle Beromma Chakkri learning the deplorable 
fate of his Nephew mountson the back of (the Hindoo eagle Garuda) 

and speedily arrives on his flying charger at the Yak’s palace. Bursting 
into the apartment the snakes are alarmed at sight of their inveterate foe 
K/iriif, and quit Oounari^t, who seizing a spear engages the Yak in single 
combat. He afterwards carries otf the lady to his own country. 

8. Malay is a book quoted by Dr. Leyden and relates, he observes, 
to the benefits of Malay, the being whose office it is to allay the torments 
of Naraha or hell. I have not perused it. 

9. Maree. — An account of a daughter of a Ratchsha. 

10. Chattn. — A Drama in the rang Lakhan or Ligonean strain. 

11. Is a History of Chalaw an, prince of alligators, who 
under illusive forms allured to the banks of the river the two daughters of a ^ 
Siamese, and then conveyed them unhurt to the deep. These were Nang 
Tap,hau koa, “ the princess of the diamond ship," and Nang tap,hau 
Thang “the princess of the golden ship.” King Chau Khrai Thang 
fascinated the alligator, which coming on shore was slain by him after 

two fierce engagements. 

12. Phom Hddiii. — The story of “ Phom-Haam,” or “ she ivith the 
fragrant locks f the daughter of an elephant. She cuts off one of her 
ringlets and gives it to the Avinds. It is wafted across the ocean to the 
country of certain king w'ho finds it while bathing — being directed to 
Avhefe it lay by the perfume it spreads around. He consults soothsayers 
regarding the original wearer of this precious ringlet, and is directed by 
them to the residence of Phoji-Haa.m. With her he elopes, followed by 
the elephant,* which subsequently dies of grief, bequeathing his tusks 
to Phom-Haam. 


* Some mortal in a stage of the Metempsychosis. 
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Pra-lhdm . — This has been stated generally by Dr. LevnEN to be ‘a 
‘ rnytliological account of the origin of the universe, according to the 
‘ principles of the Buddhist Sect.’ 

I find on examination that it is nearly a transcript of a work. 
The contents may be brielly described. 

The world is consumed by the presence or contact of seven suns. 

I NORA, (God of the firmament) with many inferior deities, are also con- 
sumed along with their mansions. When one sun had gained the ascen- 
dant a great deluge fell from Heaven. This deluge was tossed and con- 
glomerated by the force of mighty and conflicting winds — after which this 
earth emerged from the chaos — diffusing the most exquisite odours. These 
were wafted from the Virgin Sphere to the heavenly regions, and allured 
the Gods to descend to observe whence they proceeded. They tasted the 
perfume-exhaling soil, and prepared to re-visit their exalted abodes. 

Many of the female deities however had become pregnant from the 
effects of what they had eaten, and being then too heavy to wing their flight 
back were compelled to remain on earth. Here they gave birth to beings 
who subsequently spread the race over the habitable globe. 

In the latter part of this narration we have an allegorical allusion to the 
evils which follow too eager a pursuit of sensual gratification — and there 
is something in it which agrees with the scriptural accounts of the flood 
and with the Hindu description of the fall of the once angel-like, or 
devata-like, progenitors of the human race. In another chapter it has 
been shewn that the Siamese are acquainted with Than Manoo, the 
Hindoo Menu or Noah, 

Nang Prathom . — Is a story of a wonderful lotus — which a Reosi (or 
Rishi) saw in a tank — and which after some time increased to such a size 
that he was induced to open it. To his great surprise he found a female 
child in the cup which he accordingly brought up. 

The curiosity incident to the sex prompted her when grown to woman's 
estate to court society. She wrote on a slip of paper an account of her solita- 
ry mode of life with the hermit, and tying it to a nosegay cast it to the winds. 
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Raja Phra Sowat of the country Ulum pancha, has a dream in which 
he is directed to go in quest of a certain bouquet of flowers. He awakes 
and mounting a pegasus flies towards the east. Passing over the Rislns 
house he is attracted by plaintive and exquisite vocal music. Pegasus 
instinctively descends to the earth. 

The Raja inquires at the lotus born damsel if she knows to whom the 
nosegay belonged. She abashed at the strange sight of a youthful person 
of the other sex rushes into the house and shuts the gate. The Raja pre- 
tends to be faint from fatigue, and at his humble intercession is admitted 
to the house, ^ — where he so gains on the affections of the fair that she con- 
sents to become his wife. The Rishi returning from the forest unites 
them in marriage. 

Nang Sothan. — The history of a queen who was wife to a Yak 
prince. This latter carried off the wife of a neighbouring prince, whose 
residence was in the hollow of a tree. This lady who was called Nang 

V 

Thepphalinla, was fiercely assailed, as might have been expected, by Nang 
SothXn — who was obliged however to return to her parents. The Yak is 
afterwards slain by the injured husband. 

Nok Khum — Is described by Leyden as a mythological account of 
the celebrated Hamsa. 

Nok Khum however means the quail — Hong or Phria Hong being 
the Hamsa. 

This story I have not examined. 

Pokkhaivddi — Seems from the above authority to be a history of the 
Hindu Bhagavati. 

Theppha lin thdng is the history of a prince of this name, who to 
escape the fury of a Ratchsha, turned himself into a golden fish. It is in 
4 vols. containing 80 pages each. 

Phd-ndn sdn ndng, or Phali san ndng, contains the instructions of the 
Ape General so called to his brother Sook Krip. They were in the service 
of RXma in his attack on Lanca or Ceylon. These brothers quarrel and fight, 
when Sri Rama ends the combat by killing the latter with an arrow. 
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31ali1cali phon is stated by Leyden to contain tlie adventures of the 
son of a chief who possessed a wonderful cow resembling the Hindu 
KXmaduha. 

Supha-sit, by the above authority, is a book of moral instructions. 
It may more properly be designated a compendium of maxims and 
instructions for conduct in every situation of life, addressed to all 
ranks. 

Phra Suwanna hong — Relates to a prince of this name, who dreams 
of a garland of flowers which entwines round his wrist — out of which crawls 
a snake. The snake bites him and he dies. On awaking he tells his 
dream to a soothsayer who gives the following interpretation of it. That 
the prince would marry a beautiful Princess— be afterwards slain and then 
re-animated. The prince falls in love with the daughter of a Yak — who 
suspecting an intrigue lays a spring spear in his path — by which he is 
mortally wounded, and just reaches home to expire. The funeral proces- 
sion is ready to move off, when the princess arrives with a phial of elixir 
of life which Indra had sent down to her. With a few drops of this liquid 
her lover is restored to life and her. 

Prang thang, according to Leyden, relates to the adventures of the 
persons who went to the land of the Yaks or Rakshas in search of the 
fruit called Prang thang (the hiiah sittr of the Malays) for which a certain 
princess being pregnant had a longing. The Hesperian boon was granted 
by the Yaks on condition that they should have the child when born. 
They receive the child — but it is subsequently restored to its parents. 

Nang sip sang . — The twelve Princesses. It is related in this bo k 
that twelve children were exposed and left in the forest to perish by their 
parents who were pressed by famine. 

A Yak finds them and educates them (for there are good Yaks, 
although the term implies generally a creature partly human, partly bestial, 
a satyr, or a wood demon or giant.) When grown up there these his proteges 
elope, and being pursued by him they enter the skin of a huge buffalo 
and lie concealed — next in that of an elephant — and after various adven- 

B 2 
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tures reach the kingdom of Phra Rotthasen— who takes the liberty of 
making all of them his wives. It so happens that a female Yak who has 
assumed the form of a lovely woman, arrives in His Majesty’s dominions. 
The king is captivated as may be supposed. 

She becomes the favorite in the palace— and being determined to get 
rid of all her rivals works by a stratagem the ruin of the king’s twelve 
wives. Feigning a dangerous illness she persuades the infatuated 
Monarch to order the eyes of his other wives to be torn out on the 
plea that she cannot recover unless the eyes of twelve persons by one 
mother are applied to her body. The Princesses are cast into prison after 
their sight is destroyed — and this barbarity is noticed in the story to be 
a just punishment — because they had been accustomed to string the fish 
— caught in angling — through their eyes !* The youngest Princess it 
seems spiked only one eye of the fish she caught — and it was owing to 
this circumstance that the executioners accidentally left one of her’s unin- 
jured. These Princesses bear children in prison much about the same 
time — and all but the youngest devour their oft’spring through excess of 
hunger — Phra-rot, the son of this younger Princess, grows up to manhood, 
but the cruel Queen hearing of his adventurous disposition lays a snare 
to get rid of him. 

She feigns a second illness and alleges that she cannot recover unless 
the caciiunted oranges and mangoes which a distant region produces are 
plucked and brought to her. 

The King orders the great gong to be sounded, and a reward is pro- 
claimed for whoever will undertake the perilous journey. Phra-rot at 
once, as the Queen foresaw, others to go — and then she pretending great 
anxiety for his safety, gives him a letter to her daughter MarI, a Yak— 
in which the latter is directed to slay and devour the bearer. Phra-rot 
sets out, and in passing through a forest encounters a Roosee (or Rishi). 


* It were v eil if tlip Siamese or even other more enlightened nations would put the humane 
sentiment herein implied into practice. 
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The holy man invites him into his cell — and upon enquiring whether 
the youth is bound, is shewn the letter to MarI. He suspects some decep- 
tion, and therefore opens and reads the letter, for which he substitutes 
another, directing therein the Yah to shew every degree of kindness and 
attention to the stranger bearing it, and to consider him as precious as a 
diamond. Rot reaches in due time the Palace of the Yah, who treats him 
with consideration and eventually falls in love with, and marries him con- 
trary to the advice of her soothsayers. Phra-rot happens to be walking^ 
one day in the garden reflecting on what he ought to do, when melodious 
strains of music strike his ear — and on arriving at the spot whence these 
proceed, he finds a tree loaded with the fruit which he had come in quest 
of. He now returns to the palace and plies Mar! with wine in which a 
soporific drug has been steeped — and during its operation he steals a 
sufficient quantity of the fruit, and conveys it otf, together with the eijes of 
the twelve Princesses which he found suspended on a bough — also an 
enchanted rod — a bow with unerring arrows, a drug which could restore 
lost vision, and others which could produce fire, water, and various requi- 
sites at the will of the possessor. 

MXrt awaking from her sleep, pursues the fugitive, again contrary to her 
soothsayers advice. Already she seems to have him within her grasp, when 
a portion of one of the drugs being cast on the ground by Rot, innumerable 
sharp stakes start up and oppose her progress for a while. She gets the bet- 
ter of these by counter spells, and again approaches Rot who by assistance 
of another drug hurls an uptorn mountain at her. This also is removed by 
a counter drug. Rot now interposes a sea betwixt him and his pursuer, 
who not being provided with more counter spells is consequently foiled. 

Rot arrives at his father’s palace and presents to him the Hesperian 
fruit. It is carried to the Queen— w ho immediately feels that the spell 
which gave her the assumed shape in w hich she had ensnared the Monarch 
in the meshes of love w as now dissolved. Instantly her features enlarge 
— huge tusks project from her mouth and she stands confessed before the 
King in all her natural deformity. 
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The King aghast at the sight calls on PiiaA-ROT for assistance, -who 
touches tlie Yale with one end of the enchanted rod — and by thus killing 
her enables the twelve Princesses to regain their places in the palace, 
together with eyes which Phra-rot replaces in the sockets and heals 
up with one of the drugs brought with him. 

However extravagant or puerile this story is, it still affords traces of 
the prevalent ideas of the people amongst whom it originated — and it has 
seemingly been derived from Indian legends. 

Nang Cham pa- 1 hang, or the Princess of the golden champa flower. 
This Princess finds an alligator’s egg which she keeps until it is hatched. 
The alligator grows large, and then escapes to the river, and afterwards 
distresses the peasants, killing and devouring numbers. The people inform 
the King of the country that the animal will not leave the river unless 
he sacrifices his daughter to appease it. To save his people the King orders 
the Princess to descend to the bank of the river. She takes with her a 
favorite cat Naiig-wMa, and entices the animal on shore, which follows 
her beyond her father’s territory. Here she plunges into a lake and is 
received into the cup of a lotus. The alligator pursuing falls on the spikes 
of the huge flower and is killed. The cat dissuades the Princess from 
returning home after the cruelty shewn towards her. She is caught by 
Chang thau singhon Yaksa, a Raksha, who adopts her as his daugh- 
ter. Phra Chaiva CHET, King of a neighbouring territory, having gone 
upon a hunting expedition gives chace to a golden deer Avhich crosses his 
path. This deer is Indra in disguise, who leads the King to the Yaks 
palace where he disappears, and as usual, a love scene ensues, which 
ends in the Princess returning with the King to his city. The Queen 
of the latter becomes jealous and falsely accuses her rival of having 
been brought to bed of a log of wood : — matters are however amicably 
adjusted. 

Lok sun kJio — The young tiger and bull. Leyden notices this as an 
account of the friendship which existed hetw ixt a tiger and bull, and of 
their being afterwards changed into men by a Rishi. 
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Phra phiiH X'*/'r«yi--History of a King of this name and his Queen 
Nang Sang Suriva. 

Phria Phali, and Siikkrip, or the adventures of Bali and Sugriva. 

TImh kroon^- oou — History of a Raksha who stole a Princess. 

Khun plicn relates the adventures of the famous Siamese general of 
that name. His wars with Luos and other states. He leads into captivity 
Nang sa-e faa “ the princess of the jewel necklace,” daughter of the 
King of Laos — who is given in marriage to the general’s son. He also 
surprises the prince of Sokkolliai (the latter now an integral province of 
Siam) and carries off his daughter Nang kao kirIya — lit. princess of the 
inestimable diamond of Pravgi. 

Trei Wong — History of a prince who caught a white elephant. 

Chein-narat. 

Pltrn-Pholisat—Whiory of one of the incarnations of Buddha. 

So- 1 Id n. 

Ilde-sang — Leyden observes that this book relates the adventures of 
the Prince, “ who was born in a shank or shell and remained in it until 
maturity.” The Prince however came into the world, only alo7ig trilh 
a shank shell. He is exposed in the forest, is miraculously preserved, 
is adopted by a chief of the AcL't/.v, or snakes. The Tiiewald.vs or 
Dewas send him afterwards in a gold ship into the regions of the 
Rukshas, a seven days passage beneath a mountain. He returns and 
goes through many adventures. 

Sang shi Cliai, or history of a prince who came into the world along 
with a shank shell and a bow and arrow. He travels into the country 
of the Rakshas in search of his aunt Ke san Samunta, who had been 
carried away by evil genii. His battles with them are related, the death 
of the Yaks — and his visiting the Prince of the Ndgas in his palace 
beneath the waters. Here he plays a game of chess with the jirince ; the 
stakes are the shank with the bow and arrows on the one hand, and the 

country of the Nd/gns on the other. The prince loses. Sang sIn Chai 

c -2 
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vishes liim to give his wife in lieu of his kingdom. This he refuses. The 
former draws the how and sends an arrow forth which instantly assumes 
the form of Ganida or Khnit, the terror of the snake tribe. The bird tries 
to pounce on the prince, who however makes his escape. Sang SfN Cuai 
then carries off Nang Suphan, the Snake (Jueen. 

M aranut and Wdranet — The history of two twin brothers. 

•/ 

Nang Oot/ifu' — History of a princess of the Ndgas. 

C/ua'oA' is derived from the Bali history of a prince, one of the 
Avatars of Huddha 

Mlilhang — History of a Yak ])rincess. 

Nang on. 

11 didc/iL-iot. 

PROSB. 

Prose is amongst the Siamese confined almost entirely to treatises on 
Law and Physic, and to writings connected with the common details of 
business. 

They arc exceedingly methodical and tedious in their epistolary 
style. And when the correspondence is of a political nature, each succes- 
sive letter minutely records the substance of all the preceding ones and of 
such conferences as may have taken place. 

They have a few fables in prose. 

!^ A^G Cua:'.ii’a-tuang, or the Princess of the golden flower. 

POLTRY AND MUSIC. 

It uould be foreign to the jn’esent purpose Avere any attempt here 
made to compare Indo-Chinese poetry Avith that of the more Avestern Avorld. 
It Avill be sufficient to exhibit such extracts from the most approved 
Siamese poetical works as may allow the reader an opportunity of drawing 
his own inferences respecting the real rank which they are entitled to 
lio.d. Ihc late Dr. I'inlaason who accompanied Mr. Craavfurd's mission 
to Siam A ei y correctly observes that the vocal music of the Siamese is 
plaintive and the iastrumental lively, playful, soft and SAveet. The few 
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Siamese airs which accompany this paper were after a great deal of trouble 
written out for me by a well known Malayan proficient of Penang named 
Primus (since dead), assisted by Siamese musicians. Mr. Cram furd I 
believe has observed that Siamese music is pitched on a key unknown to 
barbarous nations. 

The groundwork of the TIku prosodial system seems to me to be that 
of tlie Sanscrit, although it has Ireen modified in some measure by the 
peculiar structure of the new medium to which it has been adapted. Such 
a system could not fail to undergo a change rvhen forced from the service 
of an attenuated syllabic into that of a monosyllabic language. M. De L. 
Louuere in his historical relation of Siam considered that if the poetry of 
a language (*) consisting of monosyllables, and full of accented vowels 
and compound dipthongs, consisted not in rbyme, he could not comprehend 
how it could consist in quantity ns did the Greek and J^atin poems. 

The 7Von' language is not exactly in this predicament, for it contains 
an inexhaustible source from which dissyllables and compound words 
may be draM U, namely, the Bali ; but, granting that such an advan- 
tage did not exist, the Siamese language is competent to yield 
poetry without rhyme, and that by an artifice combining the quantity 
employed by the Greek and Latin poets (^dio pronounced their 
words either in a high, low or middle tone, or in tones intermediate 
to these by an union of the high and low) M’ith the accentual system 
of the English. For as the Thai language is pronounced according 
to a nearly* invariable scheme of long and short vou'cls, and is assisted by 
a powerful body of tones and accents, it is clear that it must be tree from 
any uncommon restraint of the nature alluded to. 

If again verse consists ‘ chiefly in the arrangement of the syllables 
‘ into feet, and the proper and harmonious distribution of the pauses by 
‘ means of which the recurrence or rather identity in respect of certain 
‘ qualities of the lines or stanzas, of Mhich the poem is composed. 


* lie here treats of Siamese language. 
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‘ enables the car to distinguish the close of each series of feet, and to 
‘ anticipate that close at stated intervals,’ then is the Thai langiLage per- 
fectly capable of such a combination. Tlie Thai poetry is so supplied 
V, ith rhytiim that it might and frequently does exist without rhyme. 

There are two prominent styles in the poetic works of this language — 
the epic* and the dramatic. 

The greatest proportion of the ^saw^m So-iol, or heroic poems, 
resemble the Chcrilms of India. They are not confined to one species 
of measure, as shall be shewn. 

The unities are not often much attended to — and the generally diffuse 
style of their works is unfavorable to the action. 

As most of the different sorts of metre used in their poetical works 
consist of a great many feet, there is an opportunity afforded of correcting 
the consequent heaviness, by a proper distribution of the pauses, or the 
Yut hai cliai as they are termed. These most commonly divide the lines 
into two equal parts, excepting when they approach to the hexameter, 
when two or more pauses in a line are required for the melody. A word 
is very rarely divided by a pause — an advantage, if not a beauty, peculiar 
to the monosyllabic system. The sense too is seldom disjoined to assist 
in the movement of the feet. 

There appears to be no c.a;sural pause where the preceding syllable is 
lone;. Ihe last word ol a verso, or of a stanza is usually pronounced in a 
Iciig'.'icned tone— and there is no arbitrary cadencej observed. This 
jnolongatiou of the tone in some instances appears to supply the want of a 
long syllable, although it ccrtaiidy is attended with the disadvantage of 
increasing the chime. The capital accent is in most cases laid upon the 
word immediately preceding the emsure. Some strongly accented or in- 
tonated syliables arc short by rule; — tims Tlira. It requires a strict 
attention to tlie verse to distinguish in many cases the vowels u, a, e, ai. 


* C. ilLil Aitlinn — III' ^hjdi and rii-umj ruu. 
•J- Lung but. 
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The prevailing tone in which the Heroic or Epic poems are recited 
and read is high ; but there is too much chiming in the whole to please an 
European ear. 

Although the accent may fall on a consonant, the word in which it 
occurs is short under any circumstance, if its chief vowel be short. 

THE BOT-RANG OR DRAMA. 

The Siamese have attained to a considerable degree of perfection in 
dramatic exhibitions — and are in this respect envied by their neighbours 
the Hannans, Laos and Camhojans, who all employ Siamese actors when 
they can be got. 

The Bot- rang may be translated a melo-dramatic opera. The sub- 
jects ai'e taken from tlieir romantic histories. They are acted on many 
occasions of ceremony and at the great festivals — and the performance of 
one piece will sometimes last for ten days. Princes have a hall appropria- 
ted for such public exhibitions — but temporary sheds are most commonly 
erected Avitli stages inside for the actors, when the populace are to be 
gratified. The Lok lo or actors are not always speakers ; for it sometimes 
happens that they have only to adapt their gesticulations to what is spoken 
by the prompters, and so well is this conducted that the deception is not 
easily discovered at the distance where the spectators stand : nor was I 
aware of it until an attendant pointed it out to me. 

A chorus of twelve or more persons, and aided by a full band of music 
attends. The female characters are generally represented by boys in 
women’s attire. The dresses arc rich and becoming, and the dances grace- 
ful and easy, surpassing in every respect the shuffling of the feet, 
and frequently distortion of the body exhibited in the Indian natch— 
and which is or.ly supportable when it shews off to every advantage 
the fine shapes and handsome features of the Hindu female votaries of 
Kamdeo. 

The music would be very pleasing -were one or two of the Avind 
instruments laid aside, especially the Pi chanai, a harsh sort of hautboy. 

D 2 
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The Sliccndo, coiiiposed of a number of metallic bowls disposed on a 
circular frame of bamboo which are beaten by a mafiled stick, is an 
instrument of considerable compass. 

The employs every variety of Siamese measure — and the 

greatest attention has been paid to suit the language to the actions, feelings 
or subjects displayed. To each style also distinct and apposite musical 
airs are appropriated. These airs are not all of Siamese origin : — thus 
there is the Laii or Laos air, the Lukhdii or Ligor, and the Mon or 
Pegu-an airs. The music, vocal and instrumental, of the Siamese is more 
pleasing, because more natural than that of the Chinese. A Chinese when 
singing strains his voice, pitching it at so high a key at the outset, that 
forced and unnatural tones must be afterwards resorted to ; and as if aware 
of its effects, ha immediately rings a brazen peal from deafening instru- 
ments, which at once and without further comment convinces a foreigner 
that he is as far behind many Asiatic nations in harmonic feeling, polish 
and taste, as he is superior to most of these in many of the acts most 
conducive to public prosperity and to private convenience and luxury. 
The Siamese seem to have no idea of written music : so that in reading one 
of their operas or dramas much of the efiect which a knowledge and use 
of them would produce is lost on a stranger. Above each particular 
stanza or chapter the name of the air to be used is noted. 

Amongst the other kinds of Thai composition are the 3Iu ph&tkan 
— a sort of heroic verse depending more on the order of the syllables (called 
than on rhyme or Klan. This kind is generally used 
in sacred works. They have likewise Phling or lyric verses or songs, 
Plengna pastorals, Plengo or elegiac verses — and Plengot or lamentations. 
The note below* will shew that the Thai are a people who delight in poetry 


* Ndtigsu so-at, ... Romance — history. 
JJi'if rang, Dramatic opera. 


Ni llum, 

iVi yai, .... 
Ru-ang rent, 


\ 


Epic or lieroie composi- 
tion. 


)n,...'^ Tropes — figures. 
’ ' ” I Allegory-fables. 


R//d( thdni loa,... 

o-nt toil, 

yoh ton, . . . 

jMetaplior — similitude. 

Klid nung, ^ Division of a subject. 

Kddri nung, 3 Unities. 
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— the birthright of all rude people, and the elegant refiner of the mind in 
polished life — and that they have improved what nature has bestowed by 
coniining it within established rules. 

Their musical instruments are well enough adapted to their style of 
composition. A list of them will be found at the end of this paper. 


History of Narinthom Phomi and Iris queen Kappha. 

Bot-^ cmgsu So-at or Yani. 

In tins we find verses of four lines each, the latter having alternately 
five and six words or syllables. Metre is not essential to this species of 
verse at the close of each line, but the last word in the first line rhymes 
with that which immediately precedes the cassure in the second — while 
the last words of the second and third line rhyme together. It may 
a])pear aflectation to make use in a disquisition on the poetry of a 
rude na'non, ot the prosodial terms applied to Greek and Latin poetry, 
but without their adoption it would be impossible to aiioi’d the means 
of comparing the Siamese system of prosody w ith that of other Asi- 
atic nations. 

The order of the feet in the four first lines is thus — 


1st line, Trocheus — .Vmphimacer. 


2d ditto, Baechius — Dactyl. 

V u 1! __ \y v-* 

3d ditto, Spondee — Amphibrach. 



4th ditto, Araphimacer — Dactj'l. 

v 11 __ \j 


Sot, ... 
Kham, 


f A chapter — a stanza — 
also poetry — story. 

Word — sentence. 


Wah, 


f Line — or member of a 
1 sentence. 


Khan, Rhyme. 

Kldn mai j)hat\ Verse— depending on 

han, J quantity. 


Kham khlong, ... An acrostic. 


Sopha ,... . 
Khun hot. 


f Measured composition 
i used forreligiousbooks. 

f March of the feet of a 
I line. 


Long hot, Close of a verse. 

Plai wah, Last word of a line. 

Khrung hot, Hemistic. 

Sang wah, Distich. 

Kham yau, Length of syllables. 

San, Quantity. 

JUhtu, Power of vowel sounds. 

Tthai nak, Tones— in the key. 

Hai hau, Tone and cadence. 
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The following is a quotation from the above book. — The air is Yani. 


Verse 1st. 

Miia nan || nnang hhap pita 
fang Raa-chaxt |1 kruup long plildn 
Phaan Man 1| chau chdm fJidn 
mid rdk ni \\ taam. prd ong. 


Veu.^e 

j\Icn Plird dir || Sii/g (In 
rltdi tnia «di|l tin prd-sdng 
Mai hhdt-sd-thd || cltai Jtlong 
tang trong ]| td Rdchd 


‘ The Princess Khapphaa respectfully adfiressed his majesty in these words. Your highness 
is of a liberal and munificent disposition, to which your devoted wife is ever ready to pay homage 

and she is watchful to regulate her wiiolc conduct so as to render it agreeable to you. Should 

your generous mind be deprived of the means of performing liberal actions, it shall be my study to 
be instrumental in devising others. Can you doubt that she who wmuld sell herself into slavery to 
assist you, were your highness in distress, docs not sympathize in all that happens to you ; through 
this life and in all future states of cvistence my services and duties will be paid to you alone.’ 

The following quotation from the same work is in another measure 
to the Surang khanang air, and in which spondees- predominate. It 
is an irregular one. 

1 . 2 . 


Mda nan 1| Eenthd phraam 
khrdn dai \\fdng Idiwltam 
tilde hhdm jj phrd you 
phradrn than || khati pdi* 
khaithen H rot [c/ia] nad 
from del II did Ruu-diaa 
diun didm || gin di 


Thario nap || an ihdng 
phdii nung f || doe pdng 
thiin mi-a |1 ke si 
dk maa || gun kdl 
thcidn thdi j| yin di 
ho thuao II kd si 
rap plddn || tkdn dial 


[IsDRA, having taken tlie form of a Brahman, approaches the King and a^ks for 1000 pieces 
of money.] , 

1 “ When the disguised Indra heard the kind words addressed to him by His Majesty, he 

approached the throne. The monarch rejoiced at the occasion afforded of bestowing charity on so 
holy a person. 

2. — “ He immediately counted out 1000 pieces of gold, and after having placed them on the 
crown of his head, he delivered them into the hands of the Brahman.” 


* ai is a short vowel compound, wdiicli is here long by position. 

f In the original the accent is laid on the consonant, making the vowel short, but the time 
is equal to a long syllabic. 
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Chdbang . — -[16 Syllables]. 

1 Ti'O : P3 r : Spond : mua tia/i || som-det [chn^ chain dan 

2 Pvr : Iamb; pen thuk || rani iluiam 

^ ^ ^ _ 

3 Pyr : Pyr : Anapfes : ... chak khrni ^fang than \ thet sa nd 

2 

1 Pj r : Iamb : Aiiap : decha |1 phni bua | ra meet taa 

2 Tro : Iamb ; ran pai || mte chua 

3 Iamb : Tribrach : thung ddf |{ ammarhi | ho si 

3 

Pyr : Tribr : lam : thok chan {| ummarin | un mu 

Spon : Spon : ddt than |{ ho si 

Spon : Spon : ran hhrn || sin laa 

4 

Tro : P\'r ; Iamb mna nan || song than \ phnn tad 

Spond : Iamb sang tad || th/p mua 

Iamb : Spond ; Iamb. ... hen than |i phosdung ( som phdun 
“ When His Majesty rapturously listened to religious recitations, his soul was purified, and 
Indra became instantly apprised of it by the increase of the heat in his mansion. 

“ All his resplendent abodes glared with unwonted fire. The God with the thousand eyes 
looked down to the earth, and rejoiced to observe tlie King gradually approaching, by the efficacy 
of austerities and charitable deeds, the enviable condition of a Buddha.” 

The next verses from the same are also in the Chabang of 16 words to 
a verse. 

1 . 

mn-a nan || Som-det | [c/m*] phomi 

'U ^ — 

hap nang || theiel 

^ ^ T>7 

hhau pai || nai moo-ung — maha Jr'tiraam 

2 . 

Phra chau 1| thadu chung rang tJuiam 
wa thdciii II mahdui Phrdam 

UU 

Thai h,ha || wai chai — ru naa 


* Cha is hardly pronounced in the recitation. 
E 2 
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»«Ta Phraam || rang thwam — ak maa 
waa ihaiin || cJuik peii ] k/tas 
khaii thaan maak noe tliau dai 

[King NarIntiiom impelled by strong devotion resigns the government of his country to 
Indra disguised. 

He then wanders with his Queen into the forests — and here it is that Indra having appeared 
again in likeness of the Brahman desires to return the gold, which gave his Queen an opportunity 
as appears in a previous quotation, of displaying her devotion to her Lord.] 

“ The King having reached the dominions of the Maha Brahma exclaimed, on seeing two of 
its inhabitants — O Hindu. If you wish to purchase slaves take us. The wife of the Hindu 
enquired what price they set upon their persons.” 

The following is a specimen of a measure generally found in poetry, 
consisting of twenty-eight stanzas or verses of seven lines each — (marked 
28 syllables.) 

1 . 2 . 


Mua nan || pho ban 
fang kkriik || tha cKaan 
krill kart || sakro tltua 
chimg || waa Idu 
pfid thdu II phruk tfiaa 


than khang |1 ~ chaan 
kfiiia lum II khcmg thaan 
phra noun || lua chai 
bat nl II phruk thda 
phd a& II hhda pdi 


thaan en-\\-dii hhuu chai pen || khd thai 

ynaddi [| foonfai hhda thung || thaan ndd 

‘ The King mildly replied to the harsh expressions of the enraged devotee — O Sir, I beseech 
you to be calm. It is so long since you left the place, that the circumstance escaped my memory. 
But now you may have my services in lieu of the debt which I owe to you.’ 


In this species, the first and the second lines rhyme together — the 
word preceding the pause in the third generally agrees in metre with the 
last word of the second line — the third and fifth and sixth rhyme together 
— as do the fourth and sixth. The verses consist of four words each, and 
here we have the dissyllable endu divided by the cesure. 

Phildap — Elegiac — Plaintive of 28 Syllables. 

Long syllables prevail in this style. The 1st and 2d lines chime — as 
do the 3d and 6th. The last word of tlie 4th chimes with the 2d of the 5th. 
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In the last stanza an attempt is made to assimilate the sound to the sense, 
thus rin rin — the dropping of tears — and kVing klu-dk su-ak dm — writhing 
and rolling on the ground. 

1 . 2 . 


Tro; Imab, ... mua nan \\the^cli 

W 

Amph : nang munng || ru-ang si 

Dact : Baco : ... tho-dn that |1 sd maul trda 

W 

Troeh : Iamb:... Adng chep 1| oothdn 

Pyr: rddn rddn |{ Man mua 

hen ndd || -amt cliaa 


yok kdn II um thdn 
snog sdan j| he ndng 
ndm ttm || rtn rin 
ndng chip |j u than 
lorn nan || kldng thdng 
hltng klu-dk II su-dk din 


nan k,hrdng || khdng din kin te || ndm tad. 

‘ As the beautiful Princess lay pierced with anguish on the edge of the road, the hearts of the 
spectators were rent by compassion. Now she endeavoured to support her tender frame with her 
hands, while tears, as if apparently to quench the thirst produced by pain, dropped fresh from her 
eyes, and now writhing and rolling on the ground, she excited the deepest sympathy of beholders. 

The above is an accouchement, rather a curious subject for poetry, 
but the Siamese have no idea of any description of this nature being inde- 
licate. 


Rddp. 


Is a softly flowing strain — adapted to the following measure in the 
Narinthom — [28 syllables.] 

In the following quotation it may be well observed, how the prolon- 
gation of a short vowel at the end of a line supplies the place of a long one. 

1 . 2 . 

ORDfR ^ V “ ^ 

Dact; Spond. ... mua nan* \ Bachaa Iamb. ADapaes: ... So-tm ndng ^ mahisl 

Dact: Iamb. ... cheng nai \\ pamjaa Diamb : khap pha \\ ^he wi 

Spend : Iamb. ... ro t,he || ne chai Spend. Spend. ... mi si y s6-phd 


Spend: Pyr. ... ting led ^ set sap 
Pyr : Amphibr: ... ra dap |1 dd-ii wai 


^c. 4rc. 


* In this and several other instances the Siamese overlook the final letter. This ought else 
to have been a Dactyl — and in such words as ro-ung-moo-ung, the short vowel is passed rapidly 
over and the stress either on the diphthong or final consonant. 
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Dact : Spond. . . hhaau c/iak H kkiakjhhd 
Iamb : Spond. ... nai c/iau || tce-lua 

“ Bent on devoting his life to religious duties. His Ma.jpsty prepared to abdicate his throne. 
Having accomplished this design, he ascended the diamond chariot, graced by the presence of the 
accomplished Queen, resplendent with jewels — and proceeded to the place where the ceremony was 
to take effect.” 

The following is a specimen too of the 1 a~ni air, and is extracted from 
the dramatic poem of W aranut and Warmiel : 

1 . 

'-y \j 

Thau mi j| hau clia trat 

yj \J ^ 

tarn rut 1| sang le-6 \ than nan 
Sadet (clui) II ckaak ku-e \ suivan 

pat yang || rang ke-o j auckua 

2 . 

maa than || Mn sang chan 
ha clmn chom || thi rom yah 
do-ei cha pat || pang mn-ung faa 
mingmuit clmi || scan riuin citai 

fai waa maa || ming keo 
hen Tf’aranet || pho song chai 
sang nang || chom pru phrai 
sum raan chat 1| phi rom yaa 

“ Waranct is desirous of making a trip to Tawatingsa, (trayatrimsa) the heaven in which his 
father who is a Theicn, or happy spirit, dwells. 

His Majesty descending from his brilliant Palace, went to the place where the golden Pegasus 
stood, prepared for his flight to the celestial regions. The glorious horse of the sky, betrayed extra- 
vagant marks of joy on perceiving the princely burden he was to bear — and his breast dilated 
with pride and satisfaction, when his Majesty and his beauteous Queen approached.” 

Nutio kri an air, [28 syllables to a verse.] 

The example which follows has been extracted from the Romance called 
Narinlhom — and is nearly the same measure as several preceding ones ; 

sail rat || ( cha) hen Icia 
cliaak chon || (la) thd raa 
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t(mm md‘ [| ra khaa lat 
hen ton || Phutsua 
iiaacfloyn || phi I'om pai 

^ \j \j \j 

iok flok II tok nai 
Maa hlilaat || daut sadfui 

“ Narinthom and his Queen found during their journey an inviting tree, (ficus 

Indicus or rather pipul,) which had shed heaps of its purple fruit on the ground. The King 
expressed, to his amiable consort, his pleasure at the sight — observing also that he would climb the 
tree and pluck some of the ripest for his beloved.” 

A measure of seven lines to the Yesunta air. 

Of this measure an example may be taken from the Historical 
Romance called Wdrache-iin. 

1. 

bat nan || wa-ra-chee-un, 

oat rai || pJiun ra wan cheet choot chan 

\J 

hea than || the xvdn trai troon saa 

2 . 

— . s/ — 

ran reng |j kheng ka dang pen nuk naa 

rttn chit doe\ dichad 

heng chaiyad (| chau nuk thung 

3 . 

cluing Intha ([ chau than ram-phung 

maiioot pho dal khrai nuk thug 

OW , # w OV/ 1 , J — T 

aac ta maa enung kiit atsa-chan 

“ Warache-un tired of a long residence iii one of the heavenly mansions, was anxious to visit 
the earth. His couch became hot, hard and comfortless — and his heart burned within him, when 
he brought to recollection his family, which wandered about on the earth.” 

Sep fid. 

In the Ru-ansr or Cheritra called Khun Chaang- and Khun Phen, or 
a history of these two persons, who were courtiers to Phraphan Wlsi, a 
King of Siam, about 400 years ago, is described a contest betwixt the two 
former, who should have Nan JVan thdng, a celebrated beauty, to wife. 
After a series of stratagems neither obtained her — as the King foreseeing that 
the ruin of his country would be the consequence of these civil broils, directed 

F 
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the object of their quarrel to be put to death. The father of the unfortu- 
nate girl eventually procures a pardon for her, but arriving too late at the 
place of execution, an opportunity is afforded for the author to expatiate on 
the melancholy result. In one of the first stanzas we find K/tra tin nan. 

lamp. Anapoest ... 1 Khun Phen || sen sa tlwan 

Trocli : Dactyl ‘1 dai j'ang || ha na mk 

Amphim : Troch ; Troch : Z nd cha hhrai |1 chop plmh |1 turn hhwun 

Tro : Tro : Tro : Tro: Tribrach, 4 so sd-ng'i-um che-um tod chdu thuk an, 

Tro : Pyr : Spend. Anap 5 chad ram || phdrdnaa mac |1 nd endu 

6 som pen [| lok thaam 1| Sdhkdthdi 

7 naa song saan chat 1| doei raikho 

8 clidi dai || dai || ro-um rah rd-um to 

“ The illustrious Khon Phen was overcome with love on hearing these words from the 
mouth of that beauteous one, and delicately encircling her neck with his arm and expressing his 
desire to imprint a kiss on her lips, praised her for her prudence, humility and dignified conduct, 
proofs of her being a daughter of Sokkathai, adding that his affections were stronger since hers 
were not yet engaged to another. 

The Lady is \isited by Khun Phen, repulses a little unbecoming ardor on his part, and by 
appropriate expostulation. 

Meantime the princess was alarmed by KhCn Phen attempting to clasp her to his breast. 

“ Refrain my Lord, slie said, and do not give me room to believe that your generous offer of ransom 
has only been a snare laid for my ruin. Having rescued me from danger, and bound me to you 
in gratitude, would you tarnish your fame by improper conduct. Do you suppose that I can 
sufior an insult, or that I can admit of your addresses ivithout the knowledge of my father, who 
impressed on my mind the right line of behaviour towards your sex, and strictly prohibited me 
from following ray own inclinations. Can a blessing accompany my union with you, unless it 
shall be with the consent of my parents. They have promised to approve of my choice. Be 
prudent therefore I beseech you.” 

Khamphak. 

The following passage to which this air is adopted, has been extracted 
from the Ramakeyum or Ramuijana which contains great variety of metre, 

1 Pkra sCt cha phu ang || kru-ang praddp songpra thdp I] doeiphon Id phm nan 

2 pie phra phah |[ phrd phdthun 

3 chdm lu-ang ha lu-ap j] nui yunet phldn 
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2 . 

1 cliiing It II hen no-an lit hong || an song ong-khcl iciliia ?ruii 

2 phak chau pht-ang chan 

\J ^ 

3 chem chtng || cham rat hhui 

C* 

1 mu-an nung || si dda chau ue phu yachai 

2 md hu-e kudt || d-nnut ndi 

3 thi rim thaa || than thu long song 

Phra Ram or Rama, is the hero in this piece, as he is in the original 
Hindu romance Thots-akan or Havana, tyrant of Ceylon, and a Yak or 
rakhsha carries Ram’s wife olf. * One day the king who is inconsolable at 
her loss, descends to the bank of the river to bathe. 

“ When the king had reached the brink of the stream, and had delivered Ids upper garments 
and ornaments into the hands of his attendants he was about to j)luugc into the water, when he 
observed a corpse floating down, the shape and features of which exactly resembled those of his 
queen. Lovely were her features even in death, resplendent as the moon when she casts her 
radiance from a full orb. 

Distracted at the sight, the King exclaimed, O form of my long cherished, now lost Sita- 
DEVi, u<lrat evil destiny has thrown thy remains on the white sand in presence of thy former lord. 

Thus did Bexg Yakai by spells deceive the king by assuming the likeness of his queen, and 
cheek for a time the ardor with which he sought to rescue her from the Yahd 

Hoxi^aman or Hanuman endeavours to undeceive the king, sagaci- 
ously observing, that there must be something unnatural in the circum- 
stance, because the tide was then flowing and the body came down against 
the flood. He therefore advises His Majesty to burn the body. The 
experiment is tried, tvhen the Yak or rakhsha who had assumed the 
likeness of Sitadevi instantly resumed her own form and vanished. 

On another occasion the King having returned from a battle which 
he had been obliged to fight with his father-in-law Thau kkoong Phaan, 
is met by a band of the maids of honor or attendants upon his Queen, 
who chant the following strain Avhile preceding him to his palace. 

Rdngot — Air. 

Principal, .... Of loa phra yat || yau wa rdut 
Chorus, me cham wa-ra-ndt I1 sanehaa 
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Principal, .... yii Inng hhuatung H te-so-kfiic 

Ciiovns, ...... tliung hu-ang bau tliua |l in phoa nak 

Principal, .... Khro-an hhram jihram ktn || te chon hi net 

Chorus, ...... Sen thuk kha sen tlia wet j] phi-ang ok hak 

Principal, .... hint rod sang phra-ong H fhha') songlak 

Chorus, ...... yo nui mu yak 1| saat sa than 


“ Welcome back O mighty king with victory crowned, unceasingly with us, your devoted 
slaves, has your anxious Queen lamented your absence. 

Tears quenched the thirst which a thousand apprehensions for your safety excited in our 
agitated frames, while dread that you might have fallen into the snares of the Yak, chased away 
repose, and rent our bosoms.” 


Flap. 

This is an air appropriated to much the same sort of metre as the 
preceding quotation, the couplets are sung twice. 

Chad. 

Under this title are stanzas of various length and measure. 

In U'nnarut are comprised in this style stanzas containing from two 
to eighteen verses. The verses are generally distiches, and lines run alter- 
nately nearly thus 7-t-9 or 8, 7-J-7, 0-f 7, 11 -f 7, or 8-j-7. 


Ex 


1 e/t ong hha long nu-a || patclia than an hha chan do-&i kiln |1 hiiphdd 

2 run ran saw wa rot || sukhon thda maa lai o Ida || phra kd kdun 

3 heo hhu Idap chum piui || saraphin cha rung do-ei choei Min jj hamwdan 


The King having retired to the Queen's apartment. 

“ Their Majesties reclined their heads on pillows, while the delicious perfume of I'oses, and 
of every variety of cxtiuisitel}' scented flowers refreshed the senses. 

The fragrant nosegays peeping out from amidst the decorations displayed the Keo (chaleas 
paniculata) and Khulaap the Champaa (michelia champaca) and the Seraphin (a yellowish 
flower produced on a tree.) 


Tlie king desiring repose, the succeeding couplets are sung to the air 
called Phrd ihdnsr. 

O 

“ The soft voices of the band were in unison with the melody of the music — and it seemed as 
“ if heavenly harmony was produced by mortals. 

“ Sweet was the melody — soft ami just the measure — and tremulously responsive were the 
“ voices to the music’s notes.” 
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Phat Chad. 

Laudator }!. — The singers proceed : 

Like diadems of inestimable value — are your noble persons. The pinnacles of the State— 
the rulers of men, props of the Empire — and the massive towering pillars amongst Princes. 

Long Song. 

“ Descending to the Bath.” 

The Stanza from which we are now to quote consists of 16 verses 
in couplets, in all 118 syllables. The order of the last is varied, being 
alternately 9 + 7 or 9+8, or 8+0, or 7 + 7, 7+8, 9 + 7, 7+9, 8+8, 8+9, 

J^ra (hum tliang || proi la-ang || wda ri rin 

w o w — 

Lop lai mon thin || k/iat si 

tniici mang phang sin || thungin si 

su hhon thdan mddll 1| tra lopong (hha} 

“ The ptire water fell in gentle showers from the golden lotus bath — respecting his majesty — 
rich perfumes were then sprinkled over him — and he came forth beaming like the sun.” 

Sala buronff. 

This air is coupled with the following verse descriptive of the ceremo- 
ny of consulting a soothsayer previous to Thotsamok receiving the crown 
which his father wore. 

\_dai «-e] dai riik konthau hai buh || bai si khwan 
J’arohitta kachutthi-an |1 sd-tvan (na) 
ttei teen Mo |1 an-b-lda 

'J — O ^ O ~ ^ 

yok kbun hham rop |1 chop si-an 
song we-an te sai pai khwaa 

“ The Parohita soon appears ; and now, he exclaims, is the time propitious — haste to bring 
forth the offerings,* and let us light the oblationary candles and diamond tapers.f These were 
speedily brought and carried in procession around the King.” 


* Fruits and other eatables. 

f Tliese tapers are stuck around the edge of a large glass or gold plate. 


G 2 
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Rai — Tanau, 

“ The Temiasserim Air” — adapted to verses thus reckoned 8 -J -8 sylla- 
bles 7 - 1 - 8 , 8 - 1 - 9 , 7 -flO, 8 - 1 - 9 , 8 -f 9 . 

Scanned — 1 lam — Anapaest — Anapaest. 

2 Spend — Anap — Tribrach. 

3 Iamb — Iamb — Dactyl. 

4 Iamb — Amphibr. — Bacchic. 

In the same opera UNNARtir, the king, thus addresses his consort — 

To you I have ever been, and shewn mj'self to be, ardently attached. Did I not for your 
sake leave my family and country behind ? Time has glided delightfully and unperceived away 
in your society, while an anxious and aged parent has been long lamenting in vain the absence 
of her son ; even now she is overwhelmed with a thousand cruel doubts and apprehensions on my 
account ; in the excess of her grief she beats her breast and, if not speedily relieved by my presence, 
will die of despair and leave me to fruitless remorse. 

The queen makes a dutiful reply to this speech when again — 

The divine and majestic Unnar6t, ravished with the delicate and affectionate sentiments ex- 
pressed by the Queen, embraced her and said — “ You are the jewel on which ray aflFections rest, 
“ the sanctuary of my love, the diamond pupil of my eye. Heaven is witness to the truth of what 
“ I have declared.” 

The Queen’s heart felt at this speech, as if it had been plunged into the water of life ; a deli- 
cious coolness succeeded — accompanied by a multitude of blissful thoughts. With uplifted hands 
she besought his Majesty to allow her in the meantime to return to her mother’s house. 

O! rai. 


— y 'JO ,, oo -• 

no'an 7\aang nsaa |{ tnaa rasi 

hinong som-det (cJia) || phra chon {hd') n\ 

soki khro-an khran || ram phdn 

hai song saan sdlot || rat (tliot) chit {tra) 

khil gdam mi yok || led sok sdn 

When the graceful Usa beheld her mother (by adoption,) she gave a loose to her ardent affec- 
tion in words accompanied by tears — lamenting in terms of bitter grief the approaching separation. 

O / Laii — Laos Air. 

« — o' _ ^ SJ 

chom ndng icui-yu-hd mdrai 

\J W SJ ^ 

fang rot phatcha ndt phra Butri 
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tJiewt hhde hhldi solid 
chung mi wd chd un sun than 
dd-ung sanicin me yat sanehaa 
tod chan cha chdk mdndd 

_ _ \J 

pai pen harl-cltd Phrasong rit-{thd) 

Waiyaka felt somewhat consoled by the affectionate expressions of her (adopted) daughter — 
and in return gave her some good advice for her future conduct in the married state. She then 
deplored the unavoidable separation she must sustain from her beloved child — who was going to 
become the wife of Piira Unar6t, (Phra Sosgrit.) 

Yani tnanora 

is a different strain from the yani nangsu so-at before noticed. It occurs 
in Unnarijt, — 

ken phon cliaturong {| kha ong aat 

pen hang phayu-ka boat 1| (tJia) krd Id-an yni, SfC. 

The General issued instructions for the organising and assembling of the Army, its materiel 
and followers — also the elephants — with gold embroidered housings, and the horse under their 
respective commanders, bold and swift as lions. 

O f pi. 

This air is played on a sort of clarionet — and is adapted to a stanza in 
which the Princess Usa is seated on a diamond throne, beside her lord 
and king— she addresses him in poetry, praising him, and expressing her 
readiness to accompany him to the diamond country of Lougka (Lanca or 
Ceylon) — pai sathddn kning keo nd Longka. 

Mon PUn — The Peguan Air. — Long song — The Bathing, 
occurs in the same Drama adapted to a icak or stanza of eleven couplets, 
descriptive of their Majesties’ enjoyment of the cold bath. 

Rang thon 

is another applied to a stanza of twelve couplets describing the royal 
carriage with its curving poles (inwards and high above the heads of the 
horses) surmounted with flags.* 


* A Translation has been given in my Siamese Grammar. 
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Lo P/iaina . — The Bunnan Air. 

^ ^ v; 

dun than pai want; si lilia ret 
kham Jihet hoei tlumn la liaan phaa 
sum raan riin clnin chorn phiruni yaa 
HUM hon rottluui tlidng saitgong (Jiha) 

They were carried along the narrow pass — and over the various impediments. The august 
pair were delighted with their excursion in the chariot. 

Chom Dong. 

I select the following passage adapted to this air, because it shews 
that the Siamese have some feeling of what constitutes beauty in 
landscape. 

_ S,# — — 

hhun hliau lam naau || pliana wet 
that phra net chom chan || sing khan 
Idai yat sung yi-um || am plum 
mi chu ngan ngu-um j hlm |j si la Idi 
hang pt a hOei he-6 || ple-o plan 
chiing chung lot Ian || chan clidi 
S)'C. SfC, 

“ Unnarct pursued his journey though valleys and magnificent forests, and over hills. 
At every stage of his progress natural beauties rivetted his attention and w'ere sources of delight 
He re mighty peaks towering to the sky seemed as if just about to crush by their fall the kingly 
cavalcade. There precipices discIo>ed their naked sides variegated by beautiful strata. Here a 
horrid chasm yawned — there a narrow dell invited to repose — and now the ranges of mountains 
receding behind each other displ.ayed a fascinating diversity of light and shade.” 

The following verse is accompanied by the air termed 

Chin kep dohmai — “The Chinese pulling a flower.” 

mnig hsC( yawn yat Ij song saan 
dai fang ina thu rot {{ phot clittmnan 
vimg hhraan that || f/tafsn naa pai 
hen ton ni khrot |{ sai thang 
chan chatig mon thou j] kwdng yai 
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UsA heard the tender speech of her Lord — fraught with love — and sensibility — she turned 
her head, and he held the golden krot tree,* with its numerous detached stems, and wide spreading 
branches. 

O f pha—’-' The passionate Air.” 

hap mia sia Mai 
chow lie rang hai rao 
p)en thain chow leo Mo tnea aa 
that chue ai mahie kiii kili 
tde treng na ha not not 

The King drove out his chief wife from his kingdom; 

His other uives asked the cause of his grief, 

And why he regretted losing one who had offended. 

Asking if he was not ashamed to regret of what he had done. 

They then danced before him and used mocking gestures. 

Rang malim. 

From the Sawannahong. 

chom parafong plaa nai tvari 
m mi kho khe-ung thi nam lai 
kra he thang Idng ll-au th'i-im Kin Mai 
hraho yai pld naahhon 

The sportive fishes in the limpid stream glided in pairs near the banks, while shoals of fry 
sought food in the shallows. The huge hraho pursued the man-featured fish. 

From the Romance of Sawannahong or the Golden Goose. 

Air Chili cliai. 

Chao chui chai sauntered towards a Monastery — while his hands 
moved about as if he were dancing, his garments hung negligently on his 
body, trailing on the ground. He then entered the monastery, he had stolen 
a precious stone. He asked permission to eat along with the Priests. 
The Lo-ang or Priests were then at dinner — and, being so unreasonably 
intruded on, beat olF the affected youth with their fans. 


* Banian. 
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Air Takle lakhung . — “ The Alligator drags his tail.’' 
used in Rang lakhan. It is a favorite nursery air in the palace. 

nan pat tliul me cha kloiiff 
nan la mom me cha hwai, S^'c. 

Slpoji softly iny child — in your pendent cradle. Do not cry, my Prince, jou will be placed at 
your mother's breast soon — you have both endured much in leaving your country.— ( From X.ruiN-- 
THOM.) 

C/iut eking. 

From the Sawannahong. 

khraan maa thung theo neo ivari 
phru phoml pH prem pen nuh ndd 
plii-nng kru-ting samrap hr a sattra 
long song khonghha than dai 

His Majestv was overcome with joy wdien he reached the bank of the Ganges — and quickly 
disencumbering himself of his regalia he bathed in its stream. 

Peasants Song. — Air Lomphal chai khdii. 

danphd dun-chau noh hhan hun 
dun pat khang nai ue 

Q. O Father, [ironically] why walk at such a rate with your head erect like a speckled dove 
— where are you going. 

A. Whose voice is that I hear, like that of my beloved wife. 

Phlen — Propkai. Lyrical. 

Indo-Chinese poets, like those to be found in most partially civilized 
countries, are fond of extempore contests in verse. The Siamese poetic 
champions do not wholly rely on their own powers, but invoke, after the 
manner of both ancient and modern western poets, some guardian deity or 
muse to inspire them with heavenly fire. These champions are attended 
by a chorus, consisting of persons of both sexes. 

The following is one of the invocations : 

Bright deities ! gloriou-s spirits ! Here I invoke your aid wdth hands uplifted to my head.— 
Exalted beings ! — more durable than the lofty mountain, the axis of the world — high throned in the 
sky, you behold with contempt all that is in the world or around it — and thou, O ! Piira Song (a 
Holy Priest of ohl.) surpa-ssing mortals in energy and knowledge, come all and inspire our feeble 
minds with poetic vigor. 
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Phleng—Tha Herdsman’s Song.— Air Phat khtvai. 

k(p dok maroe dok I'te 
ma roe te dok phot plieo 
rue Ico ma koe wai dang wat 
nom chnii ngdn saurun niing Hon dat 
She gathers flowers for a garland, 

She strings red and white, 

Then hangs them up behind the monastery. 

Her breasts have not the roundness of youth— 

She is the companion of my wife. 

The Courtier's Song. — Air Sakkmivna* 

* * * * # 

Love Song. — Air Ddk Sdi. 

dak ml chan n-e him pin na-e Uo 

vxi dui ro-um riyang heo chav $d<hi so 
dak u-e — dak rak ! ! him plunn-e led 

chan mai tkak led kdleo pa i 

O fragment flower of my heart’s delight. 

Unfortunate that I am — deprived of tliy presence — 

Severed from the jewel — the lovely virgin — 

Lovely flower ! — beautiful laurel — 

My evil destiny prevents my approaching you. 

Alas ! tvill you not summon me to your presence — how desperate is my case. 

Boat Sons;. — Air Phhngr r/iit. 

rdi lie ! rai cliang 

did rdp hull tdi sid led doei rdi rud ue, t^c, !fC. 
yo tha plii-doei yo tha pl-doei 

0 beloved ! a hundred cattles of gold would not weigh against you. I use all my efforts and 
beat my boatmen to reach you — but still you fly my presence. 

The King's Bargemen’s Song. — Air He ru-d. 

hem u-e hang hd/i dm heo hd hee 
Sd yang cliim pha ll phi-rom mm Saiiidn 


* The specimen of this song is wanting in the manuscript. Sec. 
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The mighty bird Gariida — fled to Limphalee — with the Princess Kak{, supporting her all 
unwilling close to his heart, under his umbrageous wings. 


Phleiig chachn hong . — A song or lyrical piece in the form of question 
and reply. 


so thu?i ran long ue 

— — ^ V 

so than ran long u-t 

\J -J S,/ — ^ 

chau phat phtng teng ong w-e 
chau no-un la ang thang ong a-e 
mna chau dai phod khek 


■ ard chaa hong u-c 

>-* — 
khan dong lam lid 

'•J 

hhtiu dong lam lut 
hhati nai dong Jek 
hhnu nai dong fek 
see maplek || gho-d Thai ti-e / hu-e ! rnaa ndng u-e 
The heavenly bird descended in the forest (of Himala') and wandered about. 

The Princess was dreS'cd out in elegant attire and painted with the fragrant paste. She went 
out into the wood — graceful in figure and action. 

O my beloved, when j'ou met with the Malay you quickly forgot that I existed. 

Harvest Song, sung whilst reaping the rice. — Air, Phlen k'l-au hau. 


lean ni ran ird cha len 

rau cho-un hitn hhamen siwa cha len phleng u-e 

cha ati hha-not nni ma, 

cha au khau na nai luu 

cha wang ham khau hhdng chauna u-e 

nai nai khau ha ma len mot 

yang le chau ddk prd chu 

To-day let ns be merry and rejoice like happy reapers. Let us bind the sheaves — and place 
them on the bank-, on the ridge-, leading tlirougii tlic orn and inclosing the fields — that we may 
deposit the corn in the granary of the mister. Wiioro are the happy reapers, and she who is the 
fragrant PnnA Ch 6 flower of my soul, where is she ! And P6 ch6 Srai (another woman’s name,) 
come along quickly — are you here ? how is it you answer not. 


Tha yae . — An air in Mahori — in the Manora Entertainment. 
Peasant s Song. — TUep pha thang. 


tedn u-e wan ni pen wan 

nmi hdt si chaiu-e 

the phd thang nung dt 

theppha thang khang nang ni mai todi 


niing saan horn si 
niipg sdinn mi si 
rri pen cha nai u-e 
chap hod long thd lai klil 
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hai ap-j>ri chat u-c nang cha rhap-au hoa pht 

chan chap hai (li liaa mai cha kha Hi tai u-e 

The IVIan. — This is the day — the very day — on which fine woollens ought to be worn — I am 
abashed and ashamed in your presence at being ill-dressed in coloured clothes. 

The Womax. — IMy Brother? You are kind — are you delighted with your woollen clothes? 
I do not think they become you — let me make use of your head as a mop to sweep away the 
fowls’ dung — that you may never exult again but fall into evil. 

The Max. — M y beloved, your threats if put in practice may produce mischief to your virgin 
state — (There is a double entendre here not to be explained in this place.) 
chaang si tin gang ro phlaat 
nnk pradt yang ro phldng 

If the mighty Elephant King of four-footed animals is liable to stumble and fall, in like 
manner the wisest man is apt to slide into error. 


List of the Piphat Khong tcang 
or 

Musical Instruments. 

A full Band consists of 


1. Pee — Clarionet. 

2. KJildng toa pho toa mea — Small and 
large Drums. 

3. Taphon — Kettle Drums. 

4. Pntig mang — Small ditto. 

5. Randdt — Sticcado. 

6. Khongwang — Musical metal Bowls. 
Cheeng — Metal Cymbals. 

Chang — Large ditto. 

Gong or Khong — Gong. 

Krdp — 30 pairs of bamboo Castanets 
foot long. 

Mahori. 

1. Sd — Violincello. 

2. Kachappi—ilAirp. 


3. Aramana — Flat Drum or Tamborine. 

4. Thap Thap — Drums. 

5. Ching. 

6. Khlovee — Flutes. 

7. Krap Phoung — Short Castanets. 

1. 7Ve — Trumpet. 

2. Sang — Small ditto. 

3. KMdng Khek~Tu, pho tu mea — used 

by the King — Drums, Javanese. 

4 . Pee Chdwa — Sort of Clarionet. 
Khldng phe tai — Funereal Drum. 
Chang Kate — A small Gong. 

Pee hd. 


I 2 


Penang, 1829— Revised 1836. 
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PART SECOND. 

Entertainments, Games and Amusements. 

There is nothing which at first sight would appear more strongly 
demonstrative of the intercourse which at remote aeras may have existed 
betwixt the various people of the earth — or of their physical vigor, and 
mental energies and sentiments, than a description of their national games 
and amusements. Here the character is boldly drawn forth and stands 
in view divested of the shackles of time, or the marks of passing fashion 
and caprice. Mankind, however, being the child of circumstances, and 
being moulded into many varieties by the moral and physical agencies 
which surround him, it may thence be inferred that even the games which 
with slight modifications pervade nations, widely severed from each other, 
and dissimilar in habits, are in many, perhaps most, cases the result of some 
impelling principle common to man in every situation. 

The Siamese from being of a lively temperament, and of strong but 
versatile passions, like other semi-barbarous tribes, are much addicted to 
gaming, and also to many other less pernicious amusements. The Govern- 
ment checks the unbounded licentiousness to which gaming would lead by 
licensing gaming houses, where only games of chance may be played. At 
the great festival called Wantroot or Songkhraan, ( Sankr&nti of Hindoos,) 
a general licence is sometimes given to the people to gamble free of duty. 
The women are said to indulge in the pernicious delusion with equal eager- 
ness as the men. The same passion for playing is found amongst the Bur- 
mese. 

The universality of the game of Chess need not here be insisted on. 
The Siamese are alike remarkable with other Asiatics for their clear-headed- 
ness at this game ; and, were all other proofs of their possessing a consider- 
able share of mental perspicacity removed, this one would redeem them 
from the charge of being deficient in it. 

Mak rook ov Chess — The Khoon or king has with the other pieces, 
("with exception of the pawns,'' the same relative positions as in the English 
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game. He goes one square in any direction, and takes in any direction. 
He cannot castle. He is clieck-niated much in the same manner as in the 
British game, but a stale-mate makes a drawn game. 

The Met or minister [the queen with us] stands on the right hand of 
the King, can move two squares straight-forward at the outset — but after the 
first move he can only go one square at a lime, and that diagonally either 
for advance or retreat. 

The Klion, “ post or supporter," is the bishop. His first move is either 
one square forward or diagonally, but at any period of the game he may 
take the adversary’s piece on the square before him, but not that one which 
may stand in his rear. 

Mad or the horse, is the knight and moves in the same way as the 
English one. 

The Rood or ship is the Castle and moves in the same way as the latter, 
or “ cowries” (shells) are the pawns. They are ranged on the 
third square and move one square at a time, and only one at the outset, and 
take diagonally. When they reach the adversary’s line of pawns they 
become Met or ministers and move accordingly. 



The following game was played 

in my 

presence by two Siamese : 

1. 

The white Queen’s pawn leads off by mov- 

13. 

Right hand knight to his second square. 


ing one square to the front. 

14. 

Queen to lier second square. 

2. 

The black ditto ditto’s pawn ditto ditto. 

15. 

Right hand bishop to his first square. 

3. 

Queen to right hand bishop’s first square. 

16. 

Queen to her second square. 

4. 

Tlie adversary does the same. 

17. 

Right hand knight’s pawn one square. 

5. 

Queen to her second square. 

18. 

Right hand castle to queen’s square. 

6. 

Right hand bishop’s pawn one square. 

19. 

Left hand knight to king’s second square. 

7. 

Ditto ditto knight to queen’s first square. 

20. 

Left hand castle one sijuare to front. 

8. 

The adversary does the same. 

21. 

Ditto ditto Bishop takes adversary’s 

9. 

Right hand knight to right hand bishop’s 


queen’s pawn. 


third square. 

22. 

Left hand castle to queen’s second square. 

10. 

Left hand bishop one square forward. 

23. 

Ditto ditto knight retreats to king’s second 

11. 

Queen’s pawn takes adv'crsary s pawn. 


square. 

12. 

King’s pawn one square. 

24. 

Left hand knight to king’s first square. 
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25. Left hand bishop to king's second square. 

26. Right ditto ditto pawn to his fourth square. 

27. Left ditto knight to right hand bishop’s 

third square. 

28. King’s pawn one square. 

29. Left hand bishop one square. 

SO. Right ditto ditto pawn takes adversary’s 
pawn. 

31. Left hand bishop’s pawn takes the adver- 

sary's pawn. 

32. King’s pawn takes it in turn. 

33. Queen takes the pawn. 

3L Queen to bishop’s fouitli square. 

35. Right hand ditto to queen’s second square. 

36. Left ditto knight to right hand bishop’s 

third square. 

37. Left hand castle moves up close to the 

King. 

38. Right hand knight to right hand castle’s 

fourth square. 

39. Left hand knight’s pawn one square. 

40. 

41. Queen takes queen. 

42. Bishop takes queen. 

43. Right hand knight to adversary’s knight’s 

third square. 

44. Left hand castle to left hand bishop’s 

fourth square. 

45. Right hand knight’s pawn one square. 

46. Castle retreats one square. 

47. Right hand knight takes adversary’s 

bishop. 

48. Knight takes knight. 

49. Ditto ditto ditto. 

50. Ditto ditto ditto. 

51. Right hand bishop to queen’s third square. 


52. White king is checked by right hand 

castle. 

53. King moves to left hand bishop s second 

square. 

54. Left hand knight to left hand bishop’s third 

square. 

55. Left hand knight’s pawn one square. 

56. Pawn takes pawn. 

57. Ditto ditto ditto. 

58. Castle moves one square to its right. 

59. King moves one square to his left. 

60. Left hand castle’s pawn one square. 

61. Right hand bishop to his king’s fourth 

square. 

62. King moves to his bishop’s second square. 

63. Right hand bishop to adversary’s bishop’s 

fourth square. 

64. Knight retreats to king’s second square. 

65. Bishop moves to black queen’s third square. 

66. Knight returns to bishop’s third square. 

67. King advances one square. 

68. Castles pawn takes pawn. 

69. Pawn takes pawn. 

70. Knight to queen’s fifth square, giving check 

to adversary’s king. 

71. King retreats to knight’s second square. 

72. Knight takes castle. 

73. Castle takes knight. 

74. Bishop to his queen’s fourth square. 

75. Bishop to his second square, (this was in- 

advertently done, but the player would 
not accept of the piece back.) 

76. Castle takes bishop. 

77. Bishop to king’s third square. 

78. Left hand castle to right hand bishop’s 

third square. 
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79 . Castle to ailversary's king’s fourth square. 

80. Bishop to liis fifth square. 

81. Bishop to his <juecn’s fourth square. 

82. Ditto to white bishop's tliirci square. 

83. King to his left hand knight's third square. 

84. Bishop to wliite king’s fourth square. 

85. Castle to ditto ditto fifth ditto. 

86. Left hand castle to white left hand bishop’s 

third square. 

87. King retires one square. 

88. Left hand castle (checks king) to his 

bishop’s second square. 

89. King retreats to his knight’s square. 

90. Same castle to white left hand bishop’s 

square. 

91. King moves one square forward. 

92. Left hand castle to white bishop's second 

square on left hand and gives check. 

93. King advances one square. 

94. Bishop closes to white king. 

95. 'White castle takes white left hand knight’s 

pawn. 

96. Castle to white knight’s square, and checks 

the king. 

97. King to his left bishop’s fourth square. 

98. Bishop takes white knight’s pawn. 

99. King to his fifth square. 

100. Left hand castle to white king’s square. 

101. King to his queen’s fifth square. 

102. Bishop to his fourth square. 

103. Castle checks king. 

104. King goes to his own square. 

105. Bishop to adversar}'’s queen’s fourth square. 

106. Left hand castle to white queen’s second 

square. 

107. Bishop goes behind his king to queen’s 

fourth square. 

K 


108. Bishop to black queen’s third squareand 

gives check. 

109. King to black bishop’s fourth square. 

110. Castle to white right hand bishop’s square 
and giv'cs check. 

111. King to black king’s third square. 

112. Castle takes bishop and checks. 

113. King takes bishop. 

1 14. Castle from white bishop’s square to black 

left hand bishop’s third square and checks. 

115. King to black queen’s fourth square. 

116. Castle retreats to his king’s second square. 

117. Ditto to white left hand knight’s thirdsquare. 

118. King to his left hand bishop’s second 

square. 

119. Right hand castle’s pawn one square. 

120. Castle from king’s second square to queen’s 

second square and checks. 

121. King to his queen’s fourth square. 

122. Castle from left hand black bishop’s third 

square to his fifth square and checks. 

123. King advances one square. 

124. Castle to king’s second square and checks. 

125. King moves one square to his left. 

126. Pawn takes pawn. 

127. Ceistle to right hand castle’s second square. 

128. Castle takes pawn. 

129. Ditto to right hand bishop’s third square 

and gives check. 

130. King to his own square. 

131. Castle to black left hand bishop’s third 

square. 

132. Ditto to black left ditto knight’s fourth 

square and gives check. 

133. King forward one square. 

134. Castle to his queen’s second square and 

cheeks. 

o 
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135. King one square to his left. 

136. Castle's pawn one square. 

137. Ditto to white right hand bishop’s fourth 

square. 

138 Ditto to left hand knight’s third square 
and checks. 

139. King retreats one square. 

140. Left hand knight's pawn one square and 

becomes a met. 

141. Castle to black bishop's fourth square. 

142. Pawn one square forward. 

1 13. Castle to black left hand castle’s fourth 
square. 

144. Ditto to white knight’s fourth square. 

145. Ditto takes pawn. 

116. Ditto to queen’s fourth square. 

147. King takes castle. 

148. Castle takes castle. 

1 19. King to black queen’s fourth square. 

150. Ditto to queen's second square. 

151. Ditto back to black king's fourth square. 


152. Castle to left hand castle’s fourth square and 

checks. 

153. King to his own fourth square. 

154. Ditto one square forward. 

155. Ditto to his queen's third square. 

156. Ditto to his ditto fourth ditto. 

157. Ditto to his own third ditto. 

158. Castle to his knight's fourth square. 

159. King to his left bishop’s third square. 

160. Ditto moves one square to his left. 

161. Ditto to his third square. 

162. Castle to his king’s third square. 

163. King to his left bishop’s third square. 

164. Castle to white queen third square and 

checks. 

165. King to his own second square. 

166. Ditto to white king’s fourth square. 

167. Ditto to his left bishop’s second square. 

168. Ditto one square to his right. 

169. Ditto to his own second square. 

170. Castle to white queen’s fourth square. 


Here the game ends, being a drawn one. The reason is that the king 
has got back to his country, as the Siamese express it, within the permitted 
number of moves, viz. 10. The new made mH or minister is not of a high 
rank enough to attack a king. The castle or ship is supposed to contain 
all tlie belligerents. Had two castles been opposed to the king he would 
have been check mated in eight moves. 

The following are established rules. If a king is left alone to contend, 
his aim is to get so placed as to prevent being check mated ivithin a certain 
number of moves. In the first place, however, the number of pieces actually 
on the board is deducted from the prescribed number of moves in each 
case. Thus, if the king has opposed to him a king and two castles— the 
number of pieces on the board lour — is deducted from the prescribed num- 
ber eight. If tlie adversary has only a castle, the prescribed number is 
sixteen. If he has two bishops— it is twenty-two. If with one forty-four. 
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If with three knights thirty-three.* If with one knight sixty-six. If with 
a met, it is a drawn game. If with a queen or mH and two pawns eighty- 
eight moves ; with a queen, bishop, knight and castle, sixteen moves are 
prescribed. 

Lm Dont resembles the Indian game of puchees. It is played with 
cowrie shells on a lacquered board thus. Two persons take each a side of 
the board. There are five cowrie shells for a dice, each of the players 
has three pieces — each throws in turn, and if No. I or No. 5, casts up, 
the thrower continues to throw and to play until another number turns 
up. The chief object is to pass through all one’s own squares and those of 
the opposite party without interruption — taking his men if they can be 
overtaken by throwing up a corresponding number, and leaping over them 
if the number cast up exceeds. He whose pieces are thus first returned 
to the place whence they set out, wins the game. Nos. G, 15, 17 and 26 
in each side are castles, and the piece holding one of these cannot be 
taken. The pieces which have been taken are entered again by casting 
the dice — No. 1 enters one— No. 5 the w'hole which are out, but the inter- 
mediate numbers do not enter any. 


26 
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The Len cua k'm ngoa . — The game of “ the tigers eating cattle.” In this 
game there are four tigers and twelve oxen. The board has sixteen squares. 


* The pawns on reaching an adversary’s line become pieces of higher value without reference 
to the number of these which may have been taken from their side. 
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The tigers are placed at the four corners — an ox is placed on one 
square, and the nearest tiger moves first. The tigers take by leaping over 
the heads of the oxen to the open square behind them and not diagonally. 

The tigers are taken and put off the board when hemmed in so that 
they cannot move, or they are taken then by the oxen moving {only then) 
diagonally. If only two tigers are left on the board the oxen are victors. 
There is another game called the sleeping tigers and ten oxen — played on 
a fifteen checqued hoard. The tigers wait until they can take by leaping 
over the heads of the oxen one at a time to a blank square— or by getting 
betwixt three or two, which they take. 

Len choa is a game played with six counters placed within and on the 
lines of a triangle, or as may be agreed on the point, consists in hemming 
in the adversary’s pieces so that he cannot move. 

Mak yep is a game played with fourteen counters on sixteen squares — 
one of the players must take off five counters, so that he shall not leave one 
on the board in a situation to be taken— for if one is so situated that it can 
go over the head of another to an empty square the first player loses. 

3Iak khoiii is a trough with seven cups on each side. The players 
have each forty-nine counters distributed equally in the cups, i. e. seven 
each. Each takes out the contents of his first cup, and counts them out 
to the right hand to the last number, — setting aside the counter which 
remains. They then begin with the second number, and, when its contents 
have been told out, they respectively take out of the cups (amongst which 
the last told out counter falls) Mcir contents, and proceed to count as before. 
They may take the whole of the number in any cup, or only part of it. 
The parties agree that after a certain number has been won by one of them 
the game shall cease — as it may be immoderately lengthened out, 

Len Sake is played with counters like Backgammon — the moves being 
regulated by dice. The box has the same number of marks as the Euro- 
pean one, and indeed the game bears such a close resemblance to our 
Backgammon, that it may be perhaps supposed to have been taught to 
them by European traders. 
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The men are not placed in the box at the outset, but are kept in a heap 
in the checquers of the players, whicli first are to the left hand of each. 
The pieces are filled into the respective checquers according to the casts of 
the dice — and they range to the right when the whole numbers have been 
filled in. After this they may take up any uncovered counter of the ad- 
versary which generally terminates the game. The chief aim is to prevent 
a piece being uncovered. 

Len siia kam hoa is a game where a number of people sit on the 
ground with their legs stretched out — and each having one of his feet 
placed above the other, the hands being also placed above the feet. The 
opposite party of players have to pass over the limbs of the sitters without 
discomposing them. 

“ Hide and seek" is as much a nursery game in Siam as in Europe. 

Len Saba is a favorite game — where a piece of wood or ball is impelled 
to a certain mark by one foot of the player, who must keep on the other or 
loose the game. It is played six days in the year at the Waiitrool and 
Songkliraan festivals. 

Marbles (or small balls of horn) are played also. 

Len Katrd is the wicker foot ball, which is kept up by a number of 
persons who stand in a circle. It is a characteristic Chinese and Indo- 
chinese, and also a Malayan game. 

Len hung is thus played : 

Two parties are formed. 

A stone is set up — near which one of the players of one party is sta- 
tioned. The other party is in advance at a convenient distance. The 
person at the stone takes a hard lime, and throwing it into the air, strikes 
it with the palm of his hand in the direction of the opposite party. If none 
of them catch it one of them must go to the place where it lies, and thence 
throw it at the stone — if he hits it his party gets in, it not the game goes 
on as before. If the ball is caught the party in goes out. 

Or, instead of the stone a hole is dug— and a bit of wood, a few inches 
in length, is struck of by a stick after having been cast up in the air. If 

L 2 
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any one of the opposite party catches the bit of wood, his party wins, but 
if not then one of that party casts it towards the pit— the person stationed 
there endeavours to stop it, or strike it off. If he does not succeed his 
party goes out. If he stops seven times, or the opposite party is kept out 
seven rounds, then the person at the hole strikes off the stick again, and if 
one of the opposite party catches it, he follows up and strikes it again and 
again until it is caught — the losing party are then forced to run to the hole 
and are obliged, according to the rules of the game , to make a nasal noise 
called hu, as a signal of their being losers. The approximation of this 
game to that of cricket may seem curious to the antiquary. 

Len th'ip clung cha is a swing suspended betwixt two trees — and is a 
common amusement amongst children and even grown up persons. 

Women play at several of the games described — particularly at hide 
and seek — in company with the other sex. The fine still moonlight 
evenings are preferred for this amusement, which is no doubt productive of 
matches betwixt the young men and girls. 

The girls have likewise some simple games of their own — such as 
throwing up pebbles and catching them before they fall, having first 
taken up a certain number in the iwievsdiX—Eephang longlum, where a 
number of pebbles are thrown by one party to a hole and stopped by the 
other from going into it. They are afterwards to be separately cast into it 
by the exertion of one finger — the first party losing those not put in. 

Len Run mai U rii din — are two games played by rolling, in the first 
instance, balls of clay down an inclined plane, and in the second by letting 
a bamboo model of a boat slide down it. He whose ball or boat goes furthest 
of course wins. 

il/an^• yA- is a game somewhat resembling drafts. It is played with 
thirty -two men sixteen of a side —and arranged respectively on XkiGiT first 
and third lines. The pieces move in squares in all directions, the number 
not being limited. The object is to get one or more of the adversaries’ 
pieces betwixt two of the players ones, which, if there be no intervals be- 
tween any of the confined and confining pieces, are taken — or if the draft 
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piece stands with one of the adversaries’ on each side of him, or with these 
and others in his rear, he takes the whole. Or the game may be varied 
according to asreement, or one piece may oppose sixteen. It can be moved 
in any direction not diagonally, and takes by leaping over one piece at a 
time if there is a blank square behind. 

Len Thoa is a game of chance. 


3 


4 


o 


1 


A cross is made with chalk on the floor and numbered at the inner 
angles 1,2, 3,4. There is no restriction to the number of players. The 
holder of the bank sits opposite No. 4. He has several hundred cowries 
which represent pieces of money — these he conceals under a cover so that 
the players may not be able to guess the number. 

The latter now stake w'hat sums they please opposite any of the 
angles — and they may join their chances by depositing one counter each 
on one of the four lines. The banker being satisfied w ith the stakes, no 
more can be deposited. He then counts out by fours the counters in his 
bank — and whatever odd number remains after this operation indicates the 
corresponding one in the cross — by which he wins all the stakes deposited 
in the opposite one. Thus if the odd number, or that which should remain 
(after telling out) less than four, be two, the holder pays all the stakes 
corresponding w ith that number, and takes all deposited at No. 4. If the 
remaning number be three, he pays for its stakes, and wins all in angle 
No. 1. 

The players sit in a circle at a distance from the places where the 
stakes are deposited — and they push on their stakes with sticks having 
hoops at their ends — to prevent unfair play. 
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The gaming farm renter, Nai Baivn Hoa bea, and his head people, 
distribute the winnings to the parties to prevent fraud. 

Tliamlat is a game played by any number of persons — but seldom 
exceeding ten. There is always a holder of the box or a banker. The 
other players are numbered from one upwards. 

They deposit what stakes they please and the banker chuses to 
admit. He then takes out an indefinite quantity of cowrie shells, and 
counts them out by the number corresponding to that of the players (with 
exception of himself). When they have been told out, so that either that 
number only, or an odd number remains, he loses or wins according to the 
following rules ; The holder of the bank, if his remaining number corres- 
ponds to that which marks his own position, wins all the other stakes. 
But he pays, should the number be that of any one of the other players. 
The winner gives the box. 

Lea po is the Chinese game of dice, which has been naturalized in 
Siam. The dice are generally one or two cubes — and each face is divided 
into two compartments, the one black or red, the other white. They are 
of ivory. They rest in a chamber in a brass box and another is fitted so as 
to slide down over it. 


choa 


cho-an 2 
tang 


O The shaker of the box. 
tai-heng 1 
Po 




tai-heng 2 


ua 


cho-an 1. 
Head Chinese 0 


ad 


li-am 

hah. 


The box having been placed in the centre of the cross and all the 
stakes deposited— the cover is taken off’. If the red half of the uppermost 
lace ol the dice points to tai heng first, the banker pays that stake— and 
v in? ad and kak and I'l-arn and cho-dn and tang, cho-an second and tai 
beng second. If opposite to dd he takes all the stakes but tang. If 
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opposite tai hcng second and cho-an he pays for them and gets all the 
rest — and so on. 

Ecpc, is a game played nearly in the same manner as Thoa. 

Eepong, is a game played with a six sided teetotum — marked 
1,2,3, 4,5, G. 

The stakes are deposited in the allotted compartments. 

If the number turned up be 1, the player pays thrice the number 
of the stakes deposited there, and takes all the rest. If 2, he pays thrice 
the stakes there and takes all the rest — and so on. 


0 

00 

000 

000 

000 

000 




0 

00 

000 


Len phai Kadaat are Chinese cards on which Chinese characters 
are printed. 

Lm pet liaau .. — European cards. 

Lcn that lok boat, is a game played with three dice— marked from 
1 to 6. It seems also to be a Chinese game. If three turn up alike they 
are neither in favor or otherwise, but lose the box. The throw 1-2-1 wins — 

2-2-1 loses — 1-2-3 loses the box; the other number of the series wins, 2-2-3, 
as does any other sequence — or any unequal dice. 

2- 2-3 wins, as does the rest of the series. 

3- 4-4 loses, as do the other two of the series. 

4- 4-5 and 4-4-0 win — 4-6-6 loses — 4-5-5 and 4-4-3 lose ; 4-5-3 neuter 
— 4-3-2 ditto — 4-2-1 ditto. 

With two dice — aces lose, doublets lose ; — 3-3 wins, — 4-4 loses, — 5-5 
wins,— 6-6 wins. 1-2, the No. 1 wins — l-3,l-4,l-5,l-6— aq neuter, as are 
other unequal numbers — 6-5 w in 6-5, and 6 wdns. 

Len Eethop, or pitch and toss, is played wdth tin pice, or coins : a hole is 
made in the ground, the players throw' each one pice at first and he wdio 
holes the pice has the privilege of throwing the general stakes at once 
tow ards the hole and taking as many as go in. If no pice fall into the hole 

SI 2 
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in the first instance, the person whose pice lie nearest to it has the betbie- 
stated privilege. 

The hen. riid are boat races. The distance to be rowed over is about 
two miles. It is chietiy the officers of Government, who indulge in this 
amusement. They use paddles ; the rowers sing he he run, a boat-song. 

hen Khicni are buftalo races. The course is about two hundred yards 
long, and a straight line at each end is a starting post, and in the centre 
a house where the judges of the race sit ; tw o buffaloes start at a time at 
the sound of gongs, one from each post, and to the right hand severally. 
Tiie aim is for either buffalo to overtake the other before he has gone 
tvventy times over the course. Two only start at once. 

The course is very broad and is separated in the middle by a row of 
])Cople. So that it in fact becomes a sort of narrow oblong figure, the com- 
passing of which forms one round. 

There are no riders, but each owner seizes the rope which, as usual, 
ts passed through the cartilage of the animal s nose, and goads him on, 
being relieved at short intervals in this operation by persons stationed 
betwixt and at the posts. The person whose bufl'alo overtakes that of the 
opposite party must seize the rope it is held by, or he does not win. 

The Siamese of Bankok have no buffalo fights like those exhibited 
in the Burman Provinces, in which the owners ride their buffaloes and 
urge them on, and where lives are occasionally lost. Large bets are made 
at Siamese races. 

Leu Weeng ngoa Ke-iin, are carriage races. These carriages or carts 
are of a very light construction but strong. 

Twm start together, each being dragged by one, or two oxen. The 
driver stands in the vehicle, and goads the oxen on by a long stick having 
a pike at the end. 

They run to the extremity of the course, but do not return. 

L.*e t I ^ ^ o ^ hhon^ T'he men run races on the same course as the 

buffaloes— iioiiig twenty limes round if neither has overtaken the other. 

They also run straight forward to a goal. 
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Lcti Plcin K(it is a very fanciful kind of amusement — being neither 
more nor less than n.Jisli fight. The^j/oa hat is a fish which grows to two 
or three inches in length at the utmost. It is found in shallow rivulets and is 
sought after with great avidity. The males are selected and kept separately 
in bottles. Bets are laid and two of these bitter enemies are slipped 
into a large bottle where they generally fight until one is killed or 
disabled. 

This game is discountenanced by the king as contrary to the principles 
of the Buddhist religion, which enjoins humanity. But the customs of 
barbarous nations are often at variance with the creed they most vehement- 
ly contend for. The Chinese also keep a species of fish called by them 
Sampan or ho Sampan for the purpose of fighting them. This fish (the 
/Aaw pwyM of Malaysj is about a span in length and it fights with much 
vigor and bitterness. The Chinese lay large bets on the issue of a battle 
of this kind. The Puyu seems a diminutive species of perch. 

Chon no/c nok, are figlits of various kinds of birds. 

Cock-fighting, or Len chon kai, is generally prohibited but is never- 
theless practised secretly. They do not arm the bird like the Malays. 

The Siamese have borrowed many juggling feats from the Hindoos 
and Chinese, but they have a great aversion to snakes. So much so that 
at the sight of one some Siamese will appear affected, as if by hysterics, and 
consequently they do not introduce them into their e.xhibitions. The Mons 
or Peguers, teach snakes to move .o the sound of a flute in the manner 
of the tame snakes of Indian jugglers. 

Len chok moei, or boxing matches, are common at all great festivals 
and entertainments. They are often very bloody, and would frequently 
end in the death of one or both of the parties, did not the king, or other 
great man present, stop the battle before it becomes dangerous. They 
arm their hands with hard cord, whicli is warped round them. The 
Hindoos use the same, and also arm their fingers and knuckles with horn 
or silver knobs. They strike straight forward or in any manner most 
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likely to tell according to their unscientific practice. They are allowed 
to nse their knees, feet, and heads in combat. 

There are no set number of rounds. The king if presoit, or if he is 
not, some one of his courtiers regulates the barbarous sport, and rewards 
the victors. It is not favorable to the formation of a good opinion of 
Siamese advancement in civilization, to find at such exhibitions the king, 
his family and his household of both sexes, with the courtiers, and the 
populace, women and children including. They excuse the inconsistency 
of prohibiting fights amongst the brute creation, and exhibiting combats 
of men, by the remark that the latter have reason to guide their choice of 
actions. Women have been known on occasions of the kind alluded to, 
to enter the ring and obtain by a stout battle the applause ot the Siamese 
fancy. The spectators follow the example of the king in throwing pieces 
of money to the successful combatants, i. e. those who have much punished 
their opponents. 

Len plam, or wrestling, is much practised both amongst the Siamese 
and Burmans, and it would be difiicult to say which nation is most expert 
in the exercise. 

A pugilist seems to aim chiefly at lifting his adversary and casting 
him on the ground — which is sometimes effected with such violence as to 
disable him. From what I have seen, I incline to the opinion that the 
Burmese are the best wrestlers. TJiey are perhaps on an average more 
compactly formed than the Siamese, 

Leu tee lo tec and tec(lan<^ and tee kahee, are different kinds of fencing. 
For the first a sword and round shield is used'by each combatant. In the 
second each has a stick or pole instead of a sword. 

In the tee kahee each has a sword without a shield. 

Bands of music accompany all Siamese games, except wrestling and 
boxing. 

Len he somphot vui-iiuo -. — Tlie procession in which all the people 
assemble and pass before the king who looks down from a house— all sorts 
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of pageants and figures are carried about. Here are exhibited the great 
mountain mure, ships, mock animals of all kinds, &c. 

Kite Flifing. 

Waau are paper kites, ranked as male and female. The Siamese are 
extremely fond of this amusement. The kite is about five or six feet high, 
and with the cord may, in some instances, cost seventy dollars. 

Dances. 

Mon ram . — The Peguer dance. This resembles the Indian dance, 
but is rather more lively, and, like the dancing girls of India, the Siamese 
ones sing during the exhibition. 

Lakhdn is a theatrical entertainment to which allusion has before 
been made. In it various styles of dancing are displayed, from the 
solemn movement indicative of dignity or grief, to the quick step corres- 
ponding to the sentiments prevalent in the piece. 

Len MongMum and phleng Sawan . — “ The heavenly concert," an imi- 
tation of the theatricals of the Devattas. 

Khon . — Dancing on the Stage, differs little from that in the Lakhdn. 

Fire Works. 

Such as pyramids of all sorts, rockets, fire balls, fire fountains, &c. 
are exhibited at festivals. Siamese pyrotechny has apparently been bor- 
rowed from the Chinese. 

Him are dressed puppets of wood, to the movements of which 
dialogues are appropriated as in our Punch, who came no doubt from the 
east. 

Len Nang 

Fantoccini, or puppets of leather, which also have dialogues to accom- 
pany their movements. 

Ruang Ramakc-un. 

The events of Rama’s life dramatized. It occupies many days in 
performance. The Malays have the same drama ; but they prefer the 
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Siamese translation and Siamese actors ; the Malays of Kedder and 
Penang are here alluded to. 

Smoking. 

People of all ranks and ages in Siam smoke tobacco : it is made into 
segars. Even amongst the great, the Indian hookah has not been yet 
introduced, although pipes are frequent. 

The segar is presented along with the betul mixture to a stranger 
on his entering a house. Tea accompanies it in some houses ; if the visitor 
has come from a distance he is presented with food immediately, or is 
invited to stay to dinner. 

Medicine. ^ 

There are two houses appertaining to the Royal establishment in 
which medicines are kept. At one of these the poor may be supplied with 
such as they require. 

The King’s physician occasionally administers to those who solicit his 
aid. There are women who possess to be actuated on occasions by a spirit, 
and who are consulted by those labouring under diseases. 

Field Sports. 

Siamese Princes do not follow the chase — or shoot animals, because 
the religion they profess makes such practices sinful. Their subjects 
however indulge in field sports. They catch elephants and other animals, 
laying snares, nets and traps for them ; they shoot elephants, wild cattle, 
rhinosceroses, deer, bears and hogs, for their teeth and skins chiefly, 
but for food also in the cases of the cattle, deer and hog. — They also 
train dogs to run down deer and to seek tortoises, which last they dis- 
cover to their masters by barking. They pretend also that their alligator 
killers will dive under water, get on the back of one and finally kill him 
or bring him on shore! Several persons, Malays and Siamese, have 
positively averred to me that they saw a feat of this nature performed ! 
So that the feat in America on a Kayman* must be ranked as second 


* Vide Waterton’s Wanderings. 
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rate only ! But the Siamese have an advantage which was not enjoyed 
in the latter instance, the potency of charms which ghosts even cannot 
withstand ! Thus docs superstition deceive both the senses and the per- 
ceptive faculties of the mind. 

There are also games called Ki JLephrop, where persons display their 
bravery and agility by entering a circus, where an enraged elephant with 
its keeper on its back is confined, and by avoiding him after having pro- 
voked him. In the middle of the space is a strong bamboo mat stretched 
out and lying on strong posts connected by cross beams. The mat is 
about the height of the elephant's forehead, so that when the combatant or 
rather exhibitor, as he only carries a fan in his hand, has provoked the 
animal and is pursued, he runs below this canopy while the elephant rushes 
and strikes his head against the beams — his eyes being above the mat and 
his tusks below, so that the man escapes. Amongst the amusements of this 
pleasure-loving people, may those convivial parties be reckoned, made for 
the express purpose of cementing eternal friendship betwixt those who 
assemble at them, and where the parties pledge eaeh other in deep 
draughts of lau or arrack, over a drawn weapon inserted in a bowl of that 
beverage and in which each also inserts a finger. It partakes not of the 
nature of a secret association, but is a public and noisy assembly. Equals 
only can well engage in such a party with any hope that the mutual 
pledge of support will be fulfilled, and even then as it is not until the cup 
has well circulated that professions of brotherly love and of mutual 
aid are made ; their oaths must be liable to evaporate in the process of 
sobering. 

Literary Amusements. 

The Siamese challenge each other to trials of improvisitorial skill— such 
are questions and replies in verse — and discussions on Bali learning. 
Some one also of a party repeats the name of an animal, tree, or any sub- 
stance, and the person who accepts the challenge must give the name of one 
of the same genus, having a like termination — and the trial is kept up 
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until one of the competitors fails to produce a name which shall chime 
with his adversary’s. 

Riddles are also proposed and a failure to expound them incurs 
forfeits of a fanciful kind. Both men and women engage in this amuse- 
ment and the forfeits are adapted to each sex, much in the manner that we 
find them in the British game of a similar nature. 

Penang, 1829. 

Revised, January 1836. 
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ANALYSIS 

or THE 

SHER-CHIN— P’HAL-CH’HEN— DKON-SEKS— DO-DE— 
NYANG-DAS— AND GYUT; 

Being the 2iid, 3rd, 4th, oth, Gth, and 7th Divisions op the 

TIBETAN WORK, ENTITLED THE KAH-GYUR. 

Bv Mr. ALEXANDER CSOMA KOROSI. 

SICULO-HUNGARIAN OF TRANSYLVANIA. 

II. (SHER-CHIN.) 

According to the Index, the second great Division of the 'Qkah-hgyur, is 
that of the “ Shes-rah-hiji-ji'ha-rol-tn-p'hijin-pa^' (by contraction, Shh'- 
p'hjin, pronounced Sher-ch'hhi,) Sans. Prajnd pdramitd. Eng. “Tran- 
scendental Wisdom.” Under this title there are in the 'Kkah^gyur, 21 vo- 
lumes, classed under the following subdivisions or distinctions : 

1. Shes-rah-hji-p'1ia-rol-tu~p'hyin-pa-stoHg-p'hrag-hrgtja-pa (or hhum). 
Sans. Shata sahasrikd prajnd pdramitd. Eng. “ Transcendental Wisdom, 
in one hundred thousand sldkas.” In 12 volumes, in which are counted 75 
chapters {Jehu, in Tib.) 303 artificial divisions (bam-po, in Tibetan, each con- 
taining 300 sldkas in verse, or an equivalent in prose, and occupying in 

' or 
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general 21 leaves in the Blmh-\\gijur), and one hundred thousand sldkas— the 
Avhole is in prose. In these 12 volumes the Prajud pdramitd is treated at 
large, and the other sub-divisions are only abridgments of these 12 volumes. 
These were first translated from Sanscrit into Tibetan in the ninth century, 
by the Indian Pandits, Jin a Mitra and Surendra Bodhi, and the Tibe- 
tan I.otsawa (Sans. LoclicJtham,) Ye"-she"s-sde". They were afterwards again 
review and arranged by others. 

2. Shh-rab-Jaji-2>'ha-rol-tu-p'hyin-j)a-stojig-p'lirag-nyi-shu-\m-pa, (or in 

round numbers, “A^yi-khri,” 20,000.) Sans. Panclici vinnhati sahnsrikd prajnd 
pdramitd, “ Transcendental Wisdom, in 25,000 sldkas.” In three volumes. 
There are counted 76 chapters, 78 bam-pos, and 25,000 sldkas. This is an 
abridgment of the before-described 12 volumes. No translators are mentioned. 

8. Shes-rab-kiji-p'Jia-rol-tu-p'hyin-pa-Ji’hri-hrgyad-stong-pn. Sans. 

Ashta clasa sahasrikd prajnd pdramitd. Eng. “ Transcendental Wisdom, in 

18.000 sldkas.” In three volumes, containing 87 chapters {Win), 50 small 
divisions (bam-jm), and 18,000 sldkas. These three volumes are a more close 
abridgment of the above specified 12 volumes. No translators are mentioned. 

4. Shes-rab-hyi-plia-rol tu-pJiyin-pa-k'hri-pa, (or by contraction “SMs- 
k'hri,") Sans. Dasa sahasrikd prajnd pdramitd. One volume of 613 leaves, 
containing 33 chapters, and 34 bam-pos, or small divisions. This volume is 
an abridgment of the Vitm-hbring, or of the above specified three volumes of 

25.000 sldkas, translated by Jina Mitra, Prajnya Varma, and the Tibe- 
tan Lotsawa, Bands Ye-shes. 

5. Shes-rab-kyi-j}'ha-rol-tu-p'Iiyin- 2 )a-hTgyad-siong-pa (or simply hrgyad- 
stong-pa). Sans. Ashta sahasrikd jrrajnd pdramitd. One volume of 462 
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leaves, 24 bam-pos, and 32 lehus. This volume likewise contains an abridg- 
ment of the several dharmas contained in the above enumerated volumes. 
This was delivered by 2 ?CHOj\i-iDAN//DAS (Shakya) likewise, as the above enu- 
merated divisions, when he was on the mountain, called in Tibetan, the “ Bija- 
Ygod-phung-pohi-ri,'" in Sans. Gridhra Imta parvuta, near Rujagrilia in 
Magadha. This is a favourite volume of the Tibetans, who shew particular 
reverence to it ; hence both the manuscript and printed examplars of it are 
in very great number to be found. 

6. One volume is entitled, Sna-ts’kags^ INIiscellaneous (Works) or all 
sorts of aphorisms of the Prujnd pdramitd. There are in this volume 18 
different treatises or aphorisms, of which the titles are as follow : 

i. Bab-xtsal-gyis-xnam-par-gnon-pas-xhus-pa. Sans. Suvikrdnta vik- 
rami pariprichcliha {prajnd pdramitd). Instruction in the Prujnd pdramitd 
(by .BcHOM-iDANHDAs) on the request of Suvikranta Vikrani' (a Bod- 
hisatwa) from leaf 1 to 130. This and the following aphorisms also all 
belong to the Prajnd pdramitd, and contain either abridged repetitions, 
explanations of some terms, or recommendations for keeping and reading 
the Prajnd pdramitd. 

ii. dO) l^dun^xgya-pa. Sans. Saptashatikd. The Prajnd pdramitd in 
700 sldkas (Note, for brevity’s sake, Shes-rah-kyi-p'ha-rol-tu-p'hyin-pa (or 
Sher-p’kyin) and Prajnd pdiamitd, are frequently omitted in the titles. 

iii. 01) \jia^xgya-pa. Sans. Panchashatikd, that of 500 sldkas. 

iv. 02) Sher-p'liyin-sdud- 2 )a-tshigs-su-hchad-pa. Sans. Prajnd pdramitd 
mncliuya gdthd. \^erses collecting the contents of the Prajnd pdramitd. 

V. (13) 'Sido-xj6-gcJiod-pa. Sans. Vajradich'hedikd, the diamond cutter (or 
a sntra of wonderful effects). This aphorism is contained in 18 leaves, 
from leaf 222 to 240. In this, i?CHOM-iDAN//DAS- (S hakya) in a colloquial 
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manner instructs ‘‘ Rab-//byor” (Sans. Subhuti) one of his {)rincii)al discij)le.> 
in the true meaning of the Prajnd ‘parumitd. The Tibetans pay especially 
great respect to this sutra, hence the copies of it are to be found in great 
abundance. 

vi. Ts'htd^xgyaAna-hchu-pa, 150 rules or ways. 

vii. Shes-7'ab-kyi-p'ha-rol-tu-p'hyln-pulii-Yatshan-hYgya- xtm - hxgyad -pa. 
Sans. Prajnd pdramiid ndma ashtd shatakd, the 108 names or terms of 
the Prajnd pdramitd. 

viii. 06) ]ichom-\dan-\\(la.s-ma-thes-rab-kyi-p'ha-rol-tu-p'hyin-pa-\na-hchu-pa. 
Sans. Skagavati prajnd pdramitd arclha shatakd, the Prajnd pdramitd in 50 
sldkas. 

ix. O') ^p hags-ma-shes-rab-kyi-p'ha-rol-tn-p'hyin-pa-dc-^xhin-g^shegs-pa- 
t'hanis-chad-kyi-yum-yige~gchig-ma. Sans. Bhagavati jirajnd 2^dramitd sarva 
tathdgate eka akshari. “ Transcendental Wisdom, comprehended in the letter 
A, the mother of all Tathdgatas or Buddhas" The letter “A” is considered in 
Buddhistic works as the mother of all Wisdom ; and therefore, all men of 
genius, all Bodhisativas and Buddhas, are said to have been produced by “ A,” 
since this is the first element for forming syllables, words, sentences, and a 
whole discourse ; and the means for acquiring knowledge and wisdom. 
Here the whole Prajnd pdramitd is comprehended in the letter “ A.” This is 
the most abridged sutra of the Transcendental Wisdom, since this consists 
only of a single letter. This is to be seen on the 256th leaf of this volume. 

X. d») Kohushika. Sans. Kaushika, a name of Indra. In this siitra 
Shakva instructs him in the Prajnd pdramitd, hence the title of this siitra. 

xi. d'J) Sher-2)’hyin-yige-niJuHg-du. Sans. Alpu akshara, the “Transcen- 
dental Wisdom, in a few letters.” 
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xii. Sher-p’hyin-sgo-7iyi-s7iu-rtsa-\na-pa. Sans. Pancha-vinshati prajnd 
pdnmitd muk'Jia, the 25 doors or beginnings of the “Transcendental Wisdom,” 
(there are so many vija mantras.) 

xiii. ~Rchom-ldan-\\das-ma-sher-p'Jiym-snijing-po. Sans. Bhagatati 
prajnd pdramitd hrkldya, the essence of the “ Transcendental Wisdom.” 

xiv. Slier -p'hyin-nyi-mahi-snying-po. Sans. Prajnd pdramitd surya 
garhha. 

XV. Zla-vahi-snying-po {sher-p'/iyin). Sans. Chandra garhha {prajnd 
pdramitd.) 

xvi, Sher-pdiyin-Jcim-tu-hxang-po. Sans. Prajnd pdramitd sdmanta 
bhadra. 

xvii. Sher-p'hyhi-lag-na-rdo-xje Sans. Prajnd pdramitd vajrdpdni. 

xviii. Sher-piliyin-vdo-rje rgyal-mfshan. Sans. Prajnd pdramitd raj ra 

ketu. These five last aphorisms, or sntras, are so called from the names of 
those Bodhisatwas who are introduced speaking with Shakya on the Prajnd 
pdramitd. 

Contents of the whole Prajnd pardmitd. 

All the 21 volumes of the Sher-p'hyin treat of speculative or theoretical 
philosophy, i. e. they contain the psychological, logical, and metaphysical ter- 
minology of the Buddhists, without entering into the discussion of any 
particular subject. There are counted one hundred and eight such subjects, 
{dharmas) terms, or phrases, with several subdivisions or distinctions ; of 
which, if any predicate be added to them, affirmative or negative judgments 
may be formed. These terms have mostly been introduced into the Sanscrit 
and Tibetan Dictionary also, that was prepared by ancient Indian Pandits and 
Tibetan interpreters, and which may be found in the '^stan-\\gyur {Mdo 
class. Go volume). 
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Here follow some instances of the terms or subjects of tlie Prajnd pdra- 
mitd ; as, 

1. P/mng-po (Sans. Skandha) an aggregate or body. There are five 

such aggregates ; as those of, 1. body, 2. perception, 3. representation or consci- 
ousness, 4. composition or notion, and 5 of cognition. In Tibetan, g^ifg's- 
hyi-p'lmng-po, ts’hor-va/ii, 3.^^) hdu-slies-ki/i, 4.^^^^ hdu-hjed-kyi, and 

5.(3-) mam-par-skes-pahi-p'fning-po. In Sanscrit, 1. rdpaskand/ia, 2. vedandi, 

3. san-jnd, 4. sdnskara, and 5. rljndnasJcandha. 

2. (33) Skye-vuch'hed-drug, the six senses; as, those of sight, hearing, 
small, taste, touch, and the moral sense. 

3. (3J^ Skye-iwchhed-bchu-Qnyis. Counting the six organs and objects of 
senses. 

4. (35) Kdiams-hcho-hrgyad, the 18 regions or kingdoms of senses, as with 
respect to the operations of the mind by the six organs directed to the six ob- 
jects of senses. 

5. (3®) K'hams-dntg-ni ; the sLx elements are eartli, water, fire, air, ether 
(or void space), spirit (or intellect). In Tibetan, sa, ch'hu, me, vlung, nam- 
xwk'hah, xnam-par-shes-pa. 

6. (3') ^ten-hhrel-\ichu-gHyis. Dependent connexion, or causal con- 

catenation (of 12 tilings): 1. ignorance, 2. composition or notion, 3. cogni- 
tion, 4. name and body, 5. six senses, 6. touch, 7. perception, 8. affec- 
tion, 9. ablation, 10. existence, 11. birth, 12. old age and death. In Ti- 
betan, l.<3^) ma-rig-pa, \\du-byed, 3.(^'^) xnam-par-shes-pa, 3Iing- 
dang-g7ittgs, skye-vcich'hed-drng, 6.(^3) reg-pa, ts'hor-va, 8.(''') .yrei/- 

pa, 9.(^) Ihi-pa, 10.(3') srid-pa, 11.(3?) shye-va, 12.(39) xga-shi. In Sanscrit, 
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1. Arichja, 2. sanshdra, 3. vijndna, 4. ndmardpa, 5. s' had dy at ana, 6. spar- 
shtt, 7- vkland, 8. ris’hnd, 9- apddana, 10. bhava, W.jdt'i, \2.jardmaruni. 
Every thing, but especially the human soul, depends for its existence on this 
causal concatenation. There are several commentaries on this subject in the 
Bstan^\gyur. 

7. (50) P'ha-rol-tu-p'hyhi-pa-drug-ni. The six Transcendental Things (or 
cardinal Virtues) are, 1. charity, 2. morality, 3. patience, 4. industry, or 
earnest application, 5. meditation, 6. ingenuity or wisdom. In Tibetan, 

sbyin-pa, 2.*^^-^ ts'lml-hh'rims, 3.*^^'^^ \>xod-pa, br/#o«-li^/-?/s, hsam- 
gtan, shes-rab. In Sanscrit, 1. ddna, 2. sMIa, 3. hshdnti, 4. viryyu, 

5. dhydna, 6. prajnd. To the above enumerated, sometimes four others are 
added; as, 1. method or manner, 2. wish or prayer, 3. fortitude, and 4. fore- 
knowledge or knowledge. In Tibetan, t'habs, smoji-larn, 3S°^^ siobs, 
4.(60) ykshes. Sanscrit, npdya, pranidhdna, bala, and dhydna. 

8. Stong-pa-nyid. Sans. Shunyatd. Eng. Voidness, emptiness; an ab- 
stract notion. There are 18 distinctions of the Shunyatd. 

Such are the contents of the Prajnd pdramitd . — There is no historical 
matter. All is speculation, with a profusion of abstract terms and definitions. 
The knowledge of these is necessary for the understanding of the Buddhistic 
.system, especially of the MadhydmiJid philosophy. But I am unable to give 
here any further outline of the Prajnd pdramitd, except the enumeration of 
such abstract terms, as above. As this wmuld be tedious to the reader, and of 
little interest in the way of information, I beg leave to wmive further illustration. 

All the doctrine contained in these 21 volumes is attributed to .Bchom- 
£DANffDAS (Sha'kya). He delivered his instruction on the Prajnd pdramitd 
(as is stated by Tibetan writers, 16 years after having become Buddha, or in 
his fifty -first year) when he was on the mountain (near Rajagriha, in Magadha) 
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called in Tibetan, the “ bi/a-rgod-p’hung-pohi-ri” (Sans. Gridhra huta parmta 
the “ hill of a heap of vultures”). His hearers were beside, many BodhisaU 
was (among whom Byams-pa, Sans. Maitreya) and gods (among whom 
KxYUSHIKa or Indra) his own disciples about 5,000 priests (among whom the 
principal were Sharihi-bu, or Sharada'atihibu, Rab-//byor, Hod-srung, 
and Kun-ugah-vo). The speaker in general is i?CHOM-z,DANnDAS (Shakya) 
who addresses first Sharadvatihibu and afterwards RAB-i/BYOR, his dis- 
ciples. They put a question several times to Shakya ; he gives them no 
direct answer, but forms such propositions that they are themselves led to the 
decision. It is in general, RAB-nBYOR (Sans. Subhuti) with whom Shakya 
speaks in all these volumes. 

The first compiler of the Prdjna pdramitd was Kashyapa (Tib. 
Hod-srung) whom Shakya appointed to succeed him after his demise. 

In the '&stan-\\gyur, the 16 first volumes of the M</o class are all com- 
mentaries on the Prajnd pdramitd. Afterwards follow several volumes ex- 
planatory of the Madhijdmilid philosophy, which is founded on the Prajnd 
pdramitd. The Prajnd pdramitd is said to have been taught by Shakya, 
and the Madlujdmikd system by Nagarjuna (/iTlu-sgrub, in Tib.) who is 
said to have lived four hundred years after the death of Shakya, who had 
foretold of him that he would be bom after so many years, to explain his 
higher principles laid down in the Prajnd 'pdramitd. Hlth Nagarjuna ori- 
ginated the Madlujdmikd system in philosophy. The philosophers in India, 
before his time, were in two extremes.; teaching either a perpetual dmation, 
or a total annihilation, with respect to the soul. He chose a middle w^ay. 
hence the name of this philosophical sect. There are in the Bdan-hgyur, 
several works of him, as also of his successors, explanatory of the Madhydmikd 
school. Beside other matters of speculation, the following 27 subjects are to 
be discussed and analyzed in the Madhydmikd system : 1. efficient (accessory 
or secondary) cause, (Tib. rkyen), 2. the coming (into the world) and going 
away (hong-iri-dang-hgro-va), 3. organs (of sense) {dcatig-po), 4. aggregate 
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or body {p'Jmng-po), 5. province or region (viz. of senses) {k'hams), G. passion 
and affection ()\dod-ch'hags), 7. the state of coming forth, duration, and ces- 
sation {shje-vu, gnas-pa, dang \\gag-pu\ 8. the maker or doer, and the 
work or deed (Ixyed-pu-po-dung-lus)^ 9* former existence (^fthn-rol-na-gnos-pn), 
10. fire and the burning wood {me-da7igdmd-shing), 11. anterior and posterior 
limits (of worldly existence), Tib. snon-dang-p'liyi-innhi-mt lmh, 12. done by 
one’s self and done by another, {^idag-gis-byns-pn-dang-gxJian-gyiii-hijafi- pn), 
13. composition, or the forming of notions (Xxdu-hyed), 14. the act of meet- 
ing (hp’//mrf-pfir), 15. self-existence or nature, {rang-hzhin), 16. tied and libe- 
rated {hchhigs-im-dang-fhar-pa), 17. work and fruit {las-dang-hhrns-hu), 
18. I or Ego, (bdag), 19. time {dus), 20. union, (of cause and efficient causes), 
Tib. tsdiogs-pa {rgyu-dmig-rhjen), 21. origin or beginning, and destruction, 
{Uymig-va-dang-\vjig-pa), 22. Tathdgata or Buddha {m-hzhhi-gi^hegif-pn), 
23. wrong, error, or falsehood, {pliijin-cKi-log), 24. excellent truth (ly///r/^.v- 
pahi~hd^n-pa), 25. deliverance, or delivered from pain {myd-nan-lasAxdan-pa), 
26. dependent connexion, or causal concatenation, {vten-hbrU), 27. critique of 
theories {ita-va-hx fag-pa). These are the principal topics of the Madhydmihd 
philosophy. I have thought proper to enumerate them here, because they are 
similar to tlie subjects of the Prajnd pdramifd. 


iHhHi 

III. (FHAL-CH’HEN.) 

The third division of the Kdh-gyur is styled, in Tibetan, “ Sangs- 
'xgija.H-p'hal-po-clihe" or by contraction, “ Bhal-clihenr Sanscrit, “ Btiddha- 
mtdn Sangha,” (or as here is, Buddha avatdng mha), association of Buddhas 
(or of those grown wise). This is called a sutra of great extent. In Sanscrit, 
“ Mahdvaipulya Sutra:" in Tibetan, “ Shin-tu-xgijas-pa-ch'hen-pohi-mdo." 
This is contained in six volumes, marked with the six first letters of the Tibe- 
tan alphabet. The number of the leaves in each is as follows: 1.**^*) 384; 
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2A“iJ 385; 3.^“) 391; 4.('"J 375; 397; 340. This s/U/y/ also is attri- 

buted or referred to Sha'kva, although the speakers generally are some 
Bodhisatnas, or other saints of great perfection. 

The subject of the whole is moral doctrine, and metaphysics. There 
are descriptions of several Tathdgaias or Buddhas, their provinces, their 
great qualifications, their former performances for promoting the welfare of 
all animal beings, their praises, and several legends. Enumeration of several 
Bodhisatwas ; the several degrees of their perfections; their practices or man- 
ners of life; their wishes, prayers, and efforts for making happy all animal 
beings. Sha'kva appears, in a miraculous manner, on the top of the “ Ri-rab," 
(Sans. 3Ieru) the fabulous mountain, as also, at another time, in Galdan, (Tib. 
“DgahAdau,” the joyful place, or the paradise of the gods. Sanscrit. “ I'us'hitd." 
At this last mentioned place assemble likewise several Bodhisatwas, coming 
from different regions of the world, to make their salutation to . 6 cH 03 i-iDAN- 
//HAS (Sha'kya), and in his presence, by his blessing or miraculous influence, 
each of them successively utters several verses expressive of his opinion with 
respect to the soul and the Supreme Being. Such is the tenor of the contents 
of the “ Plial-ch'hen," in general. The titles of the chapters have not been 
expressed in Sanscrit; they are in Tibetan (written in Roman characters, and 
explained in English) as follow : 

1 . ('") Hjig-rten-gi/i-dvang-po-fhams-chad-hiji-Ygyan-gyi-ts'hid. The man- 
ner of proceeding of Buddha, the ornament of all the rulers of the world. 

2. ‘'b De-hxItin-gsJiegs- 2 )a. Tuthaguta ox Buddha. 

3. Kun-tu-hxang~pohi-thig-ge-hdsi>i-da)ig-xnam-par-\\p'hiyd- 2 )a. The 
deep meditation (or ecstasy) of Kuxtu-bzaxg-po (a BodJiisafwa and Buddha) 
and his miraculous change or turn. 

4. ^jig-xten-gyi-h'hams-Ygya-mts'ho. A region of the world called 
the Ocean. 
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5. Gzhi-dang-stijjing-jw-me- tog- gi-rgyan-gtjis- hYgyan -pahi -yon - tan. 
The qualities of the ground, and essence of that (before mentioned) region. 

6 . 'Hjig-Yten-gyi-k’hams-Ygija-mts'hohi-k'hor-yug-gi-rgyan-Ygya - rats' ho- 
hstan-pa. Description of the Sea, the ornament of the wall of the world’s 
region, called “ vgya-vats'ho," or ocean. 

7. Sa-gzliihi-Yg 7 jan-hstan-pa (of ditto). Description of the Earth’s 
ornaments (of ditto). 

8. Gzhing-gi-rgyud-hstnn-pa. Description of the origin or nature of 
that province. 

9. Hjig-rten-gyi-rgyud-Agod-jxi. Description of the series of the 
several regions of the world (as the provinces of several Buddhas). 

10. Byiam-par-snang-radsad. Vairochana, a Buddha. 

11 (80) p)e-hzhin-gshegs-pa-p'hal-po-ch'he. Tathdgata P’hal-po-ch’he, a 
Buddha. 

12. Sangs-rgyas-hyi-rats'han-shin-tu-hstan-pa. Enumeration of several 
attributes (or names) of Buddha. 

13. 'Up'hags-pahi-hd^n-pa. The excellent truth. 

14. De-hxhin-gshegs-pahi-hod-xer-las-rnain-par-sangs-rgijas-pn. The 

state of becoming purified, or a saint, by the beams of light of a Tathdgata. 

15. ^zang-ch'huh-shns-^pa-dris-pa-snang-ta. Illustration made on 

the request of Bodlsativa. 

16. Spyod-yul-yongs-su-dag-pa. The very pure conduct of life, or 
manner of living. 

17. Bxang-pohi-dipal. The prosperity (or glory) of the good. 
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18. De-hxhin-gshegs-pa-ri-rah-Jeyi-Ytse-mor-gsJiegs-pa. The going of 
Tathdgata (Shakya) to the top of the Ri-rah (Sans. Meru). 

19. Ri-rab-kyi-rtse - mor-de - hxkin - gsMgs-pahi-xnam-parAxjfhrul-pa- 
dang-hyang-ch'huh-shns-Apahi-ts'hogs-kyi-ts’higs-hchad. Verses uttered by the 
assembled Bodhisntwas, and by tbe illusory person of Tathdgata (Shakya) 
on tbe top of the Ri-rnh. 

20. 'Rxang-ch'hub-shnspaJu-rnam-par-digod-pa-hcJiu-bstan-pa. The 
exhibition of the ten schemes or contrivances of Rodhisatwa. 

21. (90) Ts'hangs~par-spyod-pa. Purity of life, or good moral conduct. 

22. Senis-dang-po-hskyed-jmki-hsod-nams-ston-pa. The shewing of 
the happiness of having formed the mind to live a perfect life. 

23. i'^^^Ch'hos-snang-va. Religion’s (or virtue’s) light. 

24. (^3) ^[tft'he-mahi-gitas. 'Tse-ma, (name of a region or heaven of 
the gods. 

25. Der-hxang-ch'hub-sems-Apas-ts'higs-h’chad-hsian-pa. Verses ut- 
tered there by Rodhisatwa. 

26. Bxa?ig-ch'h»b-sims-dpahi-spyod-pa-bstan-pa. Description of the 
conduct of life of a Saint, or Rodhisatwa. 

27. Gter-mi-xad-pa-hchu~hstan-pa. Instruction on the ten never de- 
ficient (or inexhaustible) treasures (or virtues). 

28. De-hxhin-gshegs-pahi-gshegs-'hxhugs-hxhud-gsum-stn-pu. The 
shewing of three things: the coming, remaining, and going away of a 
Tathdgata. 
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29. T)gali-\dan~(1u-hyang-sems-\\dnfi-i}n. J3od/i/,mtu'f/,s assembled in 
G(ddan (Sans. Tus'hitu). 

30. (39) ^do-rje-Ygyal-mtN'han-giji-hsno-ra. Tlie benediction of Dor.te'- 
GYAL-TSAN, (a Bodhlscitica). 

31. Sa-hchupa. The ten Bhumis (provinces or degrees of perfection 
of the Bodhisutivas). 

32. (^31) Kun-tuAixang-pohi-fipyod-pa-hstcin-pa. The shewing of the con- 
duct of life of Samanta Bhadra (a Bodhisatwa of the first rank) or the best 
conduct. 

33. (132) Ting-ge-\\dsin-hchu. The deep meditations, (or ecstacies). 

34. (133) ^Inon-shes. Special knowledge. 

35. (i3i> ^zod-pa. Patience. 

36. (13^) Grcmgs-la-\\jug-pa. The manner of expressing (great) numbers. 

37. (106) Ts'he-ts'had. The measure of life. 

38. (13^) ^xjang-shns-hji~gnas. The abode of a Bodhisatwa. 

39. (i‘*^ Sangs-rgyas-kyi-ch'hos-hsam-mi-k'hyah-jm-hstan-pa. A shewing 
that the virtues of Buddha are inconceivable by the mind. 

40. (133) Sangs-rgtjas-hyi-mts'ha)i-Ygyn-mts'ho-hstan~pa. Exjdication of tlie 
term Ocean, one of the epithets or names of Buddha. 

41. (113) 'Dpe-hyad-hyi-hod~xcr. Tlie shining beams of the points of 
beauty (on the body of a Buddha). 

42. (Ill) JDe-\)xhln-gshegs-pa-shje-va-dang-\\hjW7ig-va. Tlie birth and ap- 
pearance of a Tathdgata.. or Buddha. 

43. (11'^) VLjig-Yten-las-\\das-pa. His departure from the world (or deliver- 
ance from pain, or death.) 
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44. ' 6 dong-pos-hvgy<in- 2 )n. (The place) adorned with planted trees, 
(the name of a treatise on moral subjects.) 

45. 'Rxang-po-splyod-pahismonlnm. The prayer of the well-doer, or a 
wish for doing good. 

Such are the contents of the six volumes, as specified in these 45 chapters. 
There is another artificial division of the six volumes into 115 sections {ham- 
2 ) 0 , in Tibetan) but they give no contents. These six volumes were trans- 
lated, in the 9th century, by the Indian Pandit, Sure ndra Bodhi, and the 
Tibetan I^otsawa, Bairotsana Hakshita. 


IV. KON-TSEGS. 

The fourth great Division of the Kdk-gyur is called, “ D^on- 
mc/zViog-br^segs-jja,’' or by contraction, “ D^•o^^-br^.s^^^,” (pronounced “ ITon- 
/d'egs”). In Sanscrit, “ Ratna-kuta," the Jewel-peak, or precious things 
heaped up (or enumeration of several qualities and perfections of Buddha, 
and his instructions). The subject, as in the former division, still consists of 
morals and metaphysics, mixed with many legends and collections of the 
tenets of the Buddhistic doctrine. Some treatises are in the form of a 
dialogue between Sha^kya and his disciples ; but besides Sha'kya, there are 
introduced several other speakers. The style, as in the former division also, 
is prose and ^■erse. There are six volumes of this class, distinguished 
by the first six letters of the Tibetan Alphabet, which, with the number 
of the leaves in each of them, may be expressed or stated here, thus, — 
1. 448; 2. (“■) 402; 3. 477; 4. Ui9) 478; 5. 473; 6. 489- 

There are several separate works, or small treatises, in this collection, 
which are in general attributed to Sha^kya; and as is stated in the begin- 
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ning of the first volume of this class, were delivered by him to his hearers on a 
mountain near Rdjagriha, in Magadha, called in Tib. the Bya-rgod-p’lnmg. 
pohi-rif in Sanscrit, Gridhra-hita-parmta.” They were translated, in 
the 9th century, by several Indian Pandits and Tibetan interpreters {Lo- 
tsawas). The Indian Pandits were, Jina Mitra, Surendra Bodhi, Dana- 
SHiLA, Mune'varma, Shilendra Boniii, Prajnyavarma, Karmavar- 
MA, and Kamala Shila. The Tibetan Lotsawas were, Bairotsana (or as 
he is called otherwise, YE'sHE^s-smE') and Dpal-rrtsegs. 

The heads or titles of the several works in these six volumes, in Tibetan 
and Sanscrit, written in Roman character, are as follow: 

Ka, or first volume. 

1 (isi 2 ) Tib. Yip']iags-pa-‘ dikon-iacJi' hog-hrtsegs-pa" -eh'hen-pohi-ch'hos- 
kyi-xnam-grangs-stong-p'hrag-hrgya-pa-Ias-?,dom-pa-gstm-hstati -pcdii - Uliii - zltes- 
bya-va-theg-pa-chdien^pohi-vsxdo. Sanscrit. A'rya malm ratna lutn dharma 
paryaya shata sahasriha grant'M. “ Tri sambara" nirdesha parivarta ndma 
mahd ydna siitra. English. Out of the “ venerable great heap of jems”, or 
the enumeration of one hundred thousand dkarmas (or religious instructions), 
a chapter on the three obligations or duties; namely, a stUra on the 
higher principles (of philosophy). 

QNote. To make short the titles in the beginning, the words “ A’rya” and “ \lp' hags-pa," 
meaning “ the venerable,” as also, at the end, “ Ndtna maha ydna sutra,” “ zhes (or she's) bya- 
va-Fheg-pach’lienpohi-mdo," will be omitted, and only that will be mentioned which necessarily 
belongs to the titles.] 

2. Tib. ^go-mChah-yns-pa-rnam-par-Sibyong-vn-hstan-pa. Sans. 

Ananta muk'ha vinisJiodhana nirdesha. Eng. Instruction on making clean in- 
finite entrances (or on good moral practices). 
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3. (124) Tib. 

pa. Sans. Tathngatddiintya guhi/a nirdesha. Eng. A shewing of the incon- 
ceivable secrets of Tathdgata. 

4. (120 Tib. ^mi-lam-hstan-pa. Sans. Scapana nirdhha. Eng. Expli- 
cation, or the telling of dreams. 

5. Tib. Hod-dpag-mdl-kyi-hkod-pa. Sans. Amitahhd vyuha. Eng. 
The description of the residence (or province) of Amitabha (a Buddha). 

Kua^ ok second volume. 

6 . (127) Tib. neAixin-^shegs-pa-mi-\\h'hrugs-pnhi-hhod-pa. Sans. Aksho- 
hhynsya Tathdgatd.vja ryulia. Eng. Description of Akshobhya’s residence, 
or province. 

7. (1-8) Tib. Ch'ho.i-Jeyt.^vyings-hji-rang-hAiin-di:vijh-med-par-hstan-pa. 
Sans. Dharma dhdtu prakriti asamblie nirdhha. Eng. The shewing of the 
indivisibility of the root of the first moral Beinf 

8. (’-';>) Tib. Ch'hos-hchu-pa. Sans. Dasha dharmaka. Eng. That con- 
taining instruction on the ten dharmas, or virtues. 

9. (1501 Tib. Kun-nas-^o. Sans. Samanfa muVha. Eng. Door (or en- 
trance) from all sides. 

10. (130 Hod-xh-hsgruh-pn. Sans. Prahhd sddhand. Eng. The 

making (or causing) of light. 


or the third volume. 

n. Tib. V,jaug-ch'huh.s(m, Apahi ,icli W. Sans. B«IM,alwa f ltaM. 

bng. The vessel repository of a Bodhhatm,, (or the practices of the 
perfect or wise.) 
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Nga, or the fourth voeume. 

12. ('33) Tib. ^jam Apal-gyi-sangs rgyas-kyi-zhing-giyon-tan hkod-pa. 

Sans. Manju Sliri BiuldhaJeshetragunavijaha. The description of the good 
qualities of the province of Manju Sri Buddha. 

13. (‘34) Tib. Yah-dang-sras-mjal-vn. Sans. Pita jmtra-samagamanam. 
The meeting of the father and the son, (Shakya and his father Shudhodana). 

14. ( 133 ) Tib. Gang-pos-dius pa. Sans. Purna paript'ichch'ha. That ask- 
ed by PuRNA, (or a stitra delivered by Shakya on the request of Pu'rna, 
one of his disciples.) 

15. (’36) Tib. Yid-\\lt‘hor-shyong-gis-xhus-pa. Sans. Rds'htra pdlena pari- 
frichcKha. That asked by, or on the request of Ra'shtrapa'la (a demon.) 

Cha, or the fifth volume. 

16. (’37^) Tib. Drag-shtd chan-gyis xhus-pn. Sans. Ugra jyariprichc/iha. 
That asked by Ugra. 

17. (’38) Tib. Sgyu ma-mk’han-hxang-po-lung-hstcm-pa. Sans. Bhadra 
Mdyakdra hjdkarana. A prophecy of Bhadra Mayaka'ra (a juggler) by 
Sha'kya. 

18. (139) Tib. Ch'ho hp'hrul clihen po-hstan-pa. Sans. Malm pratihdrya 
upadesha. The exhibition of great miracles and prodigies, (by Sha kya.) 

19- Tib. Byams-pahi-sengehi ^gra-cKlien-po. Sans. Maitreya malm 
smha nddana. The great lion-sound (or voice) of Maitreya (the saint who 
is the first that will appear hereafter, and become a Buddha.) 

20. (141) Tib. l^dul-va-rnam-par-ditan-la Avah-pa nye var-hk'hor-gyis- 
dius-pa. Sans. Vinaya vinishchaya JJpdli pariprichch'ha. The arrangement of 
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the l^dul-va (taught by Shakya) on the request of Upa'li, (the supposed 
compiler of the Diilva class. 

21. (ii2) Tib. Lhag-pahi-hsam-pa-hs1iid-va . Sans. Adydshaya .mnchoda. 
Exhortation to further undertaking. 

22. (^^3) Tib. Lag-hzang-gis-Ams-pn. Sans. Suvdhupariprichch'ha. That 
asked by Suva"^hu. 

23. Tib. Dh-pas-zhus-pa. Sans. Surata paripricliclilia. That ask- 
ed by (or on the request of) a chief or brave man, or of Surata. 

24. Tib. Tipah-hyin-gyis zhus-pa. Sans. Viradatta parip)richch'ha. 
A siitra delivered on the request of Vi'radatta. 

25. Tib. Vcuhalahi-rgyal- po-hch'liarhyed-kyis-zJms-pa. Sans. 
Udaydna vadsa rdjn pariprichch'Iia. A siUra at the request of Udaya'na 
Vadsa Ra'ja. 

26. Tib. Bu-mo-hh-gros-hzang-mos-zhis-pa. Sans. Sumatiddrika 

pariprichch'ha. A sutra at the request of Sumatida'rika', (a girl). 

27. Tib. Bu-mo-gan-gaJii-mch'hog-gis-zhus-pa. Sans. Gangottard 

pftriprichcliha. A sutra at the request of Gangottara' (a girl). 

28. Tib. Mya-nan-med-hyis-tnjin-pa-lung-hstan-pa. Sans. Ashoka- 

datta hydkarana. The foretelling of Ashokadatta (or a prophecy of 

him.) 

29. Tib. Dri-ma-med-kyis-bybi-pas-zhus-pa. Sans. Vimaladattd pari- 

prichdiha. A sutra at the request of Vimaladatta' (a girl). 

30. Tib. Yon-tan-rin-po-clihe-md-tog-kun-tu-xgijas-pas-zhus-pa. Sans. 
Guna ratna-sanghusmnita pariprichch'ha. Asked by Guna Ratna, &c. 
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31 (ij 2) Tib. Sangs-Ygyas-hji-^ijul-hsam-gyis-mi-k'lujnb-pa-hstan-pa. 

Sans. Acliintya Huddlia mslimya nirdesha. The shewing of inconceivable 
provinces of Buddha. 

Cii'ha, or the sixth volume. 

32. ('^ 3 ) Jilo-gros-rab-gnas-kyis-xhus-pa. Sans. Susfhita Mali pari- 
prklichlia. Asked by Sust’hita Mati. 

33. Tib. S&ngh-xhus-pa. Sans. Sinha pariprichdiha. Asked by 
SiNHA. 

34. 'Qyang-cHJmb-shns-dpali-yk-shes-dam-pas-xlms-pa. Sans. 
Jndnottara hodhisatwa pariprichdiha. Asked by Jna'nottara Sodhisatwa. 

35. Tib. Ts‘hong-dipon-hxang-sJcyong-gis-%hus-pa. Sans. JBhadrapdla 
shrisha pariprichdiha. Asked by this merchant. 

36. Tib. 'Byams-pas-%hus-pa. Sans. Maitreya pariprichdiha. Asked 
by Maitreya. 

37. (158) Tib. 'Byams-xhus-ch’hos-hxgyad. Sans. Maitreya pariprichdiha 
dharma as'hta. Eight dharmas asked by Maitreya (or taught at his 
request by Shakya.) 

38. Tib. Hod-srung-gi-lehu. Sans. Kdsyapa parimrta. A chapter, 
in which Shakya instructs “ Hod-srung” (Kashyapa) one of his principal 
disciples, and his successor as a Hierarch. 

39. (160) q'jij Rin-po-ch'hehi-p'hung-po. Sans. Ratna pardshi. A heap 
of precious stones (or moral instructions.) 

40. Tib. JSlo-gros-mi-xad-pas-xhus-pa. Sans, Akshayamati pari- 
prichdiha. Asked by Akshayamati. 
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41. (162) Tib. Shes-rab-hji-pha-rob-tti-p’hym-pa-htlun-hi'gya-pa. Sans. 
Sapta sliatakd prajnci paramitii. “ The Sher-ch'hin," in 700 slokas. 

42. 063) Tib. Gtsug-na-rin-po-ck'hes-xlius-pa. Sans. Ratna cMdd pari- 
prichch'ha. Asked by Ratna Chu^da. 

43. 064) Tib. Lha-mo-Apal \vp'hreng-gi-se7ig-gehi-sgra. Sans. Sri-mdld- 
devi sinhdmdda. The lion-sound of that Devi. 

44. (165) Tib. Drang-srong-tgyas-pas-xhiis-pa. Sans. Vydsa pariprich- 
ch'ha. Asked by Vya'sa, the Rishi. He is instructed here, by Rchom- 
iDAN-2/DAS, on the nature, and the several kinds, of charity or almsgiving 
(Sans. Dd^ia.) 


V. (MDO.) 

The fifth great section of the Kdh-gyur is denominated “ ” 

(Sans. Sutrdnta) or simply (Sans. Stitra) signifying a treatise or aphorism 
on any subject. In a general sense, when the whole Kdh-gynr is divided into 
two parts — Mdo and Tigyud, all the other divisions, except the 'Rgyud, are 
comprehended in the class. But in a particular sense, there are some 
treatises which have been arranged or put under this title. They amount 
to about 270, and are contained in thirty volumes, marked by the 30 letters 
of the Tibetan Alphabet. The subject of the works contained in these 30 
volumes, is various. They are, in general, attributed to Sha'kya, and 
were compiled first, immediately after the death of that sage, by A'nanda 
(in Tibetan, KuN-ngAH-vo) one of his principal disciples, his cousin, and 
his particular attendant. The greatest part of them consist of the moral and 
metaphysical doctrine of the RiiddJiistic system ; the legendary accounts 
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of several individuals, Avith allusions to the sixty or sixty -four arts, to me- 
dicine, astronomy, and astrology. There are many stories to exemplify 
the consequences of actions in former transmigrations ; descriptions of ortho- 
dox and heterodox theories ; moral and civil laws ; the six kinds of ani- 
mal beings ; the places of their habitations, and the causes of their being born 
there ; cosmogony and cosmography, according to the Buddhistic notions ; 
the provinces of several Buddhas ; exemplary conduct of life of any Bod- 
hisativa or saint ; and, in general, all the 12 kinds of the Buddhistic scriptures 
are to be found here. There are, likeAvise, many treatises that were delivered 
on the special request of some real or fictitious individuals. This is the ge- 
neral mode employed for illustrating and confirming any established dogma, 
customs, or manners, among the Buddhists. 

The contents, in the order of the 30 volumes, are as folloAV : — 

Ka, ok fikst volume. 

This has for its title “ l^slial-\)xaugl' the good or happy age ; or, more 
fully, in Tib. * H j^hags-pa-hskal-jAa-hxang-po-pa-xhes-bya-va-fJdg-pa-ch'heu - 
pohi-mdo'' In Sans. “ A'rya hhadra kalpika ndma mahd ydna sutraA “ The 
very venerable sutra, entitled, ‘of the excellent happy age’.” There are 
Uvo images on the first page, representing Sha'kya and Maiteeya. The 
salutation is thus — “ Reverence to all Buddhas and Bodhisaticas" (in Tib. 

Sangs-xgyas-daug-byang-ch'hnh-sems~dj)ah-flums-chad-la-p'hyag-\its'hal-lo.) 

This sutra was delivered by .Kchom-ldax-z/das (Sha'kya) in a place 
called in Tibetan, “ 'Isdial-clihen-jw;' “ the great grove,” on his Avay from 
Shravdsti (JSilnycm-yod, in Tibetan) to Vaishali (“ Yangs-pa-chun in Tibetan, 
or the modern Allahabad,) on the request of a Bodhisatica (called in Tibetan, 
il/cH’HOG-DU-nGAH-VAHi-KCrYAi.-PO). His hearers Avere immense numbers 
of religious and secular persons of both sexes, Bodhisatwas, and several classes 
of gods and demons. 
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The subject, after some dogmatical and moral instructions on the perfec- 
tions and proceedings of Buddha or Jina, given by Sha'kya (from leaf 4 to 
150) at the request of the above mentioned JBodhtsatwa, first in prose and 
afterwards repeated again in verse, is the enumeration of one thousand Bud- 
dhas : — four of these have appeared hitherto, and the rest are to come hereafter, 
commencing with Maitreya. The list of these Tathdgatas commences 
Avith Kakutsanda (Hk’hor-va-//jig, in Tibetan) and specifies fifteen articles 
of each of them in the following manner ; — 

1. His name, 2. place of his nativity, 3. his tribe or race, 4. the ex- 
tent or sphere of his shining beams, 5. his father, 6. his mother, 7. 
his son, 8. his attendant, 9- he that is most sagacious among his disci- 
ples, 10. he that is most skilful among his disciples in performing miracles, 
or displaying prodigies, 11. the number of his once assembled disciples, 
12. the measure or extent of life in that age, 13. the duration of his 
religious institution, 14. his relics, 15. the fane or shrine (Sans, chaitya, 
Tibetan, mch'hod-rten) built for those relics. 

As the whole subject is imaginary or fanciful, it is unnecessary to give 
the whole in translation. It will be sufficient to state the five first names, 
with their fifteen attributes, or from Kaktjtsanda to Maitreya. These 
statements, in Tibetan, are given in the form of answers to the above 
fifteen articles put interrogatively. They are as follows : — 

First, from Kakutsanda — 1. Wtdior-va-hjig, 2. rgyal-pohi-p'ho-hrang- 
grong-k'hyer-hxang-po, 3. shdhja-pn (of the Shdhja race), 4. Apag-ts'had- 
gchig (4000 fathoms), 5. mch' hod-spy in, 6. ts'hangs-xgyal, 7. hla-ma, 
8. hlo-rdsogs, 9- Age-dong-mJchas-pa, 10. hsnyenpa, 11. 40,000, 12. 

40,000 years, 1.3. 80,000 years, 14. in one globular mass, 15. deposited in 
one n\(‘h'hod-Yten. or chaitya. 

Secondly, of Kanakamuni, thus— 1 . Qser-fhuh, 2 grong.k'hyer-\napa, 
3. bnihwan. 4. dpag-ts'had-p hyed (-2,000 fathoms). 5. mh-byin, 6. b/«- 
ma, 7. xnam-par-xgyaJ-cahi-^dc. 3. \,lira-shis-\dan. mch'hog-ma, xgyal 
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11. 70,000, 12. 00,000 years, 1.3. 1,000 years, 14. in one globular mass, 

15. deposited in one chaitya. 

Thirdly, of Ka'syapa — 1. Hod-sriing, 2. ts'hetana, 3. brahman, 4. 500 
fathoms, 5. U'hangs-hyin fSans. Brahmadatta), 6. 7ior-hdag-ma, 7. ded-dipon, 
3. kun-gyi-hshes-gnyen, bharadwaja, \0. skar-rgyal, 11. 20,000, 12.20,000 
years, 13. 70,000 years, 14. in one globular mass, 15. in one chaitya, or 
mcJi'liod-rten. 

Fourthly, of Sha'kya — 1. Shaky a-thub-pa, 2. ser-s,kyahi-g7ias (Sans. 
capiln), 3. xgyal-rigs, {Kshatriya, a descendant of Gotama), 4. one fathom, 
or two yards, 5. sas-gtsang-ma, 6. &gyu-hp'hrul, 7. &gra-gchan-\\dsin, 8. kini- 
Agah-vo, 9- nye-Ygyal, 10. pang-7ias-skyes, 11. 1,250, 12. 100 years, 13.500 
years, 14. in great abundance, 15. (deposited in several chaityas ; but this 
point is not stated in the original.) 

Fifthly, of Maitreya. — 1. Byams-pa (cha77i-bd), 2. xgyal-pohi-p‘ho-bra7ig- 
grong-k'hyer-tog-gi-hlo~gros, 3. braJmtan, 4. 4,000 fathoms, 5. ts'ha7igs-hza7ig, 
6. ts'hangs-hdag-ma, 7. hsod-namsstobs, 8. rgya-mts'ho, 9. yk-sMs-hod, 10. 
hrtson-hgrus, 11. 960,000,000, 12. 84,000 years, 13. 80,000 years, 14. in 
one globular mass, 15. deposited in one chaitya. 

The enumeration of such fancied Tathdgatas, and the specification of the 
above exhibited attributes, occupy about three hundred leaves in this volume. 
From leaf 150 to 158, only the names of the Tathdgatas are enumerated, and 
afterwards, from leaf 159 to 459, their names and the other points. Their 
names are, in general, significant words, and denote some virtue, or good 
quality, or some beautiful, agreeable, grand, precious, &c. object of nature. 

The names of some other Tathdgatas, after Maitreya (in Tibetan, 
with an English explication) are, as follows — 6. Seng-ge, the lion, 7. 
Rab-gsal, the very clear or pure, 8. T’hub-pa, the mighty, 9. Me -tog, 
the flower, 10 Me'-tog-gnyis-pa, flower the second, 11. Spyan-le GS, the 
beautiful eye, 12 De d-upon, chief leader, 13. Lag-ch’he'n, the great handed, 
14 Stobs-c'h’iie'n, great strength, 15. .Rgyu-skar-rgyal-po, the prince 
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of moving stars, 16. .Rtsi-sman, medicinal essence, 17. Snyan-va-tog, 
the chief ornament of celebrity, 18. Hod-ch’hen-po, great light, I9. 
Gkol-vahi-p’hung-po, the untied or liberated body, 20. .Bnampak- 
.s'NAXG-AfDSAD, the illuminator, 21. Nyi-mahi-snyixg-po, the essence of 
the sun, 22. Zla-va, the moon, 23. Hod-//p’hiio light-diffusing, 24. 
Hod-bzang, good light, 25. Mya-nax-jMe'd, exempt from sorrow, 26. 
Skar-bgyal, pi'ince of stars, 27. Rab-gsal, the very clean, 28. P’hre'xg- 
t’hogs, wearing a chaplet, 29. Yox-t ax-hod, light of good qualities, 
30. Dox-gzigs, perceiving the meaning, 31. Mar-me', a lamp, 32. 
il/T’HU-/.DAX, powerful, 33. Sman-pa, curer of diseases, 34. De's-pa, brave, 
35. J/dsod-spg, a hair of treasure, 36. 2?btaX-ldax, permanent, 37. Lhahi- 
np.\E, divine prosperity, 38. Gdui.-ckah, difficult to be subdued, 39. 
Yox-tax-rgyal-mts’hax, a standard of good qualities, 40. Ygra-gchax, 
name of a planet, {Rdhu, in San.scrit.) And so on. 

From leaf 459 to the end of the volume, Sha'kya repeats again, at the 
request of the above mentioned Bodhisatua, when those Tathdgatns first 
formed their minds for arriving at the supreme wisdom, or of becoming 
Bodhimtim.s, and what they offered to those Tathdgatas before whom, at 
different times, they made their vows, and prayed that they might obtain, in 
consequence of their moral merits, final emancipation, or arrive at perfection. 

This volume contains 547 IcaieH, and 26 bampos, or artificial divisions. 
This .sutra uns translated by the Indian Pandit, Vidya'kara Siddha, and 
the Lotsawa, Baxde' Z)pal-gyi-dvyaxgs ; it was revieAved and arranged 
afterwards by Z)pal-bbtse gs. 

K'HA, the SECOXD A^OLUjME. 

There are in this volume four sutras, or works, under four distinct titles. 
The first is of great extent (from leaf 1 to 329). It is called in Tibetan. 

I i) Rgija-ch7/er-fol-pa'\ in Sanscrit, “ Lai ita r/BA/ra,'’ containing accounts of 
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the life and doctrine of Sha'kya, the establisher, or founder, of the Bud- 
dhistic religion in ancient India. The work is divided into 27 chapters, the 
contents of which are as follow : — 

First Chapter, from leqfl to 8. “ Introduction.” This siitra was deliver- 
ed by Sha'kya (who speaks of himself under the name of Bodhisatwa) 
at the special request of several gods, Bodhisatwas, and his principal disciples, 
when he was in a grove near Shrdvasti, in Kosala. Here are mentioned 34 
of his principal disciples, the names of eight Bodhisatwas, as also those of 
several Buddhas or Tathdgatas, who had appeared in former ages and taught 
their doctrines. Sha'kya is requested now to give instruction in the same 
manner as they had done. 

Second Chapter, leaves 8 — 14. This chapter has for its title, “ Great exhi- 
laration, or rejoicing”. Importance of this sutra. Several virtues enumerated 
and commended to be practised. Description of the great festival in the 
superb palace of the gods, in Galdan (in Tib. BgaliAdan ; in Sans. Tus'hitd). 
Hortative verses to Sh^^kya to teach his doctrine. 

Third Chapter, leaves 14 — 30, entitled, “ The purest race or tribe.” Insig- 
nia of an universal monarch ; — his inauguration by those insignia ; — his visit- 
ing the different kingdoms of his empire ; — his injunctions to the chiefs and 
the subjects to execute justice and to practise the ten cardinal virtues. BeaJ 
21. A Bodhisatwa, when about to become a Buddha, never takes his incar- 
nation in a barbarous country, but in a civilized one ; nor in any low family, 
but in the house either of a Brahman or a Kshatriya (the military tribe or 
royal race) — reasons thereof. Sha'kya honoured the latter by taking his birth 
in that tribe. Leaf 21 — 24. Consultation of the gods where Bodhisatwa 
(Sha'kya) should be incarnated. There are said to have been at that time 
sixteen principal tribes or ruling families in “ Jamhudwi’pcC’ (or in India), 
several of which are enumerated by some of the gods, with recommendations 
on their good qualities ; and they are of opinion that such and such a family 
will be proper for Bodhisatwa to be incarnated there. But some others find 
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fault with them, and tell several defects in each of those tribes, or families. 
The enumerated ruling tribes are — 1. the royal family in Magadha, (Sanscrit, 
Videliula; in Tib. Lus-hp'hags-rigs ), 2. Ditto in Kosala, 3. Ditto in Vadsa, 

4. the city of Yangs-pa-clian, (Sans. Vaislidli or Praydgas-hodie Allahabad), 

5 . the family of “Rab-snang,” in Hp'hags-rgyal (Sans. Vjjayani, Vjen, 
in Mdlvd), 6. the city of j&chom-btjlag, (Sans. Mathura) 7. the Shija- 
hseng-gi-rigs. (Sans, the Pdndaca race, in Hastindpura.) None of them 
is found proper for the incarnation of Bodhisatwa — it is the Slidhya race 
that is preferred to all. They ask Sha'kya himself where a Bodhisatwa 
takes his incarnation at his last birth, and he enumerates to them 64 good 
qualities required in a race where such a Bodhisatwa should be incarnated. 
Leaf 26. The 32 qualities or characteristics of the woman that is fit to be 
the mother of such a Bodhisatwa. Leaf 27. “ Zas-gtsang-ma’s” (Sans. Sud- 
dhodana) character and fortune. His wife’s (in Tib. Lhd-mo-sgyu-hfhrul-mu, 
in Sanscrit, Mayd Dhi) good qualities. Leaves 28, 29- Eulogium (in verse) 
on the Slidhya race in general, and particularly on the accomplishments of 
Lha-MO-5’GYU-//P’HRUL-.AIA. 

Fourth Chapter, leaves 30 — 37, entitled, the “ Door or beginning of reli- 
gion s light”. Bodhisatwa's (Sha'kya’s) last lecture to the gods and god- 
desses. Decorations of the great palace in Galdan. The 108 articles of the 
*• Chdios-snaug-vahi-sgo" must be taught always to the gods at the change of 
the life of any principal Bodhisatwa, from Galdan, (Sans. Tus’hitd). (They 
are the heads of some religious tracts, or certain dogmas and moral maxims.) 

Fifth Chapter, leaves 37 — 49. At “ his being about to depart from Gul- 
dan" Sha'kya appoints for his vicegerent there, Cha'm-ba' (written in Tib. 
Byams-pa. Sans. Maitreya) and inaugurates him, by putting his own diadem 
on the head of that Bodhisatwa. This is the saint who is to appear hereafter 
and to become a Buddha. Consultation about the form in which Sha'kya 
shoidd descend into the womb or body of the woman whom he chooses to 
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become his mother. A young elephant, such as has been judged proper in 
Brahmanical works, is preferred. INIany ingenious and hortative verses are 
related for acquiring knowledge and practising virtue. His leaving Galdan, 
or the Paradise of the gods. 

Sixth Chapter, leaves 49 — 64. “ His incarnation.” Taking the form 
of a young elephant, he enters by the right side, into the womb or cavitv 
of the body of Ma ya' Devi'. Her dream respecting the elephant that 
took up his abode in her body. She never felt such a pleasure as at that 
moment. Next morning she tells her dream to the king. He calls the 
Brahmans and the interpreters of dreams : — they say, she will be delivered 
of a son, who will become either an universal monarch or a Buddha. Alms 
distributed at “ Ser-s,Jiya ” (Sans. Capila). Offerings made in behalf of Bodhi- 
sutwa. The services rendered by the gods to iHA-MO- 5 GYU-//p’HRUL-MA, 
and the great care the king took for her pleasure and well being. Tlie 
whole of nature is favourably disposed for the child that was to be born. 

Seventh Chapter, leaves — 93. The “birth of ShaIkya.” Description 
of the great preparations for conveying Ma'ya' Devi' into the grove of Ltim- 
hini. The circumstances of her being delivered there of the child after ten 
months’ pregnancy. He came out by the right side, without any injury to 
his mother. Several miracles that happened at his birth, {leaves 70, 71.) The 
whole world was enlightened with great light. The earth trembled or shook 
several times. The number of men and beasts that were born or produced at 
Capilavastu, at the same time when the birth of Sha'^kya happened. Since 
the wishes of “ Zas-gtsang” were in all respects fulfilled, he gave to his 
son the name of “ Don-grub,” or “ Don-t’hams-chad-grub-pa” (Sanscrit, 
Siddhdrtha, or Sarva-siddharflia). He is intrusted to Gautami", (his aunt) 
who, with 32 nurses, takes care of him. 

“ Aag-po” (or as elsewhere he is called Nyon-mongs-med), an hermit or 
sage, together with his nephew, “Mis-byin,” (Sans. Narada, afterwards 
called Kdtydyana) admonished by the great light or brightness, goes to 
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Ser-skija to salute the new born child. His conversation with Zas-otsang. 
He observes the characteristic signs on the body of the child, and foretells 
that he will become a Buddha. He laments that, being too old, he cannot 
live until (the child) shall attain to the state of a Buddha. Leaf 87. He 
recommends to “ Mis-byin” to become his disciple, when he shall commence 
to teach his doctrine. 

Eighth Chapter, leaves 93 — 95. “ His being brought into the temple.” 

Ceremony and the decorations on that occasion. He is lord of lords (in Tib. 
Lhahi-lha). Asking his nurse Gautami' whither they are carrying him, and 
she says, into the temple ; he tells (in verse) how superior he is to all gods — 
how IxDRA, Brahjia, and other gods and demigods, made their adorations 
to him at his birth. 

Ninth Chapter, leaves 95 — 97. “ Ornaments” (for Shakya). Description 
of all sorts of ornaments that were ordered by the king to be prepared and 
brought for the young prince (Sha'KYa) on a certain lucky or auspicious day. 

Tenth Chapter, leaves 97 — 101. “ His having displayed several sorts of 
letters or characters”. When he (Shakya) was desired afterwards to learn the 
letters from the school-master, he shews that, without being instructed, he 
knows them all — and he himself enumerates 64 different alphabets (among 
which are mentioned also those of Yavana and Hiina) and shews their 
figures. The master is astonished at his wisdom, and utters several sldkas 
expressive of his praise. 

Eleventh Chapter, leaves 101 — 105. His visiting a village of the agri- 
culturists. His meditation in the shade or shadow of a tree (called the 
•• Jambit" tree). The miracle that happened there with the shadow of that tree. 

Twelfth Chapter, leaves 105 — 121. The displaying of several gymnastical 
exercises and other arts (by Shakya). When at a certain time 500 young 
men of the Shdki/a race, at “ Ac/’- s%ff,” were vying in shewing their skill i» 
the arts and gymnastical exercises, as in letters, arithmetic, swimming, &:c. 
Sha kya excelled them all. He obtains by these means “ Sa'-//ts’ho-ma’ 
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the daughter of “ Lag-na-pe -chon-chan,” a mace-bearer. Sans. Dandihu. 
The qualities required in a woman, whom Sha'kya is willing to take for his 
wife. The several qualifications of Sa'-hts’ho-ma (Sans. Gopa'). Her senti- 
ments (expressed in verse) against the concealing the face of woman by a veil. 

Thirteenth Chapter, leaves 121 — 141. “ His being exhorted” by the gods. 
Exhortations made to him by several gods to leave the court, and endeavour 
to become a Suddha, as he had aspired for several ages to that dignity, and 
had acquired numerous qualities with that view. 

Fourteenth Chapter, leaves 141 — 148. “Dream”. Zas-gtsang-ma', the 
father of Sha'kya, in a dream fancies that his son has left his house and 
taken the religious character, having put on a garb of dark red colour. He 
now takes every precaution to prevent him from leaving the court, and ordens 
all sorts of music to be performed for the amusement of his son. 

Sha'kya orders his servant to make ready the carriage for going into 
the grove for his recreation. On his way thither he observes an old man ; 
asks from the servant what that man is ; he tells him, that is a man grown 
old, and is near to die ; he orders the servant to turn the carriage, goes back, 
and gives himself to meditation on old age. 

[Note. In all these discourses or conversations of Sha'kya with his groom, or charioteer, there 
are several instances of terms employed by inferiors in speaking to their superiors, that are different 
from those in common use. This is a peculiarity in the language of Tibet]. 

Afterwards, in the same manner as above, on different occasions he 
observes a sick man — sees a corpse — and meets a man in a religious garb; and 
on each occasion he gives himself to meditation on sickness, death, and on 
the religious state. 

These are the circumstances that determine him to take the religious 
character. Zas-gtsang to prevent him from leaving the court, orders 
several walls and ditches to be made, and guards and sentries to be set. Inaus- 
picious dream seen by Sa'-hts’ho-ma'. Leaves 146-7- 
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Fifteenth Chapter, leaves 148 — 174. “ His exit, or appearance in the world,” 
(in a religious character). Notwithstanding all the vigilance of his father and 
of his relations, he finds means for leaving the royal residence. At midnight 
mounting his horse called the “ Praise-worthy” {^sfUtgs\dan) he rides for 
six miles ; then dismounting, he sends back, by the servant, the horse and all 
the ornaments he had; and directs him to tell his parents not to be grieved on 
his departure ; for when he shall have found the supreme wisdom, he will 
return and console them. Great lamentation in the court of Zas-gtsang. 
With his own sword he cuts off the hair of his head, changes his fine linen 
clothes for a common one of dark red colour, and commences his peri- 
grination. In the first place he goes to RdjagriJia, in Magadha. 

Sixteenth Chapter, leaves 174- — 178. “ Gzugs-chan-s'NYing-po’s visit” 
(made to Sha'kya). The king Vimbasa'ra (in Tib. G%tigs-clian-mying-po) 
having seen him from his palace, is much pleased with his manners — is in- 
formed of him by his domestics ; visits him, has a long conversation with 
him, and offers him means for living according to his pleasure. He will not 
accept of such things. On the request of the king, he tells who he is — “ of the 
Shaky a race, that inhabit “ Ser-skya-gxki,'’ (Sans. Capilavastn) in Kosala, 
in the vicinity of the Kaildsha, or of the Himalaya in general, (on the bank 
of the Bhdgirathi river. He is of the royal family, the son of the king 
“Zas-gtsang,” Sans. Shuddhodana, (leaf and that he has renounced 
the world, and seeks only to find the supreme wisdom. 

Seventeenth Chapter, leaves 178 — 192. “ The hardships” or austerities 
which Sha'kya underwent during the course of six years. Leaf 183-4. 
All sorts of religionists, of which Jamhudwipa was full at the time of 
Sha'kya, mortify their bodies in different manners. In his opinion all 
those had a wrong idea of arriving at liberty or emancipation by such prac- 
tices. Leaf 1^5. He commences his ascetic life. The manner in which he 
gives himself to meditation, and the several hardships he voluntarily submits 
himself to during six years. 
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Eighteenth Chapter, leaves 192 — 200. The “ Nairanjana river”. It was 
on the banks of this river that Sha^kya performed his penances, subjecting 
himself to great austerities. Perceiving afterwards privation to be dangerous 
to his mental faculties, he makes use of necessary food for his sustenance. 
He is presented by a chief’s two daughters, with a refined milk-soup — he 
refreshes himself. His five attendants desert him now, saying among 
themselves, “such a glutton, and such a loose man as Gautama is now, 
never can arrive at the supreme wisdom,” (or never can become a Buddha). 
They go to Varanasi, and in a grove near that city continue to live an 
ascetic life. 

Nineteenth Chapter, leaves 200 — 214. After having bathed himself in the 
Nairanjana river he recovers his bodily strength, and intends to visit the holy 
spot. Rejoicing of all sorts of gods and demigods, and the offerings they 
make to Shakya. 

Twentieth Chapter, leaves 214 — 221. He proceeds to the holy spot, 
called, in Sanscrit, the “ Bodhimanda" (the holy pith, energy, or essence, where 
now Gaya is), and gives himself to earnest meditation, that he may find 
the supreme wisdom. 

Twenty-first Chapter, leaves 221 — 248. “He overcomes the devil.” 
Description how he was tempted by the devil (Sans. Mara or Kama Deva). 
His victory over the hosts of the lord of Cupidity. The songs of gods on 
his triumph. 

Twenty-second Chapter, leaves 248 — 259. The manner in which he 
performed his meditations, and at last found the supreme wisdom. 

Twenty-third Chapter, leaves 259 — 267. After having found the 
supreme wisdom, the gods from several heavens successively present him 
their offerings, and in several verses sing praises to him concerning his ex- 
cellent qualities, and his great acts in overcoming the devil. 

Twenty-fourth Chapter, leaves 267 — 282. Two merchants, Gagon and 
Rzang-po, entertain Sha'kya with a dinner, and hear his instruction in his 
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doctrine. They are so firm in their faith that Shakya says of them, they 
shall become Bodhisatwas. 

Twenty-fifth leaves 282—291. After having found the supreme 

wisdom, Sha'kva thinking that men cannot understand his profound doctrine, 
he will therefore not instruct them except he should be solicited by Bkahma' 
and other gods to do so. They appear; and on their request he commences 
to teach his doctrine. 

Twenty-sixth Chapter, leaves 291 — 323. The running of his religious 
course. Recapitulation of his principal acts. The great qualities he had ac- 
quired. To whom should he first teach his doctrine? Several of them 
whom he judged fit to understand him, are dead. He proceeds to V irandsi. 
The five persons, formerly his attendants, being now convinced of his having 
found the supreme wisdom, pay homage or respect to him, and become his 
disciples. Leaves. 295 — 312. He instructs them in his doctrine ; explains to 
them the four excellent truths — 1. There is sorrow or misery. 2. It will 
be so with every birth. 3. But it may be stopped. 4. The way or mode of 
making an end to all miseries. Leaf 307. Whence originated the epithet or 
name of Buddha, “ Tathdgata" (in Tibetan, De hxh'm gshegs), viz. from having 
run his religious race in the same manner as his predecessors. There is 
an enumeration of several epithets or names of each Buddha.* 

Twenty-seventh Chapter, leaves 323 — 329. Conclusion. Sha'kya recom- 
mends this Sidra to his auditors, the gods, to keep it in their remembrance, 
and to repeat it often. The several benefits and blessings arising from 
hearing this sidra. 

This work was translated first, in the 9th century, by the Indian Pandits, 
JiNA-MiTRA, Dana-shi'la, and Mune -VARMA, and the Tibetan Lotsava, or 
interpreter, Bande' Ye'-she's-s'DE^. 

* It has been thought fit to retain the above epitome of the eontents of the Lalita Vistara 
here, but the same has been given in more detail in the notice of Shakya’ s life and death, printed 
in the present volume. Sec. 
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The rest of this volume (from leaves 329 to 426, or the end) is occupied by 
treatises of high principles or metaphysical speculations {malm yana sutras). 
They are likewise attributed to Sha kya, and were delivered by him to his 
hearers (immense numbers of priests, Bodhisatwas, gods, and demons) at three 
different places. The first, on a mountain near Rdjagriha ; the second, in a 
grove near Slirdvasti ; and the third, on the mountain of “ Gru-hdsin,” (in 
Sanscrit, Potala). The general subject is moral, metaphysical, and mystical 
doctrine. Discussions on the nature of the body and of the soul. There are 
introduced several of Sha'kya’s disciples in these discussions, but the chief 
speakers, besides Shakya, are INIanju Sri Kumar Bhu't, and Avaloki- 
teswa'ra. The titles of these three treatises are as follow : — 

1. In Sanscrit, A'rija Manju Sri vikridita ndma malm ydna siitra. In 
Tibetan, Hp’hags pa-hjam-dpal-rnam par -rol- pa-Aiks-hya-va-tlieg-pa-clihen 
pohi-mdo. Eng. A venerable siitra of high principles, on the sports or amuse- 
ments of Manju Sri. 

2. In Sanscrit, Manju- Sri-mhurvdna. In Tibetan, Hjam-dpal-rnam- 
par-hp7irtd-i-a. Eng. The transformation of Manju Sri. 

3. In Sanscrit, Sarva tathdgatddliis'ht'hana satwdvaloMna Buddha kshetra 
nirdeshana mjuha. In Tibetan, De-hyhin-gsh^gs-pa-fhams.chad-kyi-hjm- 

gijis-hxlabs-shns-chan-la-gxigs-shiug-sangs-rgyas-kyi-xhing-gi-hkod-pa-kun-tu- 

ston-pa. Eng. Description of the province of Buddha, on which, for the sake 
of animal beings, all Tathdgatas have bestowed their benedictions. There 
is moral and mystical doctrine in this siitra. There are also several Dharanis 
in Sanscrit, supposed to be of wonderful efficacy. 

These three sutras were translated by the Indian Pandits, Su rendra 
Bodhi, ShiTendra Bodhi, and Jina-mitra, and the Tibetan Lotsava, 
Bande' Ye'^sheV^vde'^ 
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Ga, or the third voeume. 

Title in Sanscrit, A" njanis'hfhatan Bhagacdn jmjdm vipulana sutra 
ratna ananta ndina mahdydna siitra. In Tibetan, llp'/iags-pa-hcho7}i-\dan- 
hdas-kyi-ye-skes-rgyas-pahi-mdo-sde-rhi-po-ch’J/S-mfhah-yas- pa- mf liar- pdiyhi- 
pa-x/ies-bya-va-fhSg-pa-ch'hen-pofii-mdo. Eng. Immense jewels, or a su tra of 
high principles, on the extensive knowledge or wisdom of the venerable and 
excellent Buddha. The salutation is thus — ‘ Reverence to Buddha and to all 
the Bodhisatwas.' Sha'kya at Mnyan-yod, (Sans. (Shrdvasti) with 1250 priests. 
General subject — Instruction on the extensive knowledge or wisdom of 
Buddha. 

In a (fancied) city, called “ Excellent virtue,” (Tige-vahi-p'Jia-rol-hgro) 
a certain householder, {k'hyim-hdag) a fortune-teller by profession {p'hya- 
rcik'ha^i), with an intention of acquiring moral and religious merits for his fu- 
ture happiness, under the superintendence of Gang-po, one of Sha'kya’s 
disciples, builds for Bhagava'n a fine house (h'hang-hjang) with a gallery 
of tsandan-wood. On that occasion Gang-po tells him, that by none of all 
the creatures and gods may such a sacred building be used otherwise than as a 
place of worship (Tib. '^Ichlmd-xten, Sans. Chaitya), since none of the ani- 
mal beings has the qualities which Bhagava N (Tib. BcAow-ltfore-hrfas) possesses. 
Gang-po, addressing him several times a householder, (Sans. Grihapati) 
gives him a long and detailed instruction on the extensive knowledge or om- 
niscience of Bhagava n, or Tathdgata, and his perfections or attributes. He 
tells him that Bhagava'n’s knowledge is immense, infinite — he knows every 
place — past, present, and future times — (there are made here several distinc- 
tions of his knowledge and powers) — he knows the thoughts and ways of all 
animal beings ; all their works or actions, good and bad, done (or committed) 
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y the body, speech, and the mind together ; with the causes and consequences 
of them. Then come moral tales — detailed specification of the knowledge of 
Tathdgata with respect to the provinces of the organs and senses of the body 
— on psycological and moral subjects — on the four great truths. Leaf 128. 
Several places of regeneration (or new-birth) are enumerated, from the lowest 
hell to the highest heaven, and that Tathdgata knows them all. 

Leaf 170. Sha'kya is invited by the before-mentioned householder into 
his house to an entertainment in that fancied city — he, with some of his disci- 
ples, goes there in a miraculous manner (all flying in the air). Leaf 174. On 
the request of Me's-byin, an ascetic, Sha'kya leaves there the vestige of 
his foot-sole impressed on a flat stone. Several miraculous visits performed by 
Sha'kya, with Maungalyana and others of his disciples, since he left the 
grove near Shrdvasti. Leaf 175. Miracles that happened with Sha'rihi-bu 
and Mauxgalyana (the same as has been told in the Dnlva, at their visiting 
the “ Madras" lake). 

Leaves 175 — 197. “ 3/dse's-dgah” (a Ndga raja of the sea) and several 
other Ndga rdjas also, successively make their adoration to Tathdgata, 
(Shakya), address him, sing praises (in verse) to him, and beg him to give 
them religious instruction on several subjects. They admire his perfections 
and the several acts he has performed — they confess their unhappy state and 
ignorance, and beg him to instruct them on the means by which they may 
arrive at happiness and perfection. He answers to each of them. There are 
many passages expressive of the attributes or perfections of Tathdgatas ; of 
the thoughts, wishes, and works of men. There are several moral instructions 
and maxims. 

From leaves 200 to 416, or the end of this sutra, Sha'kya addressing 
Mauxgalyana, (who again asks him several times) tells the stories of seve- 
ral individuals in very remote ages, and applies them all to himself ; and says 
that it was he himself who acted or reasoned thus at that time. Among these 
stories there occur many praises and hymns addressed to Tathdgatas — there are 
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descriptions on the conduct of the wise — on the miseries of life — the desire 
of happiness — offerings, sacrifices, adoration — that there is no reality in all 
things. Lef/J' 212. On the state of being bound and being liberated. By this 
narration he shews that a Tathagata is all knowing — he knows the place and 
origin of every thing, and what will be the consequences of such and such 
works performed in remote ages and lives. Leaf 416. There are .several 
synonymous terms for expressing that a TatlidgaUC s wisdom or knowledge is 
immense. jMArxoALYANA being much pleased with this instruction, ap- 
proves and praises it. 

This sutra was translated first by the Indian Pandit, Prajna'-vakma, 
and the Tibetan Lotsava (interpreter) Bande'-ye'-sh'es «xviNG-po. After- 
wards corrected and arranged by the Indian Pandits, Vishuddha-siddha 
and Sakyajna-de VA, and the Tibetan LotsaYa, Dpal-brtse'gs. 

From leaf 416 to 466, or the end of this volume, is another sutra, 
entitled, in Sanscrit, Arrja sarm Buddha vis’haya avatdra jndna a'loka 
alunhara ndma mahd ijdna sutra. Tib. liip'Jiags-pa -sangs-rgyas-fhams- 
(•had-kyi-yul-la~\\jug-pahi-ye-shis-%nang-vahi-\gyan-'s.hks-hya-va-theg-pa-c}ihhi- 
po-hi-mdo. An ornament of intellectual light for entering into the province 
of every Buddha ; a venerable sutra of high principles (or speculation.) This 
was delivered by i?CHOM-i,DAN-i/DAS (Shakya) when he was on a moun- 
tain near Rdjagriha. There were assembled 25,000 priests, besides eight 
of Ids principal disciples, and many Bodhisatuas, among Avhom Hjam-dvai. 
GzhoX-xur-gyur-pa (Sans. 3Ianju Sri Kumar bhu't) who, according to the 
wishes of other assembled Bodhisatuas that desire to acquire knowledge, 
begs of Sha kya to explain to them the meaning of these terms — “ ^kye-va- 
ma-mchliis-pa-dang-hgag-pa-ma-mchdds-jm,'' — there is no forth-coming and no 
stopping (or no birth, no death) as with respect to Tathdgatas. This is the 
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subject of the treatise. The explanation is given in an argumentative manner, 
and by mixing metaphysical speculation with moral doctrine. In Leaf 
416 it is said, that the bodies of the Tathagatan are like the extent of 
heaven. 


(Na) or the fourth volume. 

In this volume, of 444 leaves, there are five separate treatises or sutras, 
but they are all of little importance, and none calculated to excite literary 
curiosity. 

The first is entitled, in Sanscrit, A'rya “ husliala mula paridhara ” ndma 
mahd ydna siitra. In Tib. \lp'hags-pn “ Age-vahi-rtsa-va-yoiigs-su-\\dsin- 
pa"-zhes-hya-va-t'heg-pn-ch’heri-pohi-mdo. Comprehension of virtue’s roots (or 
elements) a venerable siHra of high principles. This was delivered by ^chom- 
tDAN-^rOAS (Sha'kya) in a grove near Rdjagriha (called in Tibetan, Hod-mahi- 
ts'hal, &c. In Sanscrit, V'emi vanavi, a grove of bamboos). There is a long 
enumeration of his disciples arriving from all parts, and of their salutations. 
The subject is moral and metaphysical doctrine. The whole is very incohe- 
rent, abstract, and miscellaneous ; therefore nothing can be said with precision. 
The organs, senses, operations of the mind, and emptiness (or sihiyafd) are the 
common topics of this, as also of some of the following sutras. Sha'kya 
frequently addresses Sha'radwa'tihi-bu (one of his principal disciples), who 
again several times begs him to explain the meaning of such and such a term 
or phrase. This sutra is contained on the leaves from 1 to 346. It is divided 
into 18 artificial portions {ham-po) and 15 chapters. It was translated by the 
Indian Pandit, Pra.ina'-var]ha, and Ye -she's- ade' — corrected and arranged 
afterwards by Pra.ina'-varma, Jx.\ xa-garbha, and Ye'-she's-.vue'. 

The second siitra in this volume (from leaf^^Q to 421) is entitled, in Sans- 
crit, paryayd. In Tibetan, lA'^hags-pa-xung-gi- 

10 
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\ mdohi-ch'hos-hyi-vnam-grangs. A collection of the enumeration of several things 
J respecting religion or moral doctrine; delivered by Sha kya on the moun- 
tain “ Gridhra MittC (in Tib. “ Bya-xgod-phimg-po) near Rdjagriha, where 
Avere assembled 32,000 priests, among whom were his principal disciples, 
Kux-she's-ko'n'dinya, Maungalyaxa, Sha'rihi-bu, Hod-srunCx-ch’hex- 
po, (kc. many Bodhisatwas, Betas, and Ndgas, to pay their respects to .Bchom- 
LDAN-//DAS. Subject— A Bodhisatua (called in Tib. Kun-tu-dpah-va) begs 
of Sha'kya to instruct them in such a manner that, upon hearing his lesson, 
those that are old may be purified from the blemishes of their works, and 
that those that are young may endeavour hereafter to excel in virtue. 
Accordingly he instructs them in a discursive manner Avith this and tAvo 
other Bodhisatwas, in prose and verse. 

This Sidra Avas translated by the Indian Pandits, Jixa-mitra and Da'xa 
sHi^LA, and the Tibetan Lotsava Ye'-she's-5De'. 

The third sntra {leaves 421—438) in this volume, is entitled, in Sanscrit, 
A rydchintija prahlidsa iiirdes/ia ndma dherma-parydya. In Tib. 'H.p'hags- 
pa-{}i'Iiyehu) imang-va-hsdni-gyis-nii-k'hyah-pas-hstan-pa-xhes-hya-va -cli’kos-kyi- 
rnam-graugs. Instruction by the (child). Inconceivable light, i. e. enumera- 
tion of several articles belonging to religious instruction. 

This Avas deliA’ered at “ ^hiyan-yod” (Sans. Shrdmsti, in Kosala). The 
speakei’s are Shakya and a little child, Avho addresses the former as Gautama. 
Hearers — 1230 Geloitgs, or priests, and 500 Bodhisatwas. Subject — the story of 
that child : Iioav he Avas found alone in an empty and solitary house. Sha'kya’s 
couA ersation Avith him, (in verse). Common, moral, and speculatiA C topics. The 
soul (or the Ego and Meum). Sunyatd, or emptiness, voidness. The orna- 
ments of a Bodhisatwa are his good qualities and perfections. Translated by 
St'RE'xDRA Bodhi, and Ye'-she's-.vde'. 

The fourth siitra in this Aolume (438 — 441) has this title in Sanscrit, 
Arya Tathdgatd ndma Buddha Ishetra gundhta dherma jmrydya. In Tibetan, 
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(13) '^jfJiags-pa-de-hxliin-gshegs-pa-tnams-Jcyi-diiiig-gi-yon-tan-hvjod-paJii-ch'hofi- 
hji-^nam-gra7igs. Enumeration of things, or religious articles expressive 
of the qualities or perfections of the JBuddha province of the venerable 
TatJidgatas. Here one of the Bodhisatwas, addressing the others in an 
exclamatory manner, tells them the names of several Buddha provinces, 
and that successively in each province one day is equal to one halpa 
of the former province. This is the substance of the whole ; and the next 
work, of four leaves, entitled in Tibetan (only) “ 'Dhjil-lvlt’hor-^rgyad-pa," 
the eight circles (or Man dalas), contains little more than the statement that 
whoever wishes to come at prosperity, or happiness, should describe these 
eight circles. 

(Cha) or the fifth volume. 

There are in this volume three diffei’ent treatises, under three distinct 
heads. The first, (from leaj' 1 to 81) is entitled in Sanscrit, A'rya sandhi 
nirmochana naina 7nahd ydna sutra. In Tibetan, lApliags-pa-Agongs~pa~ 
nes-par-\\gvel~va~xhh-hya-i'a-t'heg-pa-ch'hen-pohi-mdo. Explication of one’s 
mind or thought, (or the true resolution of several propositions). SH.A;KyA 
is represented to be in a (fancied) superb immense palace, made of all sorts 
of precious stones. There are assembled many Bodhisatwas of the first 
rank, and of the greatest accomplishments. The subjects of their discussions 
are some metaphysical subtilities (/er//’4) as — Wliich is the thing that is in- 
expressible, indivisible, and simple ; and what is a simple, and what a com- 
pound thing? Afterwards ten of them, successively, propose some questions 
to Sha'kya, and request the explanation of them. There is a distinct 
chapter for each Bodhisatwa. In the ninth chapter, Sha kya is requested 
by Avalokiteswara (in Tib. “ Spyan-ras-gxigsAvang-plnjug ) for some 
explanation with respect to the ten hhiimis (or degrees of perfections) of Bodhi- 
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satwas, as also of that of a Buddha; which accordingly is given on some 
leaves. In the tenth chapter, Manju Sri (in Tibetan, 'iljarti-Apat) 
asks him for the explication of this term — “ CKhos-kyi-^ku^' (Sans. Dherma 
kdya, the first moral being) as applied to the Tathdgatas. There follows 
again a long discussion on that subject. 

The second treatise or sutra (from leaves 81 to 298) is entitled in Sans. 
A’rya Langkdvatdra mahd ydna sutra. In Tibetan, Up hags-pa-LangJcdr- 
gshegs-pa-fheg-pa-ch^hhi-pohi-mdo. A venerable sutra of high principles (or 
speculation) on the visiting of Lanka. This was delivered on the request of 
the Lord of Lanka (called in Tibetan, (i9) “ Qnod-dyyin-hbod-sgrogs") by 
.BcHOM-iDAN-z/DAS (Sha'kya) when he was in the city of Lanka, on the 
top of the Malaya mountain, on the sea shore, together with many priests 
and Bodhisativas. It was in a miraculous manner that Sha'kya visited 
Lanka. It is evident from the text, that both the visitors and the pretended 
master of Lanka are fancied things ; but there is in the Lankdvatdra sutra 
a copious account of the theory of the Buddhistic metaphysical doctrine, to- 
gether with that of some heterodox sects, especially of the Lokdyata (in Tib. 

VLJig-rten-Ygyang \iphen-pa. Sha’kya in a discursive manner with a Bod- 
hisatwa (styled in Sanscrit, Mahd Mati, in Tib. 'Rlo-gros-ch'hen-po) recites the 
common topics of the Buddhistic metaphysical doctrine, with some discussion 
on each. From leaves 298 to 456, there is, igain an explanation of the Langkd- 
ratdra sutra, containing (as it is stated) the essence of the doctrine of all the 
Tathdgatas. The Langkdvatdra sutra was translated by order of the Tibetan 
king, Z^PAL-iiiA-sTSAN-ro. {Khri-de-srong-htsan, or Ral-pa-chan) in the 9th 
century. No Indian Pandit is mentioned. It is stated only, that it was 
translated by Lotsava Ge long {}\gos-ch'hos-grub) who added also the com- 
mentary (which must be the last part of the above described sutra) of a 
Chinese professor or teacher, called We'n-hi. 
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The third treatise (from leaf 456 to 468, or the end) is entitled in Sans. 
Arija gayd sliris'ha nama malm ydna sutra. In Tibetan, Ylfhags-pa- 
gayd-ragohi-ri, the hill, “ Gayd shris'ha,” or a short treatise of high princi- 
ples, on the theories and practices of Hodhisatwas. Sha'kya, not long after 
his having become a Buddha, being with a thousand Gelongs and many Bod- 
hisatwas in the Chaitya (Tib. ^Yclihod-xten) of Gayd, a place of worship on 
the Gayd hill, is requested by //jam-opal (Sans. Manju Sri) for the explica- 
tion of the term Bodhisatwa, which is given ; and this forms the subject of 
this treatise. 


(Ch'ha) or the sixth volume. 

There are in this volume three treatises. The first (from leaf 1 to 76) 
is entitled in Sans. A'rya ghana mjulia ndma malm ydna sutra. In Tib. 

) ^p'liags-pa-rgyan-stug-po-hkod-pa - xhes - by a -va- flieg-pa - clilien -polii - m do. 
Eng. A venerable sutra of high principles, called the thick, or dense, ornament 
or system, structure. Between .Bchom-ldan-hdas (Sha'kya) and several 
Bodhisatwas there are discussions on many metaphysical subjects conceniing 
Buddha, his attributes, his mansion, and the soul in general — distinction be- 
tween the body and the rational soul — what are the means of final emanci- 
pation for those that have committed many immoral actions, leaves 11 — 13. 
Ignorance is the cause of all the bands by which the soul is fettered, leaf 37. 
How to be liberated from those fetters. Right discrimination of things. The 
whole is mostly in verse, and treats of the soul in general. 

The second treatise (from leaves 76 to 187) is entitled in Sanscrit, A'rya 
mdha karuna pundarika ndma mahd ydna sutra. In Tibetan, hAp'hags- 
pa-snying rje-ch'ldn-po-pad-ma-dLkar-po-zMs-bya-va-t'heg-pa-ch'hen-pohi mdo." 
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Eng. A venerable sutra of high principles, called “ Pun'clarika, the great mer- 
ciful one.” This was delivered by Sha'kva in a grove of Sal trees near the 
town KusJia {Kdma-riipa, in Assam) on the evening he was about to die. 
Addressing Kun-dgah-vo (Sans. Ananda) he orders him to prepare him 
his dying bed. He tells him his performances, and the substance of his 
doctrine. His discourse with A'xa?;da. The miracles that happened when 
he lay down (between a pair of Sal trees) on his right side, like a lion — all 
trees, shrubs, and grasses bow themselves towards that side; all rivers or 
streams stand still ; all beasts and birds sit still and move not for food; all lucid 
or shining bodies are affuscated ; all sufferers in hell are assuaged ; all those 
in misery are relieved ; all the gods feel some displeasure with their own 
residence. Ts’ha'ngs-pa, (Sans. Brahma,) together with his train, pays 
his respect to .BcHoai-LDAN-rrDAS. From leaves 80 to 90, there is a descrip- 
tion of their conversation on the subject of creation — by whom was the 
world made. Sha'kya asks several questions of Brahma' — whether was it 
he who made or produced such and such things, and endowed or blessed 
them with such and such virtues or properties — whether was it he who 
caused the several revolutions in the destruction and regeneration of the world. 
He denies that he had ever done any thing to that effect. At last he himself 
asks Sha'kya how the world was made — by whom? Here are attributed 
all changes in the world to the moral works of the animal beings, and it is 
.stated that in the world all is illusion ; there is no reality in the things ; all is 
empty. Brah.ma' being instructed in his doctrine, becomes his follower. 
Sha kya vindicating the universe for himself, commits it to the care of 
Brahma , and directs him what to do for promoting virtue and happiness in 
the world, leaf- 90. His (Sha'kya’s) conversation with Hed-opox, 
the son of KA'ifA-DE VA — his instructions to him. His conference with Ixdba, 
(Tib. Brgija-hyin) and with the four great kings of the giants (Tibetan 
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Lhamayin). He gives several lessons to these four kings, and advises them 
to live contented, and not to make war against Indra. They promise that 
they will obey his commands. Leaf 100 , the lamentation of Indka on the 
approaching death of Shakya. 

Leaf 109. Kun-ugah-vo is comforted by Shakya, and directed 
what to do after his death {leaves 110 — 112). Hod-s’Uung (Sans. Kdshyapa) 
the immediate successor of Sha'kya. His qualities. Sha'kya tells to 
A'nanda the increase of the believers in his doctrine, and the great 
veneration that will be shewn to the places of his relics. LeaflM, the great 
qualifications of Kun-ugah-vo, or A'nanda. Sha'kya’s instructions to 
him. 

LeaflSl. On the request of Kun-ugah-vo, Sha'kya directs him what 
to do with respect to the compilation of his doctrine. Here are enumerated 
the twelve different kinds of the Buddhistic writings. He is directed to 
answer thus to the priests or Gelongs, when they shall ask where it was deli- 
vered, “ 'Rdi-skad-hdag-gis-fhos-pa-dus-gchig-na ” — I myself heard this 

at a certain time, when .BcHOM-iDAN-HDAS was at such and such places, and 
the hearers were these and these ; and that when he had finished his lecture, 
all those that were present rejoiced much, and approved his doctrine. 

The principal places Avere Sha'kya had delivered the siitras of his 
doctrine, are here enumerated. They are the Byarig-ch'hub-smjing-po, 
(Sans. Bodhimarida, or Gaijd in Magadha) under a Nijagrodha tree. V irandsi, 
in the grove called Drang-srong Umng-va-ri-dags-hyi-nags. Rdjagriha, 
and near to it the Bya-xgod-p'hung-pohi-ri, and the (29) Hod-mahi-ts'hal. 

Unyan-ijod (Sans. Shrdcasti). (^i) Yangs-pa-chen (Sans. Y lishali or Pri- 
ydga, Allahabad) Champa (on the bank of a tank dug by Garga). Kaush- 
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Saketana, (Tib. Gnas-hchas,) Patcdiputra, or Patna. (Tib. Slcya- 
nar-gyi-bu.) Mathura, (Tib. '^chom-xlag^ Kchnarupa, &c. 

He is directed farther to make introduction to them, to explain the 
subject with an amplification of the causes and effects, in good sense and 
proper terms or words, and to arrange the whole in such and such a manner. 

There are in this stitra six ham-pos and thirteen chapters. This was 
translated by the Indian Pandits Jina-mitra and Suuendea-bodhi, 
and the Tibetan Lotsava Baxde' Ye'she's-sde'. 

The third treatise (from leaves 187 to 443, or the end) is entitled in 
Sanscrit, Mrya haruna pundarilta ndma malm ydna su'tra. In Tibetan, 
(■Si) « 'i^p'Jiags-pasnying-rje-pad-ma-^kar-po-'x.hes-bya-va-tldg-pa-chlien-pohi- 

rado." The merciful Pundarika (Sans. Shdhya) on the “ Bya-rgod-p'hung- 
pohi-ri,” before 62,000 priests, &cc. &c. The subject is, charity, morality, 
patience, and other transcendental virtues. Provinces or fields of several 
Tathdgatas or Buddhas — ^their perfections. Bodhisatwas — their prayers and 
wishes for the welfare of all animal beings. The whole is of a miscellaneous 
nature. There are many salutations and praises to several Tathdgatas. There 
are also Dhdranis and Mantras. 

Translated by the Indian Pandits Jina-mitra, Surexdra-Bodhi, and 
Prajna'-varaia, and the Tibetan Lotsava Bande' Ye'-she's-sde'. 

(Ja) or the seventh voeuaie. 

There are in this volume six separate works or su'tras, the titles of which 
in Sanscrit and Tibetan, are as follow ; — 

1. Sanscrit, Sad-dharma Pufidarika. Tibetan, Dam-pahi-cKhos- 
padma-dJtar-po. Eng. A white lotus, or the true religion. 
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2. Sans. Sarva-clhanna-gu7ia-vyuka-rdja. Tib. CJihos-tJiams-chad-hyi- 
tjon-tan-hkod-pahi-rgijal-po. Eng. Chief description of the good qualities of all 
the moral laws. 

3. Sans. Suk'havati vyuha. Tib. ^d^-va-chan-gyi-hhod-pa. Eng. 

Description of the happy mansion (of Amitdhhd.) 

4. Sans. Kardnda vyuha. Tib. Za-ma-tog-hkod-pa. Eng. The 
prepared vessel. 

5. Sans. Ratna Karanda. Tib. Tikon-mcJi hog-%a-ma-tog. Eng. 

The precious vessel or repository. 

6. Sans. Ratna-kotni. Tib. W*) Rin-po-ch'hehi-ixithah. Eng. The pre- 
cious boundary. 

All these sutras, in general, are on moral subjects, and contain several 
instructions in the Buddhistic doctrine. 

The first entitled, “ Sad-dharma pun'darika," is contained on the 
leaves from 1 to 281. Contents — This stitra was delivered by .Bchow- 
iDAN-ffDAS or Bhagavan (Sha'kya;; when he was on the “ Bya-xgod-phung- 
pohi-ri" (Sans. Gridhra kuta parvata) near Rdjagriha, in Magadha, before 
12,000 priests of great perfections (see leaf 2.) Among these his principal 
disciples are enumerated. Here are mentioned first those five persons who 
had become first of all the disciples of Sha'kya, at F irandsi. Their names, 
both Sanscrit and Tibetan, are as follow : 1. A’jna'na Kaun’dinya, (Tib. 

Kun-shes-Kaun'dinya), 2. Ashavajit (Tib. ^^^^Bta~fhut), 3. Pashwa 
(Tib. («) Blangs-pa), 4. Maha Na'ma (Tib. Ming-ch'hen), 5. 
Bhadrika, (Tib. Bzang-po.) Here are mentioned also Ka'tga'yana, 
Kapina, Bharadhavaja, 6iC. From leaves 2 — 5 all sorts of hearers are 
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enumerated ; — as Bodhisatwas, among whom IManju Sri, Kujxa'ra-bhu'ta 
(Tib. Avaloke'swara, (Tib. ) and JMaitreya, (Tib. ) — Gods of 

different ranks and of several heavens — all sorts of demi-gods and demons — 
and ]Ma-.skye's-z)GRa, (Sans. Ajatasliatrn) the king of Magadha. 
Sha'kya’s deep meditation or ecstasy. The wonderful effects of a beam 
of liffht issuino; from the middle of his forehead. Great astonishment of all 
the assembled hearers thereupon. Maitreya (Tib. Byams-pa) asks, in 
verse, ]Max,ju Sri (Tib. Hjiuti-dipal) about the meaning and reason of 
these miracles. Their discourse on the six transcendental virtues ; as charity, 
morality, patience, earnest application, meditation, and ingenuity or ivit ; and 
on the manner of the proceedings of several Tathagatas in teaching this very 
siitra to all sorts of animal beings. This introductory discourse ( Gleng- 
g^hi) ends on the nineteenth leaf. Thenceforth Sha'^kya addressing SHxV"^rihi- 
BC, one of his principal disciples, the chief of the ingenious, tells him how 
difficult it is for them to understand and to judge of the wisdom of Buddha, 
and of the several qualities or properties of things in general. Sha'rihi-be 
admires much the excellency of his doctrine ; in several verses praises him, 
and begs him that he would farther give instructions to them. Several of 
his principal disciples are introduced speaking, as Hod-srung, Gaxg-po, 
KatyaAaXa ; wdio, upon hearing of the great perfections and the wise pro- 
ceedings of the Tathagatas from Sha'^kya, make long praises upon them in 
%erse. From leaves 80 — 87 Sha'kya foretells of five of his principal disciples 
that they shall become chief Bodhisatwas. His men former performances. 
Several Tathagatas exhorted by Ts’haxgs-pa (Sans. Brahma) and others gods 
to turn the wheel of the law, or teach their doctrine, and to bring to salvation 
all animal beings. Sha'kya foretells of many of his disciples, on their own 
request, that in future times they shall attain such and such a degree of perfec- 
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tion and happiness. Moral and religious merits of several individuals in former 
lives ; — perfection' and happiness they shall find in future lives. This m'tra 
has been taught by many Tathdgatas in former times. The importance of 
this great sii'tra, “ Spyan-ras-gdgs-divang^'Jujug” under several forms. His 
wonderful aid to those who call on him in their distress. Many stories are 
told by Shakya to his hearers to instruct them in the manners and prac- 
tices of the truly Avise men. The whole siitra is divided into twenty seven 
chapters. The translators were, the Indian Pandit Su'rendra, and the 
Tibetan Lotsava Ye'-she's-.sde. 

The second sidra in this volume, entitled, “ Sarva-dharma-giina-vyu ha 
raja^ is contained from leaves 281 to 306. On the request of two 
Bodhisatwa'i, Vajra Pa ni and Avaloke'swara, Shak ya gives them 
explanations on several subjects. They admire the excellency of his doctrine, 
and declare it to be worthy of every respect and reverence, and useful to 
salvation. 

The third sti'tra in this volume, en titled, in Sans. “ Sukhdvati vyuha;' 
Tib. Ude-va-chan-gyi-hhod-pa, is contained on seven leaves, from 306 to 
313. Contents — Sha'kya addressing Sharihi-bu, gives a description of 
the happy mansion, or of the province of Amita'bha', to the Avest, beyond 
an infinite number of other regions or provinces. The great happiness 
there, and mental illumination — no misery, no bad places of transmigration — 
the great abundance of all sorts of precious things — tanks or reserAoirs 
richly adorned Avith precious metals or stones — excellent birds. 

In the beginning of this su’tra there is an enumeration of the hearers of 
Sha'kya ; among them of his sixteen principal disciples called Gnas-hrtan. 
They are as folloAVS— 1. Sharihi-be; 2. Moxgai,-gyi-bu ; 3. Hod- 
srungs-ch’hen-po ; 4. Ka'tya'hi-bu ; 5. Kapina ; 6. ^ Gsrs-po- 
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ch’he"; 7. Nam-geu ; 8. Lam-p’hean-estan; 9. Z)gah-vo; 10. 

Kun-ogah-vo ; 11. Sgra-gchan-z^dsin ; 12 Balang-rdag; 13. 

(6G) Bharadhavaja ; 14. ifcH’HAR-BYED-NAG-po ; 15. Va-kula; 16. 

]Ma-/zgags-pa. The translators of this and of the preceding siitra were 
the Indian Pandits Prajha'-varma and SuIrendra, and the Tibetan 
Lotsava Ye-sheIs-sde. 

The fourth sutra, entitled, “ Karan'da vyuhar is contained from leaves 
.313 to 391 of this volume. It was delivered by Sha'kya when he was at 
^hiyan-yod, (Sans. Shrdvasti, in Kosala). The hearers, besides 1,250 priests, 
were an immense number of Bodhisatwas, Devas, Ndga-rdjas, demons, &c. 
Contents — there is, first, a description of the several miracles that happened 
on that occassion in that Vilidra, caused by a beam of light issued out of hell 
from Avaloke'swara (Tib. Afterwards, on the request of a Bodhisatwa 

Sha'kya tells him the infinite moral merits of that saint, his great exer- 
tions in bringing to maturity or perfection those in hell, and those among the 
Yidags (or Tantaluses.) In general there is an account of the several good 
qualities of Spyan-bas-gzigs-x»vang-p’yug, and since he is the patron of the 
Tibetans, this sutra is held among them in high esteem and reverence. This 
sutra was translated by Sha^kya Prabha and Ratna Rakshita. 

The fifth sutra, entitled, “ Ratna Karan'da'" (from leaves 391 — 460 of this 
volume) was likewise delivered by Sha'kya, when he was in a grove near 
Shra'vasti in Kosala. (Tib. ^hiyan-yod). The subject is moral and metaphy- 
sical doctrine. The speaker, in general, is Manju Sri Kuma'r-Bhu't. 
Between this Bodhisatwa and Subhu'ti, (Tib. (^2) Rah-hhyor) a favourite 
disciple of Sha'kya, there is in the beginning of this sutra discussion on the 
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subject — who are the fit vessels for understanding the doctrine of high prin- 
ciples of Sha'kya? Afterwards Sha'kya himself, in a discursive manner with 
SuBHu"^Ti and Manju Sri, gives several instructions in the moral and meta- 
physical part of his doctrine. There are likewise several discussions by 
Manju Sri and others, on the state of being bound or tied by, and on that of 
being liberated or emancipated from, the fetters of passions and ignorance. 
The most certain means of emancipation, or of arriving at perfection, are these 
two things — earnest application, and purity of life. (Tib. 'Brtson-hgnis- 
dang-bag-yod-jm. ) 

The sixth sutra, entitled “■ Rat7ia Kotni” (from /cff/'460 — 474) contains 
a short speculative discourse held by Sha'kya (on the Gridhra hiita par- 
mta, near Rdjagriha) with Manju Sri Kuma'ra-bhu'ta, (Tib. (' b) a Bodhis- 
atwa of the first rank, and with Sharihi-bu, the most sagacious among his 
disciples, “ on the first root, or primary cause of all things ( Dhm-ma dhdtu ). 
Translated by Prajna-var:ma, Indian Pandit, and Bande' Ye^-she's-s'De''. 
Tibetan interpreter. 


(Nya) or the eighth volume. 

There are in this volume seven separate works, under the following titles 
in Sanscrit and Tibetan — 1. Sanscrit, 3Iahd par'mirvdfia. Tib. Yongs- 
su-myd-m7idas-\\das-pa-ch'he7i-po. Eng. The entire deliverance from pain — 
From leafl — 231 of the volume. Contents — Shakya’s death, under a pair of 
trees, near the city Ktisha {Kd77ia-rupa in Assam) on the full moon of the 
third month, in the spring season. Miracles that happened on that occasion — 
great lamentation of all creatures on the approaching deatli of Sha'kya — they 
haste all to present him their last offerings, and to hear his last instructions — 
Hod-s'Rung and others ask him about many things. The substance of his 
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doctrine is repeated here, especially with respect to the nature and soul of the 
Tathdgatas — there coming forth and their going away from the world — and the 
state of being tied, and that of being liberated or emancipated, with respect to 
all animal beings. This sii'tra was translated by Jina-mitea, Jnana-garbha, 
and Deva-chandea. 

The second sidra in this volume (from leaf 231 — 234) has the same 
title as the fii’st. Contents — Sha'kva, a little before his death, foretells to 
Kr:N-nGAH-3"o what will become of his doctrine during the course of eleven 
centuries. It will increase, and be greatly respected during eight centuries, 
but afterwards on account of the priests being degenerated and occupied 
with worldly affairs, it will be neglected. 

The third su'tra in this volume {leaves 234, 235) is entitled in Sans. 

A'ta-jndnam" Tib. Udah-k'ha-ye-sMs. Eng. The knowledge of the 
deceasing, or the declining knowledge. Contents — Sha'kya being asked by 
a BodJiisatwa, Nam-a/khahi-sxying-po, how the soul of a dying saint is 
to be considered, gives him an answer thereupon. 

The fourth su'tra in this volume (from leaf 2^5 — 333) is entitled in Sans. 
Buddha-dharma-hos'hahdra. Tib. Sangs-rgyas-kyi-radsod-kyi-ch'hos-hji- 
yi-gL Contents — Sha'kya with Sha'rihi-bu has a conversation on the nature 
of things — how they exist ; and instructs him both in the speculative and 
practical parts of his doctrine. This and the preceding su'tra were translated 
from the Chinese. (See the Index.) 

The fifth su'tra (from leaf 333 — 456) is entitled in Sanscrit, Ratndkara. 
Tib. Ukon-mch'hog-hbyung-gnas. Eng. A mine of jewels. Contents — 
This was delivered by Sha'kya at Saketana or Ayodhyd, (Tib. Gnas- 
hchas) on the request of Manju Sri Kumara-bhu^ta. There is an account 
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of the several Suddhas or Tathdgatas, and of J3uddha provinces, and of 
Buddhism, both in prose and verse. There are several praises also to those 
Tathdgatas. 

The sixth sutra (leaves 456, 457) is entitled in Sanscrit, Suvarna sutra. 
Tib. Gser-gyi-mdo. Eng. The golden sutra. Contents — S ha'kya being 
asked by J^Tun-bgah-vo,” how a Bodhisatwa's soul is to be considered, on a 
single leaf gives bim an answer in likening it to pure gold. 

The seventh siitra (from leaf 457 — 462) is entitled in Sanscrit, Suvarna 
bdlukopama. Tib. Gser-gyi-hyk-maAta-hu. Eng. The gold grain-like 
sutra. Contents — In answer to Kun-ugah-vo’s request or question, Sha'kya 
tells him that the Buddhas are infinite, and their perfections immense. 

The above specified three last sutras were translated by Jina-mitra, 
Sure'ndra, Prajna"-vakma, and Ye'-she's-sde'. 

(Ti) OR THE NINTH VOLUME. 

• There are in this volume six separate works, the titles of which, in 
Sanscrit and Tibetan, are as follow: — 

1. Sans. Sarva-dharma swahhdva samatd-vipanchitd “ Samddki-Rdja" . 
Tib. (83) CKlios-fhams-chad-kyi-ra^ig -\rdiin-vanyam-pa-nyid- xnam -par -spros- 
pa-‘ ting-ge-hdsin-gyi-Tgyal-po.” From leaf 1 — 273. 

2. Sans. Bliarmatd swahhdva shunyaf-dcliala-pratisarv'-dloka sutra. Tib. 
CUhos-nyid-rang-gi-no-vo-nyid-las-mi-gyo-var -t'lia - dad-par -t'liams-chad- 

la-snang-vahi-mdo. From leaf 9,1^ — 279- 

3. Sans. Praslidnta vinishchdya pratihdrya samddhi. Tib. Rah-tu- 
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zki - va -vnam-par-nh-ptthi-di'ho-\\p'hnil-gyi- ting-ge - hdsin. From leaf 
279—338. 

4. Sans. Mdyopama samddhi. Tib. ^gyii-ma-\ta-bui-tmg-ge-\\dsm. 

From Ieafsn%—S1Q. 

5. Sans. Tathdgatu-jnana-mudra-samadhi. Tib. l^e-h%hin-gshegs- 

pahi-ye-shes-kyi-p'hyag-rgyahi-ting-ge-hdsin. From leaf 370 — 407. 

6. Sans. Shuran-gama-samddhi. Tib. T>pah-var-\\gro-vahi-ting-ge- 

hdsin. From leaf 407 — 510. 

In all these six su'tras the subject is moral and metaphysical doctrine. 

Sha'kya being admired for liis wisdom, is requested by several individual 
Bodhisatwas to instruct them in the manner of obtaining such a wisdom and 
perfection. He tells them his own former moral merits, and instructs them 
in the highest principles of Buddhism. 

(Tha) or the tenth volume. 

There are seven separate works (besides small pieces) in this volume, and 
their titles, in Sanscrit and Tibetan, are as follow : — 

1. Sans. Pratyutpanna Buddha sama-muUli dvasthita samddhi. Tib. 
Tia-\iar-gyi-sangs-xgya^~xy\non-sum-du-hdmgs-pahi-ting-ge-\idsin. From leaf 
1—115. 

2. Sans Sana punya samuchch'haya samddhi. Tib. 'Qsod-na7ns- 
t'hams-chad-hdus-pahi-thig-ge-hdsiii. F rom leaf 1 1 5 — 1 96. 

3. Sans. Chahvdra ddraka samddhi. Tib. Yihyehu^xhihi-ting-ge^dsin. 
From leaf IO6 — 254. 

4. Sans. Samddhi ngra uttama, or Samddhyagrottama. Tib. 'Ymg-ge- 
hdsin-xnch' hog-dam-pa. From leaf ^5^ — 304. 
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5. Sans. Malm sannipdta rntna hetu dhdrani. Tib. Hdi/s-jid-cli'lihi-po- 
rhi-po-ch’he-tog-gi-gxungs. From leaj‘304^ — 455. 

6. Sans. Vajra-munda-dlidrani. Tib. ^do-xje-snying-polii-gtungs. 

From leaf 455 — 474. 

7. Sans. Ananta-muk'lia-sddliaka-dhdrani. Tib. ‘^go-mfhah-ijas-jia- 
sgruh-pahi-gx.ungs. From leaf 474 — 489. A Dhdrani on acquiring supernatural 
powers ; taught by Sha'kya, on the request of Sha'rihi-bu, his disciple. 

Here also, as in the former volume, all the treatises contain specula- 
tion on the common topics of the Buddhistic doctrine, delivered by Sha'kya 
on the request of some JBodhisatwa. In the first of these treatises, Sha'kya 
is requested by .Bzang-skyong, a Bodhisatwa, to instruct him howto acquire 
the supreme wisdom ; and in the second, on the request of Sre'd-me'd-bij, 
another JBodhisatwa, Sha'kya discourses on all sorts of virtues and moral 
merits ; and so on in the rest also. There is no historical matter ; all is spe- 
culation on causal concatenation, unreality of things — Sumjatd, the six tran- 
scendental virtues, &c. &c. Translators, Jina-mitra, Dharma-paTa, 
Muni'-varma, Prajna'-varma, ShFlendra, and Ye-she's 5’De'. 

(Da) or the eleventh volujie. 

There are in this volume nine separate works, the titles of which in San- 
scrit and Tibetan, together with some remarks on the contents of them, are as 
follow : — 

1. Sanscrit. Avikalpa-pravesha-dhdrani. Tib. 'Rnam-par-mi-rtog-par- 
^jug-pahi-gzungs. From leaf 1 — 10. A comprehensive instruction on the 
right judgment of things. Delivered by jBcHOM-iDAN-i/DAS (Sha'kya) to his 
hearers of the first rank, the Bodhisatwas. Translated by Jina-mitra, Da'na- 
SHiLA, and Kava-upal-rtse'gs. 
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2. Sans. Gathd-dwaya -dlidrani. Tib. 'Ysddgs-su-hchad-pn-gmjis- 

pahi-graoigs. Lecif 10. A JDlidrani consisting of two sluhis, with some mantra 
sentences (in Sanscrit) for acquiring supernatural powers, to be delivered from 
all imperfections. 

3. Sans. IMahd ydna prasdda prahhdvana. Tib. Tdieg-pa-cJihen-po-Ia- 
dad-pa-rah-tu-^gom-pa. From leaf 10 — 52. The several degrees of persuasion 
or belief of the Bodkisatwas in the high principles of Buddhism. What things 
are to be avoided, and what to be practised by the Bodhlsativas. Translated 
by JiXA-MiTRA, Da'na-shi'la, and Ye'-sheVsde'. 

4. Sans. Bodhisativagochara updya cishaya rileurvdna nirdeslia. Tib. 
Byang-ch'h uh-sems-^Lpahi-^pyod yid-gyi - fhahs - hji-yul -la- main -par - \\prid -pa- 
hstan-jia. The shewing of miraculous changes in the practice of a Bodhisatrca 
(or saint). From leaf 57 — 154. Contents — Sha'kya in Upfliags-rgyal (Sans. 
Ujjayani) in a grove belonging to the king Gtum-po-rab-snang — several 
instructions given by Sha'kya, on the request of Hjam-dpal (Sans. Manju 
Sri) — wisdom in the choice of things — praise of knowledge and of good qua- 
lities — the story of .Bden-smra (he that speaks the truth), a gymnosophist 
Brdhman — the before-mentioned king pays a visit to him, is much pleased 
vith his ingenious instruction, and in a long conversation with him hears 
of the good qualities and the defects of men, in general, and of some 
illustrious individuals in special, among whom his own also — the king wish- 
ing to knoAv any one who was without defects, the gymnosophist tells him 
that there is one — Gautama. Here follows the enumeration of the several 
good qualities, and the eighty points of beauty on his body, as of a great saint. 
The king afterwards, together with the naked Brdhman, with great procession 
and multitude visits Sha'kya in a grove near the city. Conversation on 
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the highest principles of Buddhism, between the principal disciples of Shak ya 
and the gymnosophist Brahman, on the state of being tied and liberated, 
and on becoming a saint or a Buddha. 

5. Sans. Tathdgata malm haruna nirdesha. Tib. Be-hihin-gshegs- 
palii-snying-Yje-cli’hen-jm-nes-par-hstan-pa. From leaf — 321. Instruction 
on the great mercy of Tathdgata. Many stories of several heavens, gods, 
different animal beings, and their moral works or actions. 

6. Sans. Gagana ganja pojriprichch'ha. Tib. d) Nam-mh'hali-vadsod-lajis 
xfius-pa. From leaf 321 — 470. A su'tra containing metaphysical instruction, 
delivered by Sha'kya, on the request of Gagaxa-ganja, a Bodhisatwa. 

7. Sans. Hlaitra paripricliclCha. Bijams pas-xlms-j)a. Leaf4e'70, 

471. On the request of Maitra (a Bodhisatwa), who asked what merit it is 
to give religious instruction to others ; Sha'kya tells him that it is beyond 
comparison, the most valuable thing. 

8. Sans. AvaloMteslnvara paripricheh'ha sapta dhurmaha. Tibetan, 
Spyan-ras-gxigs-diVang-phug-gis-xhus-pa-ch'hos-hdun-pa. From leaf 471 — 473. 
Explanation on seven things necessary to be known by a Bodhisatwa — given 
on the request of Avalokite'shwara. 

9. Sans. Prati-hhdna-mati pariprichclCha. Tibetan, (b Spohs-pahi-hlo- 
gros-hyis-xlms-pa. From leaf ^13 — 494. On the request of Prati-bhax.v- 
Mati, a merchant, there is given an explanation on moral actions. 

(Na) or the twelfth volume. 

There are six separate works in this volume, containing moral and meta- 
physical lessons, given by Sha'kya, on the request of the under specified fan- 
cied persons. The titles of the works, in Sanscrit and Tibetan, are as follow : — 
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1. Sans. Sdgara-mati 'paripriclicli'ha. Tibetan, 'Q>lo-gros~xgrja-mts'lm- 
xlius-pa. From leaf 1 — 178. A siitra delivered on the request of Sa'gara- 
JiATi (an ocean of understanding) a Bodhisatwa. 

2. Sans. Sdgara-Ndga-Rdja pariprichch'ha. Tibetan, ^luhi-rgijaUpo- 
Yg>j(i-mts'hos-xhus-pa. From leaf 178 — 305. A siitra told on the request of 
Sagara, jVdga Baja. 

3. 4. Other two sutras, on the request of ditto. 

5. Sans. Anapata-Ndga-Rdja pariprichch'ha, (for Anatapita, &c.,) 
Tibetan, (o \Uuhi-Ygijal-jjo- “ Bla-dros-jias" xhus- 2 ia. From leaf — 390. 
A siitra delivered on the request of Anapata, Ndga Rdja. 

6. Sans. Driuiia-Kinnara Rdja pariprichch'ha. Tibetan, Miham-cliihi- 
Ygijal-po~\jon-pas-xhus-pa. From leaf 390 — 494. A siiti-a, on the request of 
Kixnara Raja, a demon. 

(Pa) or the thirteenth volume. 

There are fourteen separate wmrks in this volume. The titles of them in 
Sanscrit and Tibetan, together with their contents, are as follow : — 

1. Sans. Bralmd pariprichch'ha. Tib. Ts'hangs-pas-xhus-pa. 'From leaf 
1 — 16. A su'tra delivered on the request of Brahma' (the god), containing 
instructions on the manner by 3vhich one may arrive at the supreme perfection. 

2. Sans. Brahmddatta pariprichch'ha. Tibetan, Ts'hangs-pas-byin- 
gijis-xhiis-jia. From leaf 16 — 36. A siitra containing various instructions, 
given on the request of Brahma'datta. 

3. Sans. Brahind-cishesha-chinti pariprichch'ha. Tibetan, Ts'hangs- 
pa-k'hijad-par-shns-liijis-xhtis-pa. From leaf 35 — 162. All sorts of religious 
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instructions given by ^CHOM-iDAN-//DAs (Sha'kya) in a discursive manner, 
on the request of Brahma" vishes’ha-chinti. 

4. Sans. Suvikrdnta Devaputra pariprichch'ha. Tibetan, \Aalii-hu-rah- 
xtsalsems-kyis-xhus-pa. From leaf 162—225. A su'tm on several subjects ; 
how to acquire such and such good qualities ; and how to be delivered from 
such and such defects: told by Manju Sri, (Tibetan ^jam-ApaI) at the 
request of Suvikra"nta De"vaputra. 

5. Sans. Shri-msu pariprichclCha. Tibetan, Vipal-^vyig-gis-%hus-pa . 

From leaf 225 — 232. A sutra containing religious instruction : given by 
Sha'kya, at the request of Shri-vasu, a merchant. 

6. Sans. Ratna-jdli-pariprichch'ha. Tibetan, (>^) Rin-ch'hen-dra-va-clian- 
gyis-xhus-pa. From leaf 232—258. Instruction on several Buddhas, their 
doctrine, and on the manifold blessings arising from a firm belief in their 
doctrine : given by Sha'kya, on the request of Ratna-ja'li", a young man of 
the Lichabi race in the city of Yangs pa-chan, (Sans. Vaishali hod, Allahabad) 
Avho had invited and entertained Sha'kya with his disciples. 

7. Sans. Ratna-chandra pariprichch'ha. Tibetan, ds) Rm-ch'hen xla-ms- 
xhus-pa. From leaf 258 — 270. Instruction on several Buddha provinces — the 
perfections of Buddhas — the six transcendental virtues : given at the request of 
Ratna-chandra, the son of the king of Magadha (Sanscrit, Vimbasdra, 
or Tibetan, G%ugs chan-snying-po). 

8. Sans. K,shhnanleara pariprichch'ha. Tibetan, 'Rde-byed-kyis-zhus- 
pa. From leaf^TO — 277. Instruction on the several duties of a Bodhisatwa 
— on patience — on subduing the passions ; given by Sha'kya, at the request 
of Kshe"mankara, a man of the Shdhya race at Capila, (Tib. Ser-skya). 

9. Sans. Rdshtra pdla pariprichcli ha. Tibetan, Yul-hlc'hor-^lcyong- 

gis-zhus-pa. From leaf 277 — 283. On the means by which the religion of 
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Sha'^kya may continue long — on the good moral conduct of the priests — de- 
generation of that order : told at the request of Rashtra-pa la. 

10. Sans. Vikurmna Raja pariprichch'ha. Tibetan, ^nam-par-hp'hrul- 
pahi-rgyal-pos-zhus-pa. From lea/ 283 — 339- A sufm of high principles, on 
the practice of moral duties, and the means of arriving at perfection, and 
final beatitude : delivered by Sha'kya, at the request of Vikurva'na Ra^ja, 
a Bodhisatwa. 

11. Sans. Vhnala prahhdva pariprichch'ha. Tibetan, Dri-ma-mid- 
pahi-hod-kyis-zhus-pa. From leaf 339 — 418. A sutra, on the request of 
Vimala-prabha'va, on various subjects. At the end of this su ira is com- 
prehended the essence of all that he (Sha'kya) had taught before. 

12. Sans. Mahd ydno padesha. Tibetan, Theg-pa-ch'lmi-pohi-mati- 
nag. From leaf 418 — 498. Instruction in the high principles of Buddhism. 

13. Sans. Srmati-Brdhmani pariprichch'ha. Tib. Bram-ze-mo-Apal- 
\dan-mas-xhus-pa. From leaf 498 — 503. Instruction by Sha'kya, at the re- 
quest of a Brdhman's wife, at Vdrandsi. 

14. Sans. Mahd-lalikd pariprichch'ha. Tib. 'Bgres-mos-zhus-pa. From 
leafoOS — 511. Sha'kya’s instruction, given at the request of an old woman, 
in the country of Briji. She questions Sha'kya on the beginning and end of 
several things. Kun-ogah-vo admires her wisdom. Sha'kya tells him her 
former moral merits, and that she has been his mother in five hundred genera- 
tions. 


( P'ha ) or the fourteenth volume. 

There are in this volume nine separate works. The titles of them in 
Sanscrit and Tibetan, together with some short remarks on their contents, 
are as follow : — 
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1. Sans. Manju-Sri pariprichch’ha. Tib. 'Rjam-Dpal-gyis-dris-jja. 
From leaf 1 — 8. A sUra on the excellency of Tathdgata : told by Sha'kya, 
at the request of Manju-Sri. 

2. Sans. Nairdtma pariprichch'ha. Tib. (2i) 'Bdag-med-pas-dris-pa. From 
leaf 8 — 11. Discussion on the soul or “Ego,” at the request of Naira'tma, 
(one that denies the existence of the soul, or “ Ego,” in man). 

3. No Sanscrit title. Tibetan, ^jig-tten-\id-nn-gyis-dris-pa. From 
leafW — 124. On the person of Tathdgata — the existence of things in general 
— and on various other subjects : given at the request of a Bodhisatwa of the 
name of Hjig-rten-adsin, (the holder of the world). 

4. Sans. Akshaya-mati nirdisha. Tibetan, ^lo-gros-mi-xad-pas-hstan- 
pa. From leafl24i — 274. The explication of several metaphysical terms, as, 
“ to come forth” and “ to go away,” by Akshaya-mati, a Bodhisatwa ; and 
other discussions between Sha^kya, his principal disciple Sha'radwatihi-bu, 
and this Bodhisatwa. 

5. Sans. Vimala-kirtti nirde'sha, Tibetan, (2?) Dri-ma~m^d-par~grags- 
pas-hstan-pa. From leaf 274 — 382. Speculations on the principal topics of 
Buddhism, by Vimala-ki'rtti. 

6. Sans. Manju-Sri nirdhha. Tibetan, lAjam-^pal-gyis-hstan-pa. 
Leaves 382, 383. Expressions of Manju Sri, on his being insatiable in shew- 
ing respect to Sha'kya. 

7. Sans. Bodhivakd nirdesha. Tibetan, Byang-ch'huh-kyi-p'hy<gs- 
\istan-pa. From leaf 383 — 389. Instruction on several virtuous actions : given 
by Sha'kya in a discursive manner with Manju Sri. 

8. Sans. Samprati-paramdrtha-satyena nirdesha. Tibetan, Kun-rdsob- 
dang-don-dam-pahi-hd^n-pa-hstan-pa. From leaf 389 — 429. Instruction on 
the apparent and on the real truth. 
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9. Sans. Sana dharmd jyravritti nirdesha. Tibetan, Cli’hos-fhams- 
chad-\\byung'Va-med-par-hstan-pa. From leaf 429 — 480. The shewing of the 
existence of all things without beginning. 

(Ba) ok. the fifteenth volume. 

There are in this volume nineteen separate works. The titles of them in 
Sanscrit and Tibetan, together with some short accounts of their contents, 
are as folloAV : — 

1. Sans. Pancha pdramitd nirdesha. Tibetan, Pha-rol-tu-p’hyin- 
pa-\na-hstan-j)a. From leaf 1 — 121. Instruetion on the five transcendental or 
eminent virtues, as charity or alms-giving — morality or good morals — patience 
— diligent application — and meditation : given by Sharadvatihi-bu in a 
discursive manner with Gang-po, two principal disciples of Sha'kya, being 
empowered and directed by him, when he was at ^Inyan-yod (or Slirdvasti) 
in Kosala. Translated by Jina-mitra and Ye"-she's-5De'. 

2. Sans. Ddna-pdramiid. Tib. Shyin-pahi-p’ha-rol-tK-p'hyin-pa. Frotft 
leaf 121 — 151. A suira containing instruction on the ten moral virtues, 
and particularly on charity ; delivered by Sha'kya, when he was at Ser-sleya 
(Sans. Capila), on the request of a Bodhisatwa. Translated by Prajna'-varma 
and Ye'-she's-5De'. 

3. Sans. Ddndnu-s hanga nirdesha. Tib. '^hyin-pahi iihan-yon^stan- 
pa. From leaf 151 — 153. On the good consequences or effects of charity or 
alms-giving. Translated by Sure'ndra-bodhi and Ye'-she's-s’De'. 

4. Sans. Bodhisativdcharya nirdesha. Tib. Byang-clihtib-sems-dpahi- 
spyod-pa-hstan-pa. From leaf\5S — 167- On the moral conduct of a Bodhisatwa 
(or of a virtuous man). Translated by Jina-mitra, Prajna'-varma, and 
Yf.'-.shes-s'De'. 
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5. Sans. Tathdgata guna jndna achintya vis'haya-avatdra nirdesha. 
Tib. (36) De-hTihin-gshegs-pahi-yoti-tan-dang-ye-shes-hsam-gyis-mi-k’hyah-pahi- 
yul-la-hjug pa-hstan-pa. From leaf 167 — 228. On the several perfections of 
Tathdgata. On the first seven leaves, there is a long enumeration of all 
sorts of hearers ; as, of priests, Bodhisaticas, gods, and demons, with their 
great qualifications. Afterwards Sha'kya addressing Manju Sri, tells him 
how infinite are the wisdom and other perfections of Tathdgata. Translated 
by JnaVa-garbha and Ye'-she's-sde'. 

6. Sans. Buddha-hala dhana pratihdrya vikravdna nirdesha. Tib. Sangs- 
xgyas-kyi-stobs-hskyed-pahi-cliho -dxp'hrid -vnam -par- h p'hrid -va -hstan^a. F rom 
leaf^^S — 251. The shewing of the miraculous manner by which the powers 
of Buddha are produced or generated, and the several ways which he employs 
in bringing the animal beings to maturity or perfection. Told by Sha'kya 
to Spyan-ras-gzigs and Lag-na-rdo-rje (Sans. Avalokiteshuara and Vajra 
Pdni.) 

7. Sans. Buddha dharma achintya nirdhha. Tib. Sangs-rgyas-hji- 
ch'hos-hsam-gyis-jni-k'hyab-pa-hstan-pa. From leaf 257 — 307. The shewing 
of the inconceivable actions of Buddha. 

8. Sans. Bipankara bydkarana. Tib, Mar-me-mdsad-kyis-lungAistan- 
pa. From /eq/’307— .321. Sha'kya tells to Kux-nGAH-vo how Di pankara 
was born ; hovv he became a Buddha ; and how he had foretold of a Brahman. 
that in future time he should be born under the name of Shakya 1 hub-pa. 
Translated by Vishuddha Siddha and Z)ge'-va-opai.. 

9. Sans. Brahmd Shri bydkarana. Tib. Tshaugs-pahi-Apal-lung- 
hstan^a. From leaf 321 — 324. Shakya foretells of Brahma' Sri', a young 
Brahman, that he shall become a perfect Buddha. 
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10. Sans. Stri-vivartd hydharana. Tib. JBiul-med-hgyur-va-lung. 
hstan-pa. From leaf^‘i\ — 363. Discourse upon several topics of the bud- 
dhistic doctrine, between Rab-hbyor (Sans. Subhiiti) and a Bodhisatwa, in the 
shape of a woman. Sha'kya’s prediction respecting that woman. 

11. Sans. Chandrottard ddrihd bydkarana. Tib. Bu-mo-^la-vach’hog. 
lung-hstan-pa. From leafSG^ — 393. The prediction of Sha^kya with respect 
to Chandrottara^, a girl, that she shall become a Buddha. 

12. Sans. Kshcmdcati hydharana. Tib. 'Rde-\dan-nia-lung-hstan-pa. 
From leaf 393 — 397. A prediction with respect to Kshe'mavati', the 
wife of Vimbasa'ra, the king of Magadha. Sha'kya’s religious instruction 
to her. 

13. Sans. Shri-mahd-devi hydharana. Tib. Lha-mo-ch’hen-mo-dpaU 
liing-\>?,ta7i-pa. From leaf 397 — 403. At the request of Spyan-ras-gzigs, 
Shakya tells Sri'-maha-de'Vi’s former moral merits, and that she shall be- 
come a Tailidgata, in future time. 

14. Sans. Jaya-mati (parijmch'chha). Tib. B.gyal-vahi-hlo-gros- 
hyis-xhus-pa. Leaces 403, 404. At the request of Jayamati, Sha'kya 
instructs him, what is to be done that one may arrive at such and such a per- 
fection or happiness, according to his own wishes. 

15. Sans. Avalohauam. Tib. Spyan-ras-gxigs. From leaf^t)^ — 427. 
The shewing of the several benefits arising from the exercise of some specified 
religious and moral merits. 

16. Sans. jSlanju Shri vdidra. Tib. ^jatn-dipal-gnas-pa. Manju 
Ski’s conversation with Sha'rihibu, on worldly existence. 
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17. Sans. Amrita ddna. Tib. 'Rdud-rtsi-hrjod-pa. From leaf 436 — 
440 . On a request from Maitreya, Sha'kya instructs him how to prevent 
his doctrine from being discontinued in future time. 

18. Sans. Maitreya-prasthd^iam. Tib. Syams-paAyug-im. From le(f 
440 — 475. On the proceedings or conduct of IMaitreya, witli respect to 
his former moral merits : told by Sha'kya at the request of a BodJiisatiia. 

19. Sans. Lokdnu-samdn-dvatdra. Tib. l^jig-Yten-gyi-rjes-su-mtliun- 
par-hjug-pa. From leaf 475 — 483. The walking (or doing) after the manner of 
the world. Sha'kya, at the request of Manju SrF, his spiritual son, tells (in 
verse) the reasons why the Tathdgatas, or Buddhas, accommodate themselves, 
in their proceedings, to men’s ideas (or to human conceptions). Translated by 
JiNA-MITRA, DaVaSHILA, and Ye'sHE's-.SDE'^. ■ 

(Ma ) OR THE SIXTEENTH VOI.UAIE. 

There are in this volume nineteen separate works. The titles of them 
in Sanscrit and Tibetan, with some short remarks on their contents, are as 
follow : — 

1. Sans. Sliraddhd-bald dhdndvatdra mudra. Tib. Dad-pahi-stobs- 
hshed-pa-la-hjug-pahi-p'hyag-rgya. From leaf 1 — 103. JMany explanation,? 
regarding the terms — relief from toil, and increase in faith : by Shakva 4o 
Manju Sri". On the six transcendental virtues. The several Bliumis (or degrees 
of Bodliisatwas. Several Buddhas or Tathdgatas in the ten corners of the world 
—their perfections, and their endeavours in bringing to perfection all sorts of 
animal beings. Translated.by Surendra-bodhi and Ye'she's-jbe". 

2. Sans. Niyata aniyata gati mudra avatdra. Tib. Nes-pa-daug-ma- 
nes-parA\gro-vahi-p'‘hyag~xaya-la-)i\jug-p)(i. From leaf 103 — 127. On the 
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certain and uncertain manner of advancing to perfection and final beatitude : 
taught by Shakya, on the request of MaNju Sri'! Translated by Prajna- 
VARMA, SuRENDRA-BODHI, and Ye'-SHeV^DE'. 

3. Sans. Dharma-niudra. Tib. Ch'hos-kyi-p'hyag-vgya. From leaf 
127 — 132. Moral or religious laws to be observed by those who take the 
religious character: discussed between Sharihi-bu, and Rab-i/byor (Sans. 
Subhuti.) 

4. Pradipaddniyd. Tih Mar-me^bid-va. Yvova. leaf 139, — 150. 
The offering of lamps or lights in honour of the Buddhas and Bodhisatwas. 
Shakya addressing Sha'rihi-bu, tells him the several benefits or blessings 
arising from such a religious merit. 

5. Sans. N^agara amlambilcd. Tib. Grong-k'hyer-gyis-hts'ho-va. 
From leaf 150 — 152. A lamp is offered to Shakya by Nagara-avalam- 
bika' (a woman) with such a religious zeal, that she is foretold by Sha'kya to 
become a Buddha, after a long period of time, in consequence of this religious 
merit. 

6. No Sanscrit title. Tib. Zas-hyiA\ts'ho-va-xnam-par-dag-pa. From 
leaf 153 — 155. On temperance in eating and drinking. 

7. Sans. Hastikaks' hyd. Tib. Glang pohi-xtsal. From leaf 155 — 179- 
Skill or expertness in managing an elephant. Instruction by Sha kya on 
managing one's self, and subduing his passions. Delivered at the request of 
Manmu Sri" and Kuk-ogah-vo. 

8. Sans. Mahd rana. Tib. %gra-ch' hen-po. From leaf 179 — 183. 

A great sound or voice. Sha kya, upon the request of Kun-dgha-vo, tells 
the good effects of paying respect to the shrine and holy relics of a Buddha. 

9. Sans. Sinha nddUm. Tib. SeJigehi-sgra^sgrags-pa. From leaf 
183 — 190. A voice uttered like that of a lion ; or Sha'kya’s instruction on 
several things. 
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10. Sans. Shdli sambhava. Tib. Sdluhi-\jang-pa. From leaf 190 — 
203. The green rice field, or the dependent or causal concatenation of things 
in their coming forth and existing ; illustrated in a green rice field ; shewing 
how every article is dependent on other things, commencing with the seed. 

11. Sans. Patitya {or pratitya) samutpdda ddina cha vihhdga nirdtsha. Tib.^®*) 
Yiten-ching- hbrel- var -hhyung -va-dang^o-dang-rnam -par- dLvy6-va-\)stan-pa. 
From leaf 203 — 206. On the first (ignorance) of the twelve categories of 
dependent or causal concatenation, and its division. 

12. Ditto. Another small treatise on the same subject. Leaves 306, 307. 

13. Sans. Angulimdliya (he that wears a chaplet of men’s fingers.) 
Tib. Sor-mohi-p'hreng-va-la-p'han-pa. ’From leaf SOI — 332. Useful instruc- 
tion to Angulima'liya. Sha'kya lectures him on the immorality of his 
several actions — on the theory and practice of a Bodhisatwa, or of a truly 
good and wise man — and on the wrong principles of the Brahmans, with 
respect to the means of final emancipation. 

14. Sans. Rdja-dhha, Tib. Bgyal-po-la-gdams-pa. From letf 
332 — 337. Advice or counsel to a prince. Sha'kya speaks to Gzvgs- 
CHAN-SNYiNG-PO, (Saiis. Vimhasdra) the king of Magadha, on instability — 
the miseries of life in the worldly existence — and on the happy state, after 
final emancipation. 

15. Sans. Rdja-desha. Tib. Bgyal-po-la-gdams-pa. From leaf 337 — 
339. Sha kya’s instruction to (Tib. (®^)) Hch’har-byed, the king of Badsala 
(Tib. 

16. Sans. Ajdta-shatrukokrittya vinodana. Tib. Ma-hkyks-Agrahi- 
^gyod-pa-hsal-va. From leafSS^ — 427- On the dispelling of the sorrows of 
Aja'ta-shatru (king of Magadha) who had caused the death of his father 
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Vimbasa'ra. Instruction by Sha'kya upon several subjects, in a discursive 
manner, with his principal disciples, tending to the comfortation of that king. 

17. Sans. Shri-gupta. Tib. Vipal-shas. From ^^?«/‘427 — 451. The 
story of Sri'-gupta, a householder, at 'hlnyan-yod (Sans. Shrdvasti). He, on 
the advice of his naked spiritual guide, endeavours to destroy the life of 
Gautama (the deceiver of the world) ; but being afterwards convinced of his 
divine qualities, repents of his former actions, and takes refuge with Buddha. 

18. Sans. Karma dvarana rishuddhi. Tib. Las-1cyi-?grih-pa-xnam- 
par-dag-pa. From leaf 451 — 473. Sha^kya’s instruction to Gelong Dri- 
MED-HOD, at Yangs-pa-chan, how to become pure after his having committed 
adultery. 

19 . Sans. Karma dvarana pratisdranam (or praticUhkdanam). Tib. 

lMS-lcyi-?,grih-pa-rgyun-gchod-pa. From leaf 473 — 490. Instruction by 

Sha'kya, at the request of ShaIrihi-bu, on putting off all imperfections, and 
becoming perfect. 


(Tsa) or the seventeenth volume. 

There are eleven separate works in this volume. The titles of them, 
in Sanscrit and Tibetan, together with some short remarks on their contents, 
are as follow : — 

1. Sans. Biiddha-pitaka-du-shila nigrahi. Tib. Sangs-rgyas-kyi-sde- 
%Hod-ts'htd-k'hrims-hch'hal-pa-ts'har-gchod-pa. From leaf 1 — 131. The 
punishment of those that have violated the moral laws or doctrine of Buddha. 
Sha'kya at Vardndsi, in a grove instructs Sha'rihi-bu in the true 
theory of Buddha doctrine with respect to the soul — on the character of a 
true religious guide, and on that of false teachers — he foretells the degenera- 
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tion of the priests, in future times — the unhappy consequences of bad princi- 
ples or theories — he speaks also of several transgressions against good morals. 
Translated by Dharma Sri' Prasha', and Gelong Z)pal-gyi-ahun-po. 

2. Sans. Raja avavadaka. Tib. TAgyal-po-ln-gdams-pa. Advice to a 
king. From leaf 131 — 142. Sha'kya, at the request of the king of Kosala 
(Tib. Gsal-vgyal), gives moral instruction, and advices him to govern reli- 
giously and lawfully. 

3. Sans. Malta hlieri haraka parivarta. Tib. Mha-m-eh'Jie-cliJien-pohi- 
lehu. From leaf 1^2 — 208. A chapter on the large drum; or Sha'kya’s 
instruction to his disciples, at a certain time when he was visited by the 
king of Kosala, who came with great noise of drums and other musical 
instruments. Ska'kya tells his disciples that the greatest happiness of man is 
final emancipation. 

4. Sans. Tratja trinshat parivarta. Tib. Sum-chu-rtsa gsum-paki- 
Uhu. From leafW& — ^263. A chapter on Traya trinshat (thirty-three), or 
the residence of gods, where the principal is Indra. Instruction by Sha'kya, 
at the request of Kaushika or Indra, on the theory and practice of the 
Bodhisatwas. 

5. Sans. Stliira atya shaya parivarta. Tib. Lhag-pahi-hsam-pa-hrtan- 
pahi-Uhu. From leaf 263 — 277. A chapter on the story of a Bodhisatwa of 
that name. Sha'kya’s instruction to him, on being able to renounce cupidity 
or lust. 

6. Sans. Tri-sharana gachelilidmi. Tib. Gsum-la-skyabs-su-hgro-va. 
From leaf 277 — 279- The taking of refuge with the three holy ones 
(Buddha, Dharma, and Sangha). Sha'kya, at the request of Sha'rihi-bu, 
tells the merits of that action. 
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7 . Sans. Bhava sakrdmita. Tib. Srid-pa-\ip'ho-va. On the change 
of worldly existence. From leaf 279 — 282. At the request of the king 
of Magadha Sha'kya tells, what will become of men after death. 

8. Sans. Sarva vidalya samigrata (or sangraha). Tib. Bnam-par- 
ht’hag-pa-fhams-chad-hsdus-pa. From leaf 282 — 301. A collection of seve- 
ral instructions, on the request of Byams-pa (Sans. Maitreya), by Sha'^kya, 
for arriving at the supreme perfection. 

9. Sans. Buddha sangiti. Tib. Sangs-rgyas-hgro-va. From leaf 
301 — 356. An argumentative lecture on Buddha. 

10. Sans. Tathagata sangiti. Tib. Be^hin-gshegs-pa-^gro-va. From 
leaf 356 — 416. Considerations on Tathagata, by Shakya, at the request 
of Manju Ski'. 

11. Sans. Tathdgatasri-samaya. Tib. De-hzhin-gshegs-pahi-d.pal-gyi- 
dam-ts'hig. From leaf 416 — 468. The holy word or promise of Tathagata. 
Instruction on the means of arriving at supreme perfection ; delivered by 
Sha'kya at the request of Dpal-lha-mo-ch’hen-mo {Umd). 

(Ts'ha) or the eighteenth volume. 

There are in this volume six separate works. The titles of them, in San- 
scrit and Tibetan, together with some short remarks on their contents, are as 
follow ; — 

1 . Sans. Ratna-megha. Tib. Bkon-xnch'hog-sprin. The precious cloud. 
From lecfl — 175. Sha'kya on the top of the mountain of Gaya, in the 
presence of all sorts of hearers, on the request of a Bodhisatwa, {^grib-pa- 
i'hams-chad-tnam-par sil-va,) gives instruction on all sorts of virtues, especially 
on the ten cardinal ones ; as, charity, morality, patience, diligence, meditation, 
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wit or ingenuity, mode, prayer, fortitude, and wisdom. The nature and ex- 
tent of each of them, with four subdivisions, is explained, as well as how and 
when they are perfectly fulfilled or accomplished. At the end of this sutru it is 
stated by Sha'kya, that this sutra may be called also, a mine of precious good 
qualities, or a light of wisdom. On account of the moral doctrine it contains, 
it is a favourite work among the Tibetans. Translated by Bande'-iiin-ch’hen- 
atts’ho, and Ch’hos-nyid-ts’hul-k’hrims, (no Pandit is mentioned here). 

2. Sans. Mahd Megha. Tib. Sprin-ch'hen-po. The great cloud. 
From leaf\'J5 — 331. Sha'kYxV on the mountain called the “'&ya-rgod-phung- 
pohi-ri,” near Rdjagriha. Among the several classes of hearers, there is an 
immense number of Bodhisatwas, with the epithet of “ great cloud,” {Sprin- 
ch'hen ) — also many young men of the Lichabi race are enumerated. This 
sutra was delivered by Sha'kya, at the request of a Bodhisatwa {Sprin- 
ch’hen-&nying-po) who makes a long encomium on Sha'kya’s person, and his 
several accomplishments. There are several subjects: thq principal are the 
greatness of T athdgata’s or Buddha’s qualities or perfections — the excellence 
of his doctrine — several Buddhas, their provinces, and their great exertions — 
Bodhisatwas — the different degrees of their perfections — the manner of their 
conduct. Instruction on several articles of the Buddha faith. 

3. Sans. Dasha-dig Bodhisatwa sdmudra sannipati mahodasa xnkr'idita. 
Tib. P’hxjogs-hchuhi-brjang-ch'huh-sems-Apah-vgya-mts’ho-\\dus-pahi-^ah- 
ston-ch’h^n-po-la-hrts^-va. The sports or amusements, in a great festival, of 
an ocean of Bodhisatwas assembled from the ten corners of the world, (from 
leaf^%\ — 378); or speculations on several topics of the Buddhistic system, as 
Sunyatd — causal concatenation — several regions or Buddha mansions of the 

Iworld. Delivered by .Bchom-ldan-//das (Sha'kya) at the request of Kun- 
Tu BZANG-PO (Sans. Samanta-Bhadra) a Bodhisatwa. 
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4. Sans. Sarva ndga hriddya. Tib. YHu-t'kams-chad-kyi-miying-po. 
From leaf 378 — 385. Several magical sentences or mantras (in Sanscrit) ad- 
dressed to the Ndgas and Tatkdgatas, managers of the clouds ; with some 
prayers and praises (in Tibetan) for obtaining rain. 

5. Sans. Mahd M^gha. Tib. Sprin-ch'hen-po. From leafS%5 — 404. 
A sutra containing magical prayers and praises, to be read for obtaining rain. 

6. Sans. Bhagavdn us'knis'ha mahd. Tib. VtchomAdan-\^das-kyi-gtsug- 
tor-ch'hen-po. From leaf 404 — 438. The great ornament on the crown of 
the head of Bhagava'n ; or Sha'kya’s instruction to Z>gah-vo and others 
in the mysteries of Tathdgata, to be delivered from the errors or delusion of 
the world, and to obtain final happiness or emancipation from bodily existence. 

(Dsa) oe the nineteenth volume. 

There are in this volume five separate works. The titles of them in 
Sanscrit and Tibetan, together with some short remarks on their contents, are 
as follow : — 

1. Sans. Dharma Sangiti. Tib. Ch'kos-yang-dag-par-sdud-pa. Enu- 
meration of several virtues. From leaf 1 — 154. Several particular virtues 
and perfections are enumerated ; and after each, is stated, what one may ob- 
tain by the exercise of them. Discussions, by two Bodhisatwas. on the 
nature, the birth, abiding, and the death of the Tatkdgatas — in what sense, or 
how, they should be taken or understood. Enumeration of several perfections 
of Tatkdgatas. The ten cardinal virtues, beginning with charity, &c. &c. 
Theories respecting the soul. Sunyatd, and other common topics. Translated 
by Manju Sri-garbha, Vijava-shi^la, Shi^lendra-bodhi, and Ye'"-she's 
jde'. 

2. Sans. Daska chakra kshiti-garbha. Tib. Sahi-&nying-pohi-\\k’hor- 
lo-hclni-pa. From leaflSi — 367. The several perfections of Kshiti-garbha, 
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a Bodhisatwa : or instruction on several things, according to the Buddhistic 
principles, especially on the ten transcendental or perfect virtues ; as charity, 
morality, patience, &c. — the three degrees of perfection — the virtues required 
for arriving at each of them. Many moral instructions, both in prose and 
verse, teaching how to reach the degree of perfection of a Bodhisatwa. 

3. Sans. A’rydvivarta chakra. Tib. ■H.p'hags-pa-p'hyir-mi-\dog~pahi- 
\ik’hor-lo. From leaf 367 — 458, Instruction on walking in the path of vir- 
tue. Sha'kya addressing Kun-cgah-vo, tells him the duties of a Bodhisatwa. 
There are here many instructions in the doctrines of Buddha, according to the 
three different degrees of perfection in the principals of Sha'kya’s disciples. 
At the end it is stated by Sha'kya, that this su'tra contains the essence of 
that which the other Buddhas have taught before him ; as also the transcen- 
dental virtues. 

4. Sans. Samadhi chakra. Tib. Ting-ge~)Adsin-gyi-\ik'hor-lo. From 
leaf 458 — 460. Sha kya’s ecstasies — his discourses with Manju Sri' on some 
metaphysical points. 

5. Sans. Parinata chakra. Tib. Yongs-su-hsHo-vahi^k'hwdo. From 

leaf 460 — 465 On the bestowing of a Buddha's benediction on any one, 
that, in consequence of his religious and moral merits, he may at last find 
the supreme perfection. In general, all the five works in this volume 
contain speculation on the theory and practice of the Bodhisatwas, or imagi- 
nary saints. 


(Wa) or the twentieth volume. 

There are nineteen separate works in this volume. The titles of them in 
Sanscrit and Tibetan, together with some short notices on their contents, are 
as follow : — 
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1. Sans. Sad-dharma raja. Tib. Dani-pahi-ch' hos-kyi-rgyal-po. From 

leaf 1 — 22. Instruction by Shakya, when he was about to die, concerning 
the soul, at the request of a Bodhisatwa Here is stated, that all animal 

beings have in themselves the same spiritual essence as JBuddha has. 

2. Sans. Dharma nird. Tib. <**1 Ch'hos-kyi-ts'hul. From leaf 22 — 39. 
On the duties and practices of the Bodhisaticas ; or several rules to be observed 
by those who aspire at perfection. 

3. Sans. Dharma-sltandha. Tib. Ch'hos-kyi-p’huHg-po. From leaf^^ — 
46. The aggregate of moral laws or precepts, of which there are counted 
84,000 in the Buddhistic system. Sha'kya, when he was at Ser-skya (Sans. 
Capila) at the request of Sha'rihi-bu, and others of his principal disciples, 
gives them an explanation of the JDharma-skandha. 

4. Sans. Paramdrtka dharma vijaya. Tib. Don-dam-p thi-cJi’lios-kyi- 
rnam-par-rgyal-ta. From leaf 46 — 60. The triumph or victory of the true 
religion. Sha'kya on the mount Gayd converses or talks with several Bishis 
(who address him always, Gautama) on several articles, especially on birth, 
and death. 

5. Sans. Dhermdrtha vibhanga (for vibhdga). Tib. Ch'hos-dang-don- 
xnam-par-hbyed-pa. From leaf 60 — 65. Explanation of the meaning of 
some religious articles, given by Sha'kya, at the request of a Bodhisatwa (Tib. 
( 100 ) iJoYAL-VAS-BGA-VA,) wlio Tejoiccs on being victorious. 

6. Sans. Bodhisatwa pratimoks’ha chatushka nirahdra. Tib. Byang- 
ch'hubsems-dpahi-so-sor-tJmr-2}a-ch'hos-h7ihi-sgrub-pa. From leafQS — 84. In- 
struction on four virtues, by the acquisition of which a Bodhisatwa may 
arrive at the supreme perfection, or may become a Buddha : given by 
Sha'kya, at the request of Sha'bthi-bu. 
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7. Sans. Chatur-dharma nirdesha. Tib. Ch'hos-hzhi-hstan-pa. Leaves 

84, 85. The enumeration of four things, by which all crimes committed are 
effaced or washed away. 

8. Sans. Chatur dharmaka su'tra. Tib. Ch'hos-h%hi-pahi-mdo. Leaves 

85, 86. Four things to be avoided by every wise man. 

9. Sans. Ditto. Leaves 86, 87. Four things to be ktpt or observed by 

every Bodhisatwa, or wise man. . 

10. Sans. Chatus'hka niraJidra. Tib. Ch%os-hzht-pa-^ruh-pa. From 
leaf 87 — 99- An explanation on the perfect exercise or accomplishment of 
four things, or on the way of a Bodhisatwa. Delivered by Manju Sri. 

11. Sans. Tri dharmaka su'tra. Tib. Ch'hos-gsum-pahi-mdo., From leaf 
99 — 101. Instruction by Sha'kya on three things (lust, avarice, and unchas- 
tity) to be avoided for future happiness. 

12. Sans. Dharmaketu dhivaja pariprichch'ha. Tib. Ch'hos-kyi-rgyal 
mts'han-gyis-zhus-pa. Leaf 101. Instruction on the ten virtues required 
in a Bodhisatwa, that he may soon arrive at the supreme perfection : given 
by Sha'kya, at the request of Dharmake'tu-dhwaja, a Bodhisatwa. 

13. Sans. Dharma-samudra. Tib. CKhos-Infi-rgya-xats'ho. From leaf 
101 — 106. An ocean of virtues. On the advantages of one’s taking the 
religious character. Sha'kya on the mount Patalaka, on the sea-shore, gives 
instruction on several virtues, at the request of a Bodhisatwa. 

14. No Sanscrit title. Tib. CUhos-kyi~xgya-mo. The seal or token of 
religion. From /e«/’106 — 131. A sutra on morality, and confession of sins. 

15. Sans. Surya garbha {vaipuhja sutra.) Tib. ( 9 ) Nyi-ma.hi-%nying-po- 
shintu-xgyas-pahi-mdo, (a very large treatise or sutra). From leaf 131 — 350. 
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A large treatise on several articles of the Buddhistic doctrine, especially on 
the duties of a Bodhisatwa — told by Sha'kya, at the request of Ts’hangs-pa. 
(Sans. Brahma^ 

16. Sans. Tathdgata-garhha. Tib. De-hzhin-gshegs-pahi-?,7iying-po. 
From leaf 350 — 371. The essence of Tathdgata. On the excellent qualities 
of Tathdgata, andfthejiseveral defects of men, and of other animal beings. 

17. Sans. Vdti-ochana-garhha. Tib. Bnam-par-snang-vadsad-kyi- 
siiying-po. From leaf 371 — 377. The essence of Vairochana. On the request 
of a Bodhisatwa, (Tib. 02)) Sha'kya explains to him, which are the things to 
be avoided, and the virtues to be practised. 

18. Sans. A'hdsha-garhha. Tib. 03) JSJam--mh'hahi-mying-po. From leaf 
377 — 405. Enumeration of several virtues. Discussion of the true theory of 
a Bodhisatwa, as with respect to the existence of things in general. Exposi- 
tion of some wrong principles. 

19. Sans. Updya-kaushalya. Tib. 0^) T'hahs-la-mk'has-pa. From leaf 
405 — 447. He that is wise in the method of his pursuit ; or the wise pro- 
ceedings of Bodhisatwa for arriving at the supreme perfection — told by 
Sha'kya at the request of Ye-shes-hla-ma (Tib. ) a Bodhisatwa. 

{Zha) or the twenty-first volume. 

There are in this volume four separate works. The titles of them in 
Sanscrit and Tibetan, together with some short notices on their contents, are 
as follow : — 

1. Sans. Buddha-ndma sahasra pancha, shata chatur tri pancha dasha. 
Tib. Sangs-Tgyas-kyi-mts'han-\na-stong-hzhi-\irgya-\^-hchu-rtsa-gsmn-pa. 
From leafl — 137. There are in these leaves an enumeration of five thousand 
four hundred and fifty-three names or epithets of Buddha or Tathdgata (as is 
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specified in the title) and to each of them is added, “ Reverence be to him,” 
or “ I adore him ” In the text Tathdgata always is used (Tib. De'-hzhin- 
gshegs-pa.) The names or epithets are taken from all sorts of virtues, excel- 
lent qualities, great performances of Buddha, precious things, grand, magni- 
ficent, and pleasing objects of nature, &c. &c. All the names are introduced 
in this form — Tib. De-hzhin-gshegs-pa, (such and such a one) la-p’hyag- 

Whalio. Reverence to Tathdgata (such and such a one), or I adore Tathdgata 
under this name. 

Three names, as specimens, taken from the third leaf. 

(i.) Tib. De-hzhhi-gshegs-pa-kun-tu-snang-vahi-nyi-mahi-rgyal-po-la- 
phyag-hts'hal-lo. I adore Tathdgata, the every where shining chief sun. 

(ii.) Tib. (19) De-h zhin-gshegs-pa -ch'hos -kyi -yS-shes- la -p'hyag - h ts'hal-lo. I 
adore Tathdgata, the moral wisdom. 

(iii.) Tib. (^) De-hzhin~gshegs-pa p'hyogs thams-chad-kyi mar-mSht rgyal-po-la 
p'hyag-hts'hal-lo. I adore Tathdgata, who is the principal lamp (or light) of all 
the corners (of the world). AU the rest run in this manner. In some names, 
many epithets are heaped together. 

2. The second work in this volume is entitled in Sanscrit, Samyag 
dcharya, &c. Tib. (^i) Yang-dag-par-spyod-pahi-ts'hul. From leaf 137 — 328. 
On the best conduct, or purity of life of the Bodhisatwas (or of the truly wise 
and pious men) by Shakya, to be followed by his disciples. 

3. The third work in this volume (from leaf 29.?) — 451) has no Sanscrit 
title. The Tibetan is (^^) Hgyod-ts'hangs-kyis-^ig-sbyangs. The putting away 
of sins by a sincere repentance, and by the invocation and adoration of the 
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Buddhas {Bhagavdns) and the Bodhisatwas. There are enumerated here also 
(from leaf 339 — 358) many names or epithets of Buddhas, Bhagavdns, and 
Bodhisatwas, with the addition of this conclusion, “ I adore him. 

4. The fourth work in this volume (from leaf 451 — 499) is entitled in 
Sans. Kusuma sanchayd. Tib. Me-tog-gi-ts'hogs. A collection of flowers, 
or many flowers. On the request of Sharihi-bu, Sha kya enumerates several 
Buddhas in the ten corners of the world, who at the same time with him 
were teaching the same doctrine as he. Benefits arising from hearing the 
names of Buddhas, and from the invocation and adoration of them. 


{Za) or the taventy-second volume. 

There are in this volume twenty separate works. The titles of them in 
Sanscrit and Tibetan, together with some short notices of their contents, are 
as follow : — 

1. The seven first leaves contain adoration, prayer, and benediction of 
several Buddhas. 

2. Sans. Achintya Rdjd. Tib. BsaTn-gyis-7ni-k'hyab-pahi-rgyal-po. 
From leaf 7 — 9. Contents — Achintya Ra'ja', a Bodhisatwa, tells the com- 
parative difference of the days and calpas in several Buddha provinces or 
mansions, commencing with the Tib. Mi-mjed-hyi-hjig-rten-gyi-Fhams, 
Sans. Sahalokadhdtu, the province or mansion of Sha'kya Thub-pa. 

Note. — Bbahma' (in Tib. Ts’hangs-pa) is sometimes ealled, likewise, the lord of the Saha- 
lokadhdtu, or of the universe. 

3. Sans. Dasha dig andhakdra vidhwansana. Tib. P'hyogs-hchuhi- 
jmin-pa-rnam-par-sel-va. From leaf 9 — 18. On the dispelling of the dark- 
ness of the ten corners of the world. Sha'kya’s instruction on the request of 
a young man, at Ser-shya (Sans. Capila.) 
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4. Sans. Sapta Buddhaka, {sutra.) Tib. Sangs-rgyas-hdun-pa. From 
leaf 18 — 24. The seven Buddhas (from Vipashyi to Sha'kya Muni) on the 
request of a Bodhisatwa successively appear in the air, and utter some mantras 
as preservatives against all sorts of evil. 

5. Sans. Ashta huddhaka. Tib. Sangs-rgyas-hxgyad- pa. From 

leaf 24 — 29. Shakya, on the request of ShaIrihi-bu, speaks of eight 
(imaginary) Buddhas, at an immense distance towards the east — the wonder- 
ful effects of hearing and repeating their names. 

6. Sans. Dasha huddhaka. Tih. Sangs-rgyas-hchu-pa. From leaf 
29 — 36. Enumeration of ten (imaginary) Buddhas, residing in the ten corners 
of the world — their great perfections, and the wonderful effects of hearing, 
learning, and respectfully repeating their names. 

7. Sans. Dwadasha huddhaka. Tib. Sangs-xgyas-hchu-gnyis-pa. 
From leaf 36 — 41. The enumeration of twelve Buddhas in the several cor- 
ners of the world — their perfections, and the advantages of repeating their 
names. 

8. Sans. Buddha makuta. Tib. Sangs-xgya^-kyi-^m-xgyan. From 
leaf 41 — 50. Sha kya addressing Hod-srung-ch’hen-po, (Sanscrit Mahd 
Kdshyapa) tells him the names and perfections of several (imaginary) Buddhas, 
residing at an immense distance towards the east— -the blessing arising from 
hearing and uttering their names. 

9. Sans. Buddha hhumi. Tib. (^2) Sangs-xgyas-kyi-sa. From leaf 50—64. 
On the request of a Bodhisatwa, Sha'kya explains to him what the Buddha 
hhumi is — or tells him the great perfections of the Buddhas or Tathdgatas, 
especially their infinite wisdom. 

10. Sans. Buddhdkshepana. Tib. Sangs-xgijas-mi-spang-va. From 
Zer{/’64— 71. Not to relinquish (or not to depart from) Buddha. Sha'kya 
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tells of several virtues to be practised by those who wish to arrive at 
perfection. 

11 . Sans. As'ht'a mafidalaha. Tib. T^hyUAA^hor^xgyad^a. From 
leaf 72 — 76. The eight mandals or circles. Here is an account by Sha'kya 
to Sha'rihi-bu of eight imaginary Buddhas, at an immense distance towards 
the east — the blessings of hearing and repeating their names. 

12. Sans. Mangalam aslitaham. Tib. 'Rhra-shis-hrgyad-pa. From 
leaf^Q — 79. Sha'kya at Yaugs-pa-chan (Sans. Vaiskali), at the request of a 
man of the Lichabyi race, enumerates several Buddhas at an immense distance 
towards the east — the purity of their mansions, their great perfections, and 
the several blessings arising from hearing their names, and addressing prayers 
to them. 

13. Sans. Buddha anusmriti. Tib. Sangs-rgyas-rjes-su-dran-pa. 
Leaves 79, 80. The remembering of Buddha. There is an enumeration of 
several perfections of Buddha. 

14. Sans. Bharma anusmriti. Tib. Ch'hos-rjes-su-dran-pa. Leaf^Q. 
The remembering of the law. A short description of the character of the 
doctrine of Buddha. 

15. Sans. Sangha anusmriti. Tib. T)ge-hdun-Tjes~su-dran-pa. Lea/ 
80. The remembering of the priests. Three things to be sought by the 
priests — good morals, meditation, and wisdom. 

16. Sans. Kay a tray a. Tib. Shn-gsuni. The three persons of Buddha. 
Leaves 81, 82. (Sans. Dharmakdya, Samhhogakdya, and Nirmdnakdya.) 
Sha'kya explains them on the request of a Bodhisatwa, {SaJii-s?iying-po). 

17 . Sans. skandhaka, Tib. P'hung^-po-gsum^pa. From lea/ 
82 — 111. Explanation on the three aggregates — morabty, meditation, and 
ingenuity or wisdom. 
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18. No Sanscrit title. Tib. Hsam-pa-thams-chad-yongs-sii-xdsogs-par~ 
byed-pahi-yongs-su-hsfio-va. From leaf 111 — 115. A benediction, that one’s 
good intentions may be fulfilled. 

19- Another benediction (from leaf 115 — 118), that all animal beings 
may be protected and defended against all sorts of evil. 

20. Sans. Sad-dharmdsmritytipasthdnam. Tib. Dam-pahi-ch'hos-dran- 
pa-nye-var-h%hag-pa, (from leaf 118 — 455, or the end of this volume, as also 
the next following three volumes.) True moral, or the recollection of one’s 
self (in all one’s doings.) There are instructions on all sorts of moral duties, 
delivered by Shakya at a place called Naluti, near Rdjagriha (in Magadha). 
On the ten immoral actions, and the ten virtues the reverse of the former. 
The fruits or consequences of good and bad actions. Places of transmigrations. 
Rewards and punishments. 

(Ha) or the twenty-third volume. 

Contents — Continuation of stories on the fruits or consequences of good 
and bad actions. Description of the places of good and bad transmigrations. 

(Ya) or the twenty-fourth volume. 

Contents — ‘Continuation of stories on similar subjects with those in the 
two former volumes. The gods of the Hthah-bral (Sans. Ydmd) heaven — 
their actions, and the fruits of their works. Description of the pleasures 
enjoyed there by the gods. Through what virtuous works may one be born 
there, in his future transmigration. Exhortation to good works (in verse.) 
Praise of charity, morality, chastity, &c. Good and bad works. The ten im- 
moral actions. Paradise and hell. Descriptions of them. The moral of several 
stories. Several stories or moral tales, told of good and bad actions. Lust, 
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passion, ignorance, the source of misery, verses hortative to virtue, descrip, 
tion of vice. 


(Ra) or the twenty-fifth volume. 

Contents — Continuation of stories like those in the three former volumes, ' 
to the leaf 348. And here ends the work that had been commenced on the 
118th lenf of the Za volume. 

From leaf 348 — 474, or the end of the volume, there are yet the following 
works : — 

1. Sans. Mdydjdlam. Tib. ^gyu-mahi-dra^va. From /iPo/’ 348 — 373. 
The illusory net, or ornamental covering. Sha'kya at M.nyan-yod. (Sans. 
Slirdvasti.) His instruction to the priests on the several deceptions of men in 
their judgments — of the reality of external objects — and of the soul. 

3. Sans. Fimbisara-pratyut-gamana. Tib. Gzugs-cha^-s.nying-pos-hm- 
i:a. From leaf S7S — 383. Description of a visit made to Sha'kya, in a grove 
near Ra'Jagrika, by the king of Magada ShrSnika (or Shrtnyd) Vimbisa'ea 
(Tib. Invitation and solemn reception of Sha'kya by that king. His 
instruction to him on forming right notions and judgments of the external 
objects, and of the soul. On careful (or dependent) concatenation of things. 
Offers made by the king of Magadha to Sha'kya and to his disciples with 
respect to the means of their subsistence. 

3. Sans. Shtinyatd. Tib. Stong-pa-nyid. Emptiness. From 383 — 

389. Shakya speaks to Kun-dgah-vo on that subject. 

4. Sans. Alalia shunyatd. Tib. Stong~pa-nyid ch'hen~po. Ditto. 

5. Sans. Dhwaj-dgra. Tib. 'Rgyal-mtslian-mch'hog. The chief ban- 
ner or sign. From leaf 402 — 411. Sha'kya’s instruction to some merchants 
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of Tangs-pa-chan (Sans. Vaishali) on the good effects of remembering Btiddha, 
the law, and the priests. (Sans. Buddha, Dharma, and Sangha.) 

6. Sans. Pancha-trayam (for Tri-panchdshaka). Tib. Jana-gsum-pa. 
The tract consisting of fifty-three slokas. From leaf 411 — 425. Shakya 
speaks to his disciples on some distinctions with respect to the soul, and 
emancipation. 

7. Sans. Shila kshipata sutra. Tib. Bdo-hp'hangs^ahi-mdo. A 
sSira on a stone cast away. From leaf 425 — 458. There is a story told, how 
the inhabitants of the city of Kusha (in Assam) made arrangements for the 
reception of Sha'kya, and endeavoured to put aside from the road a huge 
stone, without being able to move it. Sha'kya arrives there, and on their 
request casts away the stone, or exhibits several miracles with it, and gives 
them lessons on the various kinds of the powers of the Tathdgatas — their 
omniscience — that they know the several divisions and mansions of the differ- 
ent kinds of beings ; as also the conception, duration, and destruction of the 
world — further instruction on transmigration and final emancipation. 

8. Sans. Kumara drishtdnta sutra. Tib. Gidion-nu-Hpehi-mdo. A sutra 
on the example of youth. From leaf 458 — 460. Gautama (Sha'kya) on the 
request of the king of Kosala (Sans. Praskna jita, Tib. Gsal-rgyal) tells him 
that it is very true, according as people say of him, that he has arrived at the 
supreme perfection, although he is not yet old. 

9. Sans. Bhdtu-behutaka sutra. Tib. K'hams-mang-pohi-mdo. From 
leaf 460 — 468. A sutra on the several regions or kingdoms (of the senses.) 
Shakya tells to Kun-hgah-vo, that the wise, who are acquainted with the 
nature of those several kingdoms, may be free from all fear. 

10. Sans. Ga%di sutra. Tib. Gandiht~mdo. From lecf 468 — 471. 
A sutra on the Gandi (a plate of mixed metal to be struck as a bell.) Shakya, 
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at the request of the king of Kosala {Gsal-rgyal) instructs him how to make 
and use the Gandi. * 

11. Sans. Gandi-snmayasu tra. Tib. Gandihi-dus-kyi-mdo. From 
leaf 471 — 473. A sutra on the time of using the Gandi. 

12. Sans. Kalyana-mitra sevanam. Tib. Tigi-vahi-hshes-gnyen-hsten- 
pa. Leaves 473, 474. On keeping a religious guide. Sha'kya tells to 
KuN-nGAH-vo the several advantages of one’s having a spiritual preceptor. 

{La) or the twenty-sixth volume. 

There are in this volume thirty-five separate works. The titles of them 

in Sanscrit and Tibetan, together with some short remarks on their contents, 
are as follow : — 

1. Ahhinis'hhramana-sutra. Tib. Mnon-par-hbyung-vaM-mdo. A 
sutra on the appearance (of Sha'kya in a religious character). From leqf 
1 — 189. Accounts of the life of Sha'kya, and on the origin of the Shdkya 
race. 

Note. — They are mostly the same as have been told in the third volume of the Dulva, from 
leaf 412 — 446, and in the Lalita-vistara. See the second volume of the Mdo Class. 

2. Sans. Shikshu-prariyu sutra. Tib. Tigh-slong-la-rah-tu-gches-paH 
rado. A most agreeable sutra to a Gelong, or priest. From leaf 189 — 192. 
Sha'kya on the request of NYE-VAR-.ffKHOK, (Sans. Updli) the compiler of the 
JDulva class, tells the good and bad characters of a Gelong. Commendation 
of chastity and of good morals. 

3. Sans. ShUa-samyagata-su'tra. Tib. Ts'hul-k'hrims-yang-dag-par- 

Idan-pahi-vado. Leaves 192, 198. A sutra on purity of manners. Praise 
of good morals. 
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4. Sans. Shuh-dshuMa-ft'kala-pariltsha. Tib. Hg^-va-dang-mi-Ag^-vahi- 
\ihras-bu-hrtag-pa. From 193 — 197. Examination of the fruits of good 
and bad works. 

5. Sans. Vimukta mdrga dhuta (or bhu'ta,) guna nirdhha. Tib. 
‘Unam-par-grol-vahi-lam-las-^byangs-pahi-yon-tan-hstan-pa. From leaf 198— 
217. Description of the good qualities acquired by an analytical judgment. 

6. Sans. A'yusparydnfa sutra. Tib. Ts'hehi-rafhahi-vcido. From lecf 
217' — 228. The life’s end. Enumeration of the duration of life of the six 
kinds of animal beings, according to the length of days and years of each of 
them. 

7. Sans. A'yupatti yathd kdro pariprichch'ha. Tib. Ts'M-hp'ho-va-ji- 
\tar-gyur-pa-^us-pahi-vodo. From leaf 228 — 243* A sutra, in which is 
asked (and answered) what will happen after death. Delivered by Sha'ky a 
at the request of tZas-gtsang, the king of Ser~%hya (Sans. Capila), on the 
occasion of a funeral celebrated with great solemnity. 

8. Sans. Anityatd su'tra. Tib. Mi-rtag-pornyid-kyi-mdo. A su tra 
on instability. Leaves 143, 144. Several instances of instability — as health, 
youth, wealth, and life, &c. 

9. Sans. On ditto. From leaf 144 — 146. Enumeration of several peri.sh- 
able things. 

10. Sans. Sanjndna bka dasha nirdesha. Tib. 'Bdu-shesAichu-gckg- 
y^tan-pa. Leaves 146, 147. Enumeration of eleven things to be had in 
remembrance — or consideration at one’s death. 

11. Sans. Vaishali prave'sha sutra. Tib. Tangs-pahi-grmg-k'hyer-du- 
^ji^-paki-mdo. From /efl/* 247 — 253. Entrance into FawAu/* (a city where 
now AUahabad is). Sha'kya being in a grove near that city, at the time 
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of an epidemic malady, directs Kun-dgah-vo (Sans. A'nanda) to go to the gate 
of the city, and to repeat there some mantras and benedictory verses. 

Note. — This has been described at large above. See Didva khd, from leaf \20 — 133. 

12. Sans. Bhadrakd rdtri. Tib. M.ts'han-mo-h&ang-po. Good night. 
From leaf 253 — 257. How to consider the past, present, and the future 
times ; accompanied with some mantras. Another su'tra, leaf 265. Ditto, 
parents must be honoured, leaf 267. 

13. Sans. Chatussatya sutra. Tib. Uden-pa-h^ihi-mdo. Leaves 267, 
268. On the four truths. 

14. Sans. Artha vinishchaya. Tib. Don-mam-par-nes-pa. From leaf 
268 — 295. On the true meaning of some articles ; as of the five aggregates 
of bodUy substances, the eighteen regions of the senses, and other common 
places in the Buddhistic system. 

15. Sans. Artha^ighus'ht'd, Tib. Ban-rgyas-pa. From Ucf 295 — 808. 
Comprehensive expressions. Sha'kihi-bu addressing the priests (Gelmgs) 
enumerates several articles of the Buddhistic doctrine concerning the priests, 
to be either avoided or practised, or committed to memory. 

16. Adhhuta dharma-parydya. Tib Bmad-du-byung-va-tdies-bya-va- 
ch'hos-kyi-mam-grangs. From leaf 303 — 308. The enumeration of several 
marvellous things, by Sha'kya to Kun-ogah-vo. 

17. Sans. Tathdgata pradvimha pratis'hfha anushaRsa. Tib. JDl- 
hzhin-gshegs-pahi-gzugs-hxnyan-^Jiag-pahi-p'han-ym. From leaf 308 — 311. 
The advantages arising from laying up (or keeping) the image of Tathdgata : 
told by Sha'kya. 

18. Sans. Chaitya pradakshina gdthd. Tib. M.ch'hod-rten-hsk 0 r-tiahi- 
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fs'higs-su-hchacl-pa. From leaf 311 — 315. Verses on the advantages of cir- 
cumambulating a Chaitya. 

19. Sans. Prashia-jita gdthd. Tib. Gsal-rgyal-gyi-ts'higs-su-hcJiad-pa- 
From leaf 315 — 321. Verses of Prase'na-jita (king of Kosala) containing 
Sha kya’s answer to his question, on the advantages of building Chaityas to, 
and images of, Tathdgata. 

20. Eka gdthd. Tib. 00 Ts'higs-su-hchad-pa-gchig-pa. A single 
stanza, containing the praise of Sha kya, that nowhere is to be found any 
one like him. 

21. Sans. Chatur gdthd. Tib. 0^) Ts'higs-su-hchad-pa-hzhi-pa. Four 
stanzas on the adoration of Taihdgatas. 

22. Sans. Ndga-rdja hheri-gdthd. Tib. 06) 'Kluhi-rgyal-po-rna-sgrahi- 
ts'higs-su-hchad-pa. Some verses or stanzas on the story of Bhe'ri (a Ndga 
rdja). From leaf^9A — 329. By Sha'kya, for instruction to the priests. 

23. Sans. Uddna-varaga. Tib. O?) Ch'hed-dit-hrjod-pahi-ts'homs. From 
leaf ^2^ — 400. Reflections on various subjects, in verse, containing many 
moral and prudential maxims, in thirty-three chapters. The subjects or 
titles of the chapters are of the following species ; as, instability, cupidity, 
affection, chastity, agreeable things, good morals, good actions, word or 
speech, belief or piety, priest, way, honour or respect, injury, recollection, 
anger, Tathdgata, experience, acquaintance, deliverance from pain, vice, 
happiness, the mind or the soul, ha. These reflections were collected by 
iJouA-BCHOM-PA-CH’HOs-s'KYOB, (Sans. Arhan dharma rakshita.) 

24. Sans. Sad-jana-purusha. Tib. Skyes-bu-dam-pa. The holy or 
excellent man. The character of his charity told by Sha'kya to the priests. 
Leaf 401. 
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25. Sans. Nanda pravrajya-su'tra. Tib. 'Dgah-vo-rab-tu-byung-vahi- 
mdo. A su'tra on Nanda’s entering into the religious order of Sha'kya. 
He asks of Sha'kya what one may obtain by taking the religious character, 
and he enumerates to him the several advantages thereof. 

26. Sans. Devatd-sutra. Tib. Lhahi-mdo. Leaf ^09. Moral maxims, 
in verse, in the form of a dialogue between Sha'kya and a god, who visited 
him during the night. 

27. Sans. Alpa dhata su'tra. Tib. Lhaki-mdo-nyung-gu. A small 
su'tra of a god. A god visiting Sha'kya, asks of him, in verse, by what 
works or merits one may obtain heaven ; and he answers him, (again in 
verse) telling, that by not committing any of the ten immoral actions, one 
may gain heaven or paradise. 

28. Sans. Chandra su'tra. Tib. Zla-vaJii-mdo. Leaf 409. Sha'kya at 
Champaka (Sans. Champavatt). The moon being seized on by (Sans. Rahu), 
a god residing there resorts to Shakya, and begs his protection. His in- 
struction to him. 

29. Kuta gdra su tra. Tib. IChang-bti-hrtsegs-pahi-mdo. From 
leaf 410 — 415. Sha'kya on the request of Kun-ogah-vo, tells the merits 
of observing some religious ceremonies. 

30. No Sanscrit title. Tib. Gnas-hjog-gi-mdo. Leaf 421. A sutra 
on a Brahman of tliat name (or Capila the Rishi). His conversation with 
Sha'kya at Ser-skya (Sans. Capila). After some instruction by Sha'kya, he 
takes refuge with Buddha. 

31. Sans. Nandika sutra. Tib. T)gah-va-chan-gyi-mdo. Letf 425. 
On the request of Nandika, a follower of Buddha, Sha'kya enumerates 
the evil consequences of the ten immoral actions. 
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32. No Sanscrit title. Tib. Hk'har-^sil-gyi-xado. On the use of a 
staff (with some tinkling ornaments on it) by the priests. 

33. Sans. Dkarma-chakra-su'tra. Tib. Ch'hos -kyi -hkhor -lohi - mdo. 
From leaf 425 — 431. Sha'kya, at Varanasi, tells to his first diciples, how 
his mind has been evolved to see the truth, and how he found the supreme 
wisdom. 

34. Sans. Karma-vibhdga. Tib. lMs-Ynam-par-\ibyed-pa. Explanation 
on the consequences of moral actions, by Sha'kya to Shuka, a young 
Brahman. 

35. Sans. Dherma vibhdga-ndma-dherma-grantha. Tib. Las-hyi-xnam- 
yar-hgyur-va-sJuss-bya-va-ch'hos-kyi-g^ung. From 464 — 481. A religious 
tract, on the explanation of the causes and consequences of one’s works or 
moral actions, by Sha'kya, at Vinyan-yod (Sans. Shrdvasti) on the request of 
ShtjkomaNava (jL Brahman,) who had asked. Whence the evil and good 
among men ? There is an enumeration of several religious and moral merits. 
Fruits to be obtained by such and such merits. * 

{Sha) or the twenty-seventh volume. 

The title of this volume is, in Sanscrit, Karma Shataha ; in Tibetan, 
Las-hxgyei-f ham-pa. A hundred works or actions. There are told, in this 
volume, many stories or moral tales, to shew the merits or demerits of several 
individuals in former transmigrations. In the beginning of each story the 
individual or the subject is specified, together with the place where the story 
is said to have happened. Among the places, is mentioned MithUa also ; but 
most frequently Mnyan-yod (Sans. Shrdvasti, in Kosala) Rdjagriha, Vaishali, 
Capita, and Vdrdnasi (by their Tibetan names.) 
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(Sa) or the twenty-eighth volume. 

In this volume also, to leaf 196, is the continuation of the Karma 
ShataJca, or stories and moral tales. Afterwards come other works, under the 
following titles : — 

1. Sans. Darnamuko. Tib. 'H.dsangs-hlun. From — 464. The 

wise and the (dumb) fool. There is a collection of several stories on the wise 
and foolish actions of men. At the end it is stated, that this work, it seems, 
has been translated from Chinese. 

2. Sans. Dirgha-nak'ha-parivrajaha pariprichch'ha. Tib. Kun-tu-vgyu- 
.sen-rings-kyis-xhus-pa. LeaJ'^sQQ. A su'tra taught by Gautama (Sha'kya) 
on the request of Dirgha-nak’ha (one with long nails), a wandering ascetic, 
who asks him on several points, and what have been his former moral merits 
that he enjoys now such fruits of his actions, and possesses such wonderful 
qualities. 

3. Sans. 3Iaitri su'tram. Tib. Byams pahi-mdo. A sutra on Maitri 
(or Ajita, Tib. 3Ia-p'ham, the invincible) the next Buddha to appear here- 
after — his great perfections, and the time of his coming. Delivered by 
Sha'kya when he was in the Nyagrodha vihdra, at Caplla, on the bank of the 
Rohini river. At the request of Sha'kihi-bu, Sha'kya here foretells the 
gradual decay of his doctrines. 

4. Sans. Blaitriya vydharana. Tib. Byams pa-lung-hstan-pa. From 
leaf 4tn — 483. A narration (or prediction) of Maitri ya by Shakya, on 
the request of ShaIrihi-bu. The circumstances of his future descent, incar- 
nation, birth, and the great happiness, at that time, of all animal beings, are 
here described in verse, in poetical language. 
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(Ha) or the twenty-ninth volume. 

There are in this volume the following works : — 

1. Sans. Pu'rna muk’ha-avaddta shataka. Tib. Gang-po4a-sogs-pahi- 
rtogs-pa-hrjod-pa-hrgya-pa. A hundred legendary stories of Gang-po (Sans. 
Pu'rna) &c. &c. and of others. Gang-po, a rich and respectable Srdhman, 
invites and entertains Sha'kya together with his disciples — hears his instruc- 
tion, and being convinced of his supernatural powers, takes refuge with him. 
It is repeatedly stated in this volume that about that time, “ aU sorts 
of gods and demigods, kings and great officers, rich merchants, and many 
other respectable men, shewed particular respect to Buddha and to the 
Buddha priests, and supplied them liberally with all necessary things for their 
subsistence.” 

2. Sans. Jndnaka su'tra Buddha amddna. Tib. Shes-\dan-gyi-mdo- 
sangs-rgyas-kyi-riogs-pa-hrjod-pa. The story of Jna'naka, formerly a god, 
afterwards a new incarnation among men — and the narration, how Buddha 
{Shdkya) when he had gone to the heaven of the gods to instruct there his 
mother, had dispelled the fear of this god, with respect to his future birth 
in an impure animal. 

3. Sans. Sukdrikd avaddna. Tib. (9') P'hag-mohi-xtogs-pa-hrjod-pa. The 
story of Suka'rika'. A god perceiving that his next incarnation and birth 
will be in a hog, utters great lamentation that he shall be deprived of the 
pleasures of heaven, and shall be turned into an impure animal, a hog. But 
being advised by Indr a to take refuge with Buddha, he does so, and upon 
his death, he is bom again amongst the gods of a higher heaven, in Galdan, 
(Sans. Tus'hitd). 
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4. Sans. Sumagadhd avaddna. Tib. Magadha-hzang-mohi-vtogs-pa- 
hrjod-pa. The story of Sumagadha', the daughter of that rich and respectable 
householder at Shrdvasti, in Kosala, who had endowed Sha'kya with a large 
religious establishment in a grove. She is married in a distant country from 
her home, where there are no Buddhists. Being much disgusted with the 
rude manners of the naked Brahman priests, and wishing to make her hus- 
band and his relations acquainted with the manners of the Buddhists, she 
solemnly, in a prayer, invites Sha'kya and his disciples to a religious enter- 
tainment or feast. They appear next day, successively, in a preternatural 
manner. In the same order as the principal disciples of Sha'kya arrive there, 
she tells to her husband the character of each of them. Her piety and 
sagacity. Her former moral merits, told by Sha'kya. Ancient prediction 
respecting the degeneration of the priests, and the decline of the doctrine 
of Shakya. 


( A ) OR THE thirtieth VOLUME. 

There are in this volume twenty-five separate works. The titles of them 
in Sanscrit and Tibetan, together with some short notices on their contents, 
are as follow : — 

1. Sans. Bunya-hcda avaddna. Tib. 'Bsod-nams-stobs-kyi-rtogs-pa- 
htjod-pa. From leaf 1 — 33. The story of Punya-bala, a prince. Dis- 
cussion on which is the best thing from among these five — A handsome body, 
industry, skill in arts, sagacity or wit, and fortune or moral merit. It is 
shewn, that the best thing is fortune or moral merit ; since the possession of 
this comprehends all the rest. 

2. Sans. Chandra-prahhd avaddna. Tib. Zla-hod-kyi-rtogs-pa-higod- 
pa. From leaf 33 — 48. The story of Chandra-prabha' (an imaginary 
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Chahravarti, or universal monarch). The happy state of his reign. His great 
virtues, especially his charity. The character of his two principal officers. 
This story was told by Sha'kya, and applied to himself and to his two 
principal disciples, Sha'mhi-btj and Mongalyana, who were lately deceased, 
to shew their former moral merits. 

3. Sans. Shri sena avaddna. Tib. ('*^0 Tipal-gyi-^dehi-xtogs-pa-hvjod-pa. 
From leaf 48 — 76. On the fruits of charity. The story of Sri-se na, 
(a fancied king) much celebrated for his liberality or charity, who at last 
offered also his own life. Told by Sha'kya, and applied to himself and to 
some individuals among his followers, to shew their former moral merits, and 
that they themselves were the persons that had performed those things, 

4. Sans. Kanaka-varna purm yoga. Tib. Gser-TCidog-gi-snon-gyi- 
d>yor-va. The story of Kanaka-varna^, a king. On the fruits of charity, 
or of almsgiving. 

5. No Sanscrit title. Tib. 'Rgyal-btc-don-grub-kyi-mdo. From leaf 
85 — 108. A su'tra on the story of Don-grub, a young prince. Subject — 
The fruits or good consequences of charity. Told by Sha'kya at Mnyan-yod, 
at the request of Kun-ugah-vo, and applied as above. 

Note This sutra is one of the ancient translations. 

6. Sans. Brahntdjdla sutra. Tib. Ts'hangs-paJii-dra-vahi-mdo. From 
leafim — 132. The net of Brahjia; or on the diversity of opinions con- 
cerning the origin and duration of the world — whether there be any primary 
cause of its existence — whether it be infinite, perpetual, or eternal, &c. &c. 
Told by Sha'kya at a place between Bdjagriha and Patcdiputra. 

7. Chinese, di®) D^hi-fhdd-bya-na,p'hur-pohu-in-Jeyeng-su-phini-d^hi-ayir. 
Tib, (106) Thabs-vak'has-pa-ch'hen -po-sangs-rgyas-drin-lan-hsab-pahi-rado. 
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From leaf 132 — 303. On the wise mode of returning a kindness ; or on 
gratitude, especially towards parents. Translated from Chinese. 

8. No Sanscrit title. Tib OW) Legs-nyes-kyi-rgyu-dang-hbras-bu-hstan- 
pa. From leaf 303 — 320. Instruction on the causes and effects of good and 
evil (in the world). Told by Sha'^kya on the request of Kun-ogah-vo, in the 
prince’s grove near Shrdvasti, in Kosala (Tib. 'NLnyan-yod). Enumerations of 
several happy and miserable states of men — of good qualities and imperfections, 
and many contrary things. All these are the consequences of moral merits or 
demerits in former lives or transmigrations. 

9. No Sanscrit title. Tib. Oos) 'Qge.va-dang-mi-Age-vahi-las kyi-rnam-par^ 
smin-porhstan-pa. From 320 — 336. Instruction on the consequences of good 
and bad actions. 

10. Sans. Goshringa vydkarana. Tib. Ri-glang-ru-lung-hstan-pa. 
From lecf 336 — 354. Some predictions by Sha'^kya, with respect to Cro> 
shringa (a mountain), and Li-yul (part of Tibet or Tartary.) His benediction 
bestowed on some places. 

11. Sans. Shdrdularna (for Shdrdnla ndsnha) avaddna. Tib, Stag- 
snahi-rtogs-pa-hrjod-pa. From leaf 354 — 420. The story of Sha'kdu'lakna, 
the son of Teisha'nku. Sha'kya at Mnyan-yod. The circumstances of 
Kun-zjgah-vo having married {Gzugs-h%ang-ma, the handsome-bodied) the 
daughter of a man of the fourth class. A story told by Sha'kya, how in an- 
cient time Teisha'nku, a chieftain of the Su'dra class, obtained by his dex- 
terity and learning the daughter of a celebrated Brdhman {Padma-snying-po) 
for his well qualified son, Sha'edula'ena. The great qualifications of Tei- 
sa'nku in all sorts of Hindu literature. His dispute with that Brdhman. 
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Enumeration of castes, and of several parts of Hindu scriptures. Translated 
by Ajita Shri-bhadra and Gelong Sha^kya-hod. 

12. Sans. Dwadasha lochana sutra. Tib. Mig-hcJiu-gnyis^ahi~vado. 
From leaf 420 — 427. On some astrological predictions. 

13. Sans. Dharma chakra pravartanam. Tib. Ch'hos-kyi-hk'hor-lo-rah- 

lu-%kor-va. Leaves 427, 428. On turning the wheel of the law, or preaching 
the religion of Buddha. Sha'kya at Varanasi instructs his five first disciples 
in the four truths. 

14. Sans. Jdtdka nidanam. Tib. Skyes-pa-rahs-kyi-gleng-g^i. From 

leaf — 543. Accounts of several births of Sha'kya and of other Buddhas. 

15. Sans. A't'dnatiya sutra. Tib. Oi4) Lchang-lo-chan-gyi-p'ho-brang-gi- 
rcido. From leaf 543 — 558. The four great kings (as Kuvera, Ra'stra- 
pa'la, &ic.) residing on the four sides of the Bi-rab (Sans. Meru), together 
with their suite, pay homage to Sha'kya, and praise him. His instruction 
to them. 

16. Sans. Mahd-samaya sutra. Tib. '\A.dus-pa-cUhen-pohi-mdo. 

From leaf 558 — 564. A sutra on the great assembly (of the gods of several 
heavens). Sha'kya is visited and praised by the gods of the ten comers of 
the world, who adore him, and take refuge with him. Sha kya calls on his 
Gelangs, and acquaints them with the characters of those gods. 

17. Sans. Maitri sutra. Tib. Bijams-pahi-mdo. From 564— 574. 

This is a different translation of the sutra above — See the “ Sa” vol. from leaf 
477—483. 

18. Sans. Maitri-bhdvana sutra. Tib. Byams-pa-hsgom-pahi-mdo. 
Shakya tells to his disciples the advantages arising from the practice of 
mercy, or love towards others. 


Ill 
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19 . Sans. Panchashiks'hydnusha^a sutra. Tib. ^slah-'paAfiahi- 
p'han-yon-gyi-mdo. ShaIcya on the request of an householder, tells him the 
advantages of not committing any of the five immoral actions ; as, killing, 
stealing, adultery, speaking falsehood, and using intoxicating liquors. 

20. Sans. Giri A'nanda sutra. Tib. Rihi-kun-dgah-voki-mdo. Giri 
A'nanda being very sick, Sha'kya directs Kun-sgah-vo to go to him, and 
to teU him such and such representations or considerations, that he may depart 
from this world without regret. 

21. Sans. Nandopananda Ndga Raja damana. Tib. YJuhi-rgyal-po- 
dgah-vo-nyer-digah-\\dul-vahi~mdo. The taming of two Ndga Rdjas, called 
Nanda and Upananda, by Sha'kya. His instruction to them. 

22. Sans. Mahd Kdshyapa sutra. Tib. Hod-srung-cKhen-pohi-vado. 
Leaf 594 . Ka'shyapa (one of Sha'kya’s principal disciples) suffering once 
in a heavy sickness, having been visited and instructed by Sha^kya to make 
reflections on such and such articles, is restored again to health. 

23. Sans. Surya sutra. Tib. Nyi-mahi-mdo. Leaf 595. Surya, 
or the sun, being seized on by Ra'hu, the god of that planet being afraid 
addresses Bhagava'^n, and begs for his protection. The Buddha command^ 
Ra'hu to retire. 

24. Sans. Chandra sutra. Tib. Zla-vahi-mdo. The moon also being 
overtaken by Ra'hu, the god of that planet likewise resorts for protection to 
Bhagava'n. 

25. Sans. Mahd mangala sutra. Tib. Ukra-shis-ch'hen-pohi-mdo. 
Leaf 597. A sutra on great prosperity or glory. Taught by Sha'kya, at 
the request of some gods who had visited him, at lAnyan-yod (Sans. Shrd- 
vasti) by night. 
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VI. (MYANG-ffDAS.) 

Another division of the Kah-gyuvy styled in Tibetan ^25) “ Mya-nan- 
las-hdas-pa,” or by contraction, “ Myang-\idas” (Sans. Nirvana), contains two 
volumes, marked by Ka and Kha, the two first letters of the Tibetan alphabet. 

The title of these two volumes is, in Sanscrit, “ Mahd parinirvdna su'tra.’' 
Tib. “ Yongs-su-mya-nan-las-hdas-pa-ch'hen-pohi-mdo.” A sutra on the 
entire deliverance from pain. Subject — ShaIkya’s death, under a pair of 
Sal trees, near the city of Kusha, (Tib. ) or Kannarupa in Assam. Great 
lamentation of all sorts of animal beings on the approaching death of Sha'kya 

^their offerings or sacrifices presented to him — his lessons, especially with 

respect to the soul. His last moments his funeral — how his relics were divided, 
and where deposited. 


VII. (GYUT.) 

The last division of the Kah-gyur, is that of “ ^gyudsdS” or sim- 
ply “ Rgynd.” Sans. “ Tantra;' or the Tantra class, in twenty-two volumes. 
These volumes, in general, contain mystical theology. There are descriptions 
of several gods and goddesses. Instructions for preparing the mandalas, or 
circles, for the reception of those divinities. Offerings or sacrifices presented 
to them for obtaining their favour. Prayers, hymns, charms, &c. &c. addressed 
to them. There are also some works on astronomy, astrology, chronology, 
medicine, and natural philosophy. The titles (both Sanscrit and Tibetan) of 
the several works, according to the volumes marked by the letters of the 
Tibetan alphabet, are as follow : — 
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(Ka) or the first volume. 

There are in this volume fourteen separate works, as, 

1. Sans. Manju shri jndnasatwmya paramdrthanasangiti. Tib. 
dpal-yi-shes-s&ms-dLpahi-don-dam-pahi-mts'han-yang-dag-par-hiyod-pa. From 
leqfl — 18. Enumeration of the several names or epithets of Manju-Sri, the 
god of wisdom, or the essence of all Buddhas. Told by Sha'kya at the 
request of JSdorje'-hch’chang (Sans. Vajradhara or Pant). These names or 
epithets are expressive of the attributes of the first moral being. 

2. Sans. S'hakti-desha. Tib. Tivang-mdor-hstan-pa. From leaf IS — 28. 
On empowering one, or bestowing supernatural power upon any one, by a 
divinity. The several kinds of it explained by Sha'kya, at the request of 
Dava Zang-po, a king of Shambhala. 

3. Sans. Paramddi-Buddha uddhrita shri kola chakra (ndma Tantra- 
Rdjd). Tib. M.ch'chog-gi-dang-pohi-sangs-xgyas-las-byung-va!-Tgyud-kyi-rgyal- 
po-dpal-dus-kyi-hkhor-lo. A principal tantra, styled the venerable Kdla- 
chakra, issued from the supreme or first Buddha. This is the first original 
work of a Tantrika system that originated in the north, in the fabulous 
Shambhala. It was introduced into India in the tenth century, by Chilupa, 
and into Tibet in the eleventh. There are in this work some calculations of 
certain epochs, and mention is made of Makha, and some predictions respect- 
ing the rise, progress, and decline of the Mahomedan religion. This also was 
delivered by Sha'kya at the request of Da-rzang a king of Shambhala. 
The subject, in general, of this volume, is cosmography, astronomy, chrono- 
logy, and the description of some gods. 
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4. Sans. Shri hdla chakra uttara tantra-rdjd-tantra hridaya-ndma. Tib. 
\)ipal-dus-kyi^hkor-lohi-rgyud-kyi-rgyal-pohi-phyi~'ma-rgyad-kyi-snying-po-%hes- 
hya-va. The latter kdla chakra, or the essence of the Kdla chakra tantra. 
Taught by Sha'kya, on the request of Dava-zang-po. 

5. Sans. Sh&ka-prakriya. Tib. YSvang-gi-rab-tu-byedpa. Explanation 
on empowering one, or bestowing on one supernatural power. 

6. Sans. Sarva BuMha sama yoga ddkini jdla sambara. Tib. Sangs- 

xgyas-thams-chad-vnampar-sbyor-va-mkhah-hgro-sgya-ma^hdi-vahi-mcKchog. 
The union of Sambara, a Ddkini, with all the Buddhas ; or on the secret 
powers of nature. The identity of all the Buddhas with the first moral being. 

7. Sans. Sarva kcdpa samuchhaya. Tib. Btogspa-thams-chad-hduspa. 
A collection of all sorts of judgments, &:c. — a tantra on Sambara. 

8. Sans. Hk vajra. Tib. Kye-xda-ijL A tantra on a god, or a set 
of gods of that name. 

9. Sans. Ddkini vajra '^af^ra. Tib, Wthah-^gro-ma-xdo-xyi-gur. A 
tantra on a goddess of tli^ ame. 

10. Sans. Mahd mudra tilakam. Tib. Phyag.xgya^Vhmpohi-thigdk. 

A tantra descriptive of the Supreme being, or the cause of all causes. Ques- 
tions W^hence originated Brahma, V ishnu, Siva, Rudra, &c. ? Which is 

the greatest being ? How many of them are there ? 

11. Sans Jndna garbha. Tib. Ye-shes-snyingpo. Essence of wis- 
dom. A tantra of the kind called Mdha Y gini. 
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12. Sans. Jnana iUakatn. Tib. Ye-shes-thig-U. A mark or token 
of wisdom, (a Yogini tantra). 

13 Ditto, another tantra of the same description. 

14. Sans. Tatwa pradipam. Tib. D6-kho-na-nyid-kyi-sgron-ma, A 
light to find the divine nature or essence ; or on the identity of the human 
soul with the divine essence. 

(Kba) or the second volume. 

There are the four following separate works in this volume : — 

1. Sans. JLaghu samhara. Tib. ’Rdi-vach'hog-nyung-gu. A tantra 
on Sambara and He'ruka, two demons or gods. How to prepare the 
mandaUts or circles for them, and by what offerings or sacrifices they are to be 
rendered propitious. Ceremonies to be performed. Hymns, prayers, mantras. 

2. Sans. Abhidhana. Tib. M-non-par-hi^od-pa. A mystical tantra 

on the Samhara dass. Enumeration of several Yoginis, Ddkints, and several 
saints with the title Vajra. Offerings — man/^^^stitious ceremonies to be 
performed at their invocation — ^many mantras to fc^p^^peated. On the mystical 
union with God. 

3. Sans. Samhara. Tib. 'Stde-vacUhog. Another tantra on Sambara. 
Mandcdas, offaings, ceremonies, mantras, charms. 

4. Sans. V ijra ddka. Tib. ^Bido-tjk-mlchah-^gro. A principal tantra 
on Vajra Da'ka (a kind of saint equal to the Suddhas). There are, likewise, 
all sorts of superstitious ceremonies to be performed for obtaining any speci- 
fied prosperity. In general these saints, as Sambara, He'ruka, Vajra 
Daka, Yogini's, Dakini's, are represented to be equal to the Buddhas in 
power and sanctity. There are several mantraps and hija-mantras for each 
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of them, to be repeated, by which they may be rendered propitious to grant 
the desires of those that address themselves to them. 

(GaJ ok the third volume. 

There are in this volume seven separate works, under the following titles, 
in Sanscrit and Tibetan : — 

1. Sans. Shri D'dkan'nava. Tib. T^pal-rakhah-hgro-rgya-mts’ho. From 

— 192. The names of a particular saint or divinity, or a set of gods and 

goddesses. 

2. Sans. Shri h&ruka atabhuta. Tib. Upah-khrag-hthung-Tanon-par- 
\ibyung-va. From leaf 192 — 236. The forthcoming of He'ruka, a deified 
siint of the character of Siva. 

3. Sans. Vajra vdrdhi abhidhana. Tib. 'Rdo-rje-phag-mo-mnon-par- 
\ibyung-va. From leaf 236 — 246. The origin or appearance of Va'ra'hi, 
a goddess, one of the divine mothers, having much resemblance in her charac- 
ter to Durga". 

4. Sans. Yogint sanchafya. Tib. (^3) JSLnal-hbyor-mahi-kun-tu-spyod-pa. 
From leaf 246 — 262. The continual practice of Yogini, or continual me- 
ditation on the divine nature. 

5. Sans. Chatur yogini samputa tantra. Tib. 'Rnal^byor-'ma-\)%hihi- 
kha ibyor-gyi-rgyud. From leaf ^62 — 274. A tantra on four Yoginis putting 
their mouths together. 

6. Sans. Samputi. Tib. Yang-dag-parsbyor-va. From leaf 274 — 
398. The pure union (with Vajra Satwa, the supreme intelligence), or the 
uniting of method with wisdom. (Tib. Thabs-dangshes-rab. Sans. Updya 
and Prajnd.) 
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7. Sans. Vajra mahd kdla krodha ndtha rahdsya dddhi hhava tantra. 
Tib. (27) T)pal-Tdo-Tj^-nag-po-ch'hen-j)o-khros-pohi-m^on-po-^sang-va-Anos-gruh~ 
hhyung-vahi-rgyud. From leafty^ — 483. h. tantra on Vajra Maha' Kala, 
a particular divinity. 

The speaker in the above specified first work (as in some others also) 
is Vajra Satwa, the Sambara, the Bhagavan, who answers to the 
queries of Vajra varahi with respect to her origin, and the reason why 
she was produced (.leaf 27, in the first work — she has several names 
according to the countries in which she is worshipped). Linga and Bhaga 
(emblems of the procreation and productive powers of nature.) Explication 
of the several mystical meanings of several letters, leaf 21. Illusory existence 
of things. Mystical union with God. The ignorant is bound or tied, the 
wise is free. The principal divinities described in the above works (besides 
many others of inferior rank) are He'ruka and Vajra vara'hi, with some 
others of the divine mothers, especially Ma'maki. Instruction how to pre- 
pare the mandala with all its appendages (images of divinities of different 
orders, perfumes, incenses, flowers, &c.). Mantras and bija-mantras to be 
repeated.* There are no mantras of such efficacy as those of He'ruka and 
Vajra vara'hi. Every thing may be obtained by them. And it is by 
them that one may be delivered from the miseries of vice. Rites and 
ceremonies to be performed for obtaining any specified prosperity. Leaf 
234. Several kinds or species of the universal soul or spirit. Great mystery 
of the existence of God. There are several passages containing excellent ideas 
of the Supreme being. The work No. 1, was translated by an Indian Pandit 
called Adwaya Vajra, and Yonta'nba'r, a Tibetan Lotsdva. 

•Note — This is the beginning of one of those Mantras : “ Om ! Namo Bhagava'ti Vajba 
Va'ba'^hi A’bya^ Para'Jitb') Tbailokama'te^JMaha' Vidyaishwaei, Sabva Bhu^ta Bhaya^- 
vahe'^ Maha' Vajba,” &c. &c. 
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f'iV’ij OR THE FOURTH VOLUME, 

There are in this volume fifteen separate works. Their titles in Sanscrit 
aid Tibetan, are as follow : — 

1. Sans. Andvila {Tantra-rdja.) Tib. ^nyog-pa-med-pa (Kgyud-kyi- 
tgyal-po.) From leaf 1 — 5. A principal tantra, styled the “ universal,” or 
the “pure one.” The idea of the Supreme being, according to different 
theories. Instruction on the manner of sitting, meditating, and forming the 
idea of the supreme intelligence. Translated by the Indian Pandit Ga ya- 
DHARA, and the Tib. Lotsavd Gklong Sha'kya-yeshes. 

2. Sans. Shri Bvddha kapdla. Tipal-sangs-rgyas-thod-pa. From 

leaf 5 — 38. “ The holy Buddha skuttj^ame of a mystical divinity. The 
salutation is thus — Reverence be to Sri Buddha Kafa'la. Direction how 
to prepare a square mandal, with the required things in it. Mantras addressed 
to Buddha Kapa'la and Buddha Kapa'lini". This tantra was told by 
Buddha Kapa'lini', a Mahd Togini, at the request of Vajra Pan'i", a 
Bodhisatwa. There are several charms or mantras, which are stated to be of 
great efficacy. 

3. Sans. Mahd Mdyd. Tib. Sgyu-hphrul-ch’hen-mo. From leaf 

38—44. A short tantra treatise delivered by Maha' Ma'ya' or Vajra 
Da'kini, (one of the divine mothers) on the secret powers of nature. 

4. Sans. Pajra A'rali. Tib. 'Rdo-i^S-draU. From leaf 44 — 50. 

Name of a deified Buddha. There are several superstitious ceremonies to be 
performed to acquire superhuman powers. Translated by Gayadhara and 
Gilong Sha'kya-yeshes. 
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5. Sans. Rigi A'ralt. Another tanira of the same kind as the preceding. 
From leaf 50 — 57. Delivered by Rigi, a YogSswara, on the request of 
A KALI, another Mahd Y(^. Translators as in the preceding. 

6. Sans. Shri Chatur pithdh. Tib. Dpal-gdan-\>%hi-pa, From leaf 
57 — 128. Salutation — Reverence be to the merciful Chenre'sik. (Sans. 
Avalok^swara.) A Tantrika treatise on the purification of the soul, and the 
mystical union with the Supreme being. There are several mandalas to be 
niade, and many ceremonies to be performed, and mantras to be repeated for 
obtaining entire emancipation. Translated by Khan-po (Sans. Upddhydya), 
Gayadhara, and Lotsavd Gos-las-chas. 

7. Sans. Mantra ansa. Tib. ^higs-kyi-ck'ha. From leaf 138 — 166. 
Part of a Tantrika treatise. SalutdBM^Reverence to the merciful A'rya 
Avaloke'swara. This is an abridgrbeht of the preceding tantra, or of the 
large work whence it has been taken. Translators as above. 

8. Sans. Chatur pithd mahd yogini guhya sarva tantra rdja. Tib. 
R.nal-hbyor-ma-thams-chad-gsang-vahi-rgyud-kyi-xgyal-po-dipal-gdan-\>%hi-pa~ 
sthes-hya-va. From leaf 166 — 227. A principal tantra on the mysteries of 
all Yoginis (or the four noble seats.) Delivered by Bhagava^N {Vajra 
Satwa) at the request of Vajra Pan'i", on the same subject as the two 
preceding works. Translated by Smriti Jna’na kirtti. 

9. Sans. Achala kalpa. Tib. Mi-gyo-vahi-ttogs-pa. From leaf 227 — 
243. Firm or steadfast judgment. On emancipation. Delivered by Bha- 
GAVAN (Sha'kya) after he had triumphed over the devU. There are likewise 
instructions for preparing the mandalas, performing the ceremonies, and for 
repeating several mantras. 
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10. Sans. Achala mahd guhya tantra. Tib. Mi-gyo-vahi-gsang-rgyud- 
ch’hen-po From leaf 243 — 246. The “ immovable,” or “ permanent,” (a 
great mystery.) Some ceremonies and mantras. 

11. Sans. Krodha raja sarva mantra guhya tantra. Tib. From leaf 
246 — 250. “The wrathful prince,” a mystical tantra. On the means of 
assuaging wrath or anger, ceremonies, mantras. 

12. Sans. Vajra amrita tantra. Tib. '2ido-xjk-\idud-xt^i-rgyud. From 

leaf 250 — 266. “ Precious ambrosia ;” or the enjoyment of the highest happi- 

ness or beatitude, after final emancipation from bodily existence. Delivered 
at the request of Ma'maki-deVi. 

13. Sans. Tara kurukulle kalpa. Tib. SgroUmaJeuruhuM-xtogs-pa. 
From leaf%^Q — 276. Reasonings on Ta'ra' Kurukulle', a goddess. Cere- 
monies to be performed with the mandala for obtaining such and such kinds 
of prosperity or happiness. 

14. Sans. Vajra kildya mu' la tantra khandd. Tib. 'Rdo-'gi-phur-pa 
{xtsa-vaki-xgyud-kyi-dum-bu.) From leaf 276 — 291. “ The diamond pin,” — 
part of an original tantra. 

15. Sans. Mahd kdla. Tib. Nag-po-ch’hen-po. From fea/’291— 351. 

“ The great black one,” a god. The means of liberation out of the ocean of 
transmigrations. Taught by Bhagava'n at the request of some goddess. 
Mystical signification of the letters in Maha Ka'la. Explanations on 
several subjects by Bhagava N, on the request of some goddesses or Yogtnls. 
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(CbaJ or the fifth volume. 

There are in this volume seven separate works, under the following titles 
in Sanscrit and Tibetan : — 

1. Sans. Shri chan' da tnakd ros'hana. Tib. Dpal-gium-po-Mro-m- 
ch'hen-po. From leafl — 64. “ The great fierce and wrathful one,” — name of 
a divinity, {le(^ 13, styled Devasura.) The salutation is thus — Reverence be 
to Sri Chandra Maha^ros’han'a. The subject is mystical theology. The 
speakers are Bhagava'n {V'ajra Satwa) and Bhagava'ti( Prajndpdramitd.) It 
is in the form of a dialogue, like that between Siva and Durga', on Tantrika 
subjects. Bhagavan instructs Bhagava'^ti how to prepare the mandala for 
thepuja of Sri ChanIoa Maha' ros’han a, and how to perform the rites and 
ceremonies. The hearers are Vajra Yogis and Vajra YoginiIs. Bha- 
gava'ti asks also who are they to whom this tantra may be communicated ? 
There are told several modes of empowering a disciple by his spiritual 
teacher (or the initiation into the holy mysteries of the religion) — admoni- 
tions not to violate his vow or promise. Leaf 37 — 39, there is an expli- 
cation of the several emblems used in the mandala. Besides several other 
miscellaneous subjects, there are many discussions on the nature of the 
human body and the soul, as also on that of the Supreme being. (This is an 
excellent tantra, and in a good and easy translation.) Translated in the Sor 
hkya monastery, by the Indian Pandit Ratna Sri', and the Tibetan Lotsam 
Grags-pa-gyel-ts’ham, (Sans. Kirtti Dhwaja.) 

2. Sans. Shri guhya samaja. Tib. Tipal-gsai^-va-hdus-pa. From 
Imf 64 — ^167. A collection of holy mysteries. The salutation both here and 
in the preceding work is addressed to Vajra Satwa (the supreme intelli- 
gence). Bhagava'n, the V'ajra Satwa, on the request of five Tathdgatas 
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(the five Dhyani Buddhas) explains the idea of the Supreme being. There 
are several discussions on the soul and the Supreme spirit by Vajka, by 
the beforementioned five Tathdgatas, and by Maitreya. This and the 
preceding work are well worthy of being read and studied, as they Mrill 
give an idea of what the ancients thought of the human soul and of God. 
Translated by Acharya Shraddhakara Varma, and by Rinchen- 

ZANG-PO. 

3. Sans. Shti Vajra mala abhidhdna. Tib. (‘*^1 ‘Rdo-iyi-phreng-va-mnon- 
par-hrjod-pa. From leaf 167 — 267. The counting of a rosary of diamonds. 
The salutation is addressed (in Tibetan) to Manju Sri kuma'r bhu't, to 
Bhagavan, the great Vairochana, to Vajra Da'kin, to Ratna Traya 
(the three holy ones). Subject — Mystical theology, soul, emancipation, union 
with God, mandalas, ceremonies, mantras. 

The four following works are also of similar contents : — 

4. Sans. Sandhi vydkaran'a. Tib. Tigongs-pa-lungAistan-pa. From 
le(f 267 — 339- The telling of one’s mind (or thought). 

5. Sans. Vajra jndna samuchchhaya. Tib. YS-shes-rdo-ije-kun4as- 
htus-pa. From leaf 339 — 345. Excellent knowledge (collected from several 
parts). 

6. Sans. Chatur deviti pariprichchha. Tib. Lha-mo-hzhis-yongs-su- 
zhtis-pa. From lecf 3^5 — 351. Asked by four goddesses. 

7. Sans. Vt^ra hridaya alankdra. Tib. 'Rdo-Tje-snyifig-po-rgya». Orna- 
ments of diamond essence (or of the best diamond). Instruction in the holy 
mysteries. 
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(Chba) ok the sixth volume. 

There are in this volume nine separate works, and their titles in Sanscrit 
and Tibetan, with some short remarks on their contents, are as follow : — 

1. Sans. Nildmbara dhara, Vajra Pant, Indra, tri vinita. Tib. Gos- 
snon-po-chandag-na-rdo-rje-drag-po-gsum-hdul. From leaf 1 — 5. The man- 
ner in which these three gods, or demons, were subdued by Bhagava n 
(Sha'kya), after he had been victorious over the devil. There are some 
mantras. 

2. Sans. Rudra tri mnaya, or, Tantra guhya vivarati. Tib. Drag-po- 
gsum-hdul, or, Gsang-vahi-rgyud-rnams-kyi-Tnam-par-Yibyed-pa. From leaf 
5 — 11. The subduing (or taming) of three valiant ones, or the explication of 
tantrika mysteries. Instruction how to prepare the mandalas, and how to 
perform the ceremonies. Leaf 10. On the occasion of sacrificial offerings to 
some of the gods, such ejaculations as these are made — “ Om ! Brahma', Om ! 
Vishnu, Om ! Rudra' ya, Om ! Kartika, Om ! Ganapati, Om ! Indra'ya, 
Om ! Maha' Ka'la, Om ! Maha' Brahma ya Valitatale', Valitatale', 
Swa'ha.” 

3. Sans. Vajra Pan'i Nildmbara (tantra). Tib. Lag-na-rdo-ijb-gos-snon- 
po^han-gyi-rgyud. From leaf 11 — 20. A tantra on Vajra Pan'i' Nila'm- 
BARA. Several mantras to be recited for obtaining any specified kind of 
prosperity. Leafl^, A mantra is of this sort — “Om ! Vajra Pan'i', Maha' 
Yaksha (Cuvera) Nila'mbara Hung phat .” 

4 Sans. Shri vajra chan'd'a chitta guhya tantra. Tib. 'Rdo-^k-gtum- 
po-thugs-kyi-gsang-vahi-tgyud. From leaf 20 — 44. The secrets of the hejfft 
of Sri Vajra Chan'd'a. Different mantras to be used as the means of 
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assuaging several specified diseases. Leaf 33. There are some expressions very 
like this — “ Nihil est quod non cedat or that in every undertaking one may 
succeed by diligent application and perseverance. One of these expressions 
mns thus — Ch'hu-yi-thigs-pa-phra-mo-yis, dus-su-byung-vas-rdo-va-hbigs ; 
“ By small drops of water a large stone is made hollow after a certain time or, 
“ gutta cavat lapidem, non vi, sad saepe cadendo.” Leaves 39, 40. There is 
an excellent description of the Supreme being, (by Vajra Chan'd'a to Indka 
and his attendants). Indra asks him on the use of several mantras ; as of 
those for procuring abundance, assuaging diseases, gaining the victory over 
an enemy, and for making one’s self strong against every attack. 

5. A later tantra under the former title. From leaf 42 — 51, Indra 
asks Bhagava'n {.Vajra Chanda) on several things, as on the essence of the 
Supreme being, and some mantras of wonderful effect. 

6. The latest, or last tantra of Vajra Chan d'a, at the request of Vajra 
PanI' (or Indra). From leaf 51 — 56. On similar subjects with those in the 
two former works. Ceremonies and mantras. 

7. Sans. Nilambara dkara Vajra Pani' yakska mahd Rudra Vajra A'ncda 
jihvan tantra. Tib. Phyag-na-xdo-xjk-gos-snm-po-chan-gnod-sbyin-drag-po- 
ckhen-pa-xdo-ijk-medckehi-rgyud. From leaf 56 — 93. A tantra on that demon- 
He asks of Bhagava'n to instruct him (for the benefit of all animal beings) 
how to prepare the mandalas — how to perform the required ceremonies — ^what 
things are to be ofiered to the gods — and how to cure such and such diseases, 
by mantras. 

8. Sans. Vajra hridaya, vajra jihvana dkdrani. Tib. "Rdo-rji- 
snying-ptQ-xd(>-xj64eh&-d.vah-pahi-^ungs. From leaf 93 — 96. Diamond essence, 
or the causing the fall of thunderbolts. A dhdran't, or mysterious preservative 
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against all sorts of evil. Delivered by Bhagava'n, at the request of a 
hermit (called N yes-dor). 

9- Sans. Maya jdla. Tib. Sgyu-hphrul-dra-m. From leaf 
96 — 156. The net of illusion. A principal tantra, delivered by Bhagava'n 
(Sha'kya) at the request of Vajra PanY, a Bodhisatwa. Instruction for 
preparing several sorts of mandalas, performing ceremonies, making oblations, 
repeating mantras. Leaf 154. There is some description of the Supreme 
being, and of the soul. 

(Ja) or the seventh volume. 

There are in this volume seven separate works. Their subjects and their 
titles, both Sanscrit and Tibetan, are as follow : — ^ 

1. Sans. Sarva tathdgata idya, vdkchitta (krishna yamdri ndma tantra). 

Tib. D&-\iahin-^shegs-pa-thams-chad-kyisku-gsung~thugs-gshin -lyi-gshed- 
nag-po-%hes-bya-vaM-Tgyud. From lecf 1 — 29- The person, doctrine, and 
mercy of all the TatJidgatas. A tantra, styled the black destroyer of the lord 
of death. The salutation is addressed to Arya Manju Sri Yama'ei, 
(Tib. Uphags-pa-hjam-dipal-gshin-Tje-gshed). This tantra was delivered by 

Bhagava'n, (Tib. Chom-ddn-dds) at the request of Vajra PanT (Tib. 
Chdgnd DorjS). There are several mantras by which to cure lust, anger, or 
passion, ignorance, envy, &c. Instruction for preparing mandalas, and per- 
forming ceremonies. The means of becoming purified from sin. Leaf 28. 
How the soul must be considered. 

2. Sans. Yamdri Krishna harma sarva chakra siddhakara. Tib. 
OMn^e-gshed-wig-pohi-\dchor-lo-las-ihajas-4:had-grub-par-byed-pa. From l^ 
29 — 46, The wheel of Yama'ri' Krishna (the black destroyer of the lord 
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of death) for effecting every thing. A mystical treatise on a similar subject 
with the preceding. 

3. Sans. Vajra mdhd Bhairam. Tib. 'Sido-rj&-\\jigs-hyed-ch'hen-po. 
From leaf 46 — 65. The great terrifying Vajra, a god, or deified saint. 
How to obtain the favour of that divinity. Mandalas, oblations, ceremonies, 
several mantras to be repeated. Leaf 57. Instruction how to paint Vajra 
Maha' Bhairava (black, and naked, with many dreadful hands and faces) — 
what sacrifices to be made to him. From leaf 65 — 71. There are some 
fragments of other treatises, or of some small works. 

4. Sans. Bakta Yamdri. Tib. Gshin-rje-gslied-dL.mar-po. From lecf 
71 — 117. The red destroyer of the lord of death. A principal tantra by 
Bhagava'n (Sha^kya) on the request of Vajra Pan'T. Enumeration of 
several Vqjras that have been victorious over the lord of death. Several 
ceremonies and mantras described, especially those of Vajra Charchika; for 
instance, thus — “ Om ! Vajra Charchike' Siddhe'ndra Nila Ha'rini" 
Ratna Traya,” &c. &c. Leaf%%. Description of the several emblems in a 
mandala. Leaves 108, 109. Instruction in mantras for obtaining victory over 
an enemy, and in several other things. On the nature of the supreme 
intelligence. 

5. Sans. Bhagavdn eka jata, Tib. ^chom-\dan-\idas-ral-pa-gcMg-pa. 
From leaf 117 — 122. Bhagava'n with clotted hair. A principal tantra 
delivered by ShaIkya on the request of Cha'kna' Dorje' (Sans. Vajra 
Pant), on the subject of uniting method with wisdom. 

6. Sans. Chandra guhya tildka. Tib. ZUi-gsang-thig-le. Prom leaf 
122 — 213. Chandra (or the moon) a mark or token of mysteries. A 
principal tantra by Samanta Bhadea, (Tib. Kun4u-hmng-po,) the supreme 
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Buddha, on the request of all the Bhagavdn-Tathdgatas, to instruct them in 
the Chandra guhya tilaTca, or the true knowledge of all mysteries. Leafl^o, 
Several things are enumerated, and it is stated that they all proceed or come 
from Samanta Bhadra (Tib. Kun-tu-hzang-po) the optimus maximus of the 
Romans. This is an excellent tantra, in prose and verse. There are many 
sublime ideas of the Supreme being, and of the soul ; as also of the existence 
of things in general. There are some praises or hymns addressed to Samanta 
Bhadra. There are likevvise descriptions of mandalas — many mystical cere- 
monies to be performed — ^initiation in the holy mysteries — several kinds of 
empowering. 

7- Sans. Sarva Tathdgata tatva sangraha. Tib. De-h%hin-gshegspa~ 
thams-chad^kyi-de-kho-na-nyid-h^us-pa. From leaf 213 — 440. An abridg- 
ment on the essence or nature of all Tathdgatas or Buddhas. A sktra of 
high principles (or of a speculative character). The salutation is thus — 
Reverence to Buddha and to all Bodhisatwas. Sha'kya’s inauguration by 
other Tathdgatas or Buddhas, after he became Buddha. The speakers are 
Vairochana, Sha'kva, and some other Buddhas, Vajra Pan'i', and some 
other Bodhisatwas. Many mantras — mystical theology — the means of arriving 
at perfection. Translated by Gelong Rinch’hen jBzang-po. 

(Nya ) OR THE EIGHTH VOLUME. 

There are in this volume seven separate works. Their titles in Sanscrit 
and Tibetan, with some short remarks on their contents, are as follow : — 

1 . Sans. “ Vajra shikharcC' Mahd guhya yoga tantra. Tib. Gsang-m- 
Tnal-hbyor^k’hen-pohi-Tgyud-Tdo-^S-Ttse-mo. From leqfl — 207- The diamond 
(or thunderbolt) point ; or, Tantrika mysteries of the mahd yoga kind. The 
salutation or adoration is addressed (in Tibetan) to Samanta Bhadra, to all 
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Tathdgatas, and to Vaikochana. The speaker, in general, is Vajrad’hara, 
or Vajra Satwa, the supreme intelligence. (Tib. 'Rdo-rjS-hch'hang, or Rrfo- 
rJS-sems-jm. He, at the request of other Tathdgatas or Buddhas, explains the 
meaning of several abstract notions ; as, heaven, world, Bodhisatwa, Buddha, 
the nature of the soul, and that of the Supreme spirit — the Yoga system, with 
respect to the existence of things, the human soul, and the universal spirit. 
Several sorts of mandalas, rites, ceremonies, explication of the several 
emblems or symbols used in the mandalas. There are likewise many mantras, 
and several passages on emancipation. In a word, this is a large treatise on 
mystical theology. 

2. Sans. Sarva rahasyo. Tib. Thams-ckad-gsang-va. From leqfW7 — 
218. AU secrets or mysteries. A principal tantra. Subject — Mandalas, rites, 
ceremonies, the soul, Supreme being, union with God, emancipation. Trans- 
lated by Shraddhahara Varma, and GUong Rinch’hen jBzang-po. 

3. Sans. Traya lokya vijaya mahd halpa raja. Tib. ^jig-rten-gsum~ 
las-xnam-par-xgyal-m-xtog-'pdhi-Tgyaljpo-clihen-po. ^ From leaf^% — 288. The 
conqueror of the three worlds, the great prince of reasoning. Delivered by 
Bhagavan (Shaky a) at the request of Cha'kna' dorje' (Sans. Vajra Paul), 
a Bodhisatwa. Subject — Rites, ceremonies, mystical theology, discussions on 
Tathdgatas and Bodhisatwas. 

4. Sans. Sanhshapa pratis'ht'ha viti tantra. Tib. Rah-tu-gnas-pa-mdor- 
h%dus-pahi-cl}'ho-gahi-xgyud. From leaf 288 — 294. Ceremonies to be per- 
formed on the occasion of consecrating a temple, image, &c. of Buddha, a 
new book, or any new building. Salutation — Reverence to Vajra Satwa. 
(Tib. ’^tdo-xj^-sems-pa.) Translated by the Indian Upadhydya, (Tib. 
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Mhhan-po, professor) Sha'nti Gaebha, and the Tibetan Lotsavd Bande'- 

JAYA-BAKSHITA. 

5. Sans. Shri paramddi. Tib. 'Dpal-mck'hog-dang-po. From leaf 
294 — 328. The holy first principle, or the Supreme being. Some mystical 
speculations on the Supreme being — ceremonies. Translated by A'chaeya 
Sheaddhakaea Vaema, and Gelong Rinch’hen .Bzang-po. Continuation 
of the former treatise to leaf 466. 

6. Sans. Prajnd pdramitd nay a sliata pancha dashd. Tib. Shes-rah- 
Jeyi-pha-rol-tu-phyin-pahi-ts'hulAyrgya-l^-hchu-pa. From leaf — 476. One 
hundred and fifty rules or directions relating to the Prajnd pdramitd, for 
acquiring the perfection of a Bodhisatwa, the province of a Bodhisatwa's 
activity. 

7. Sans. Sarva Tathdgafa hdya, vdkehitta gnhya alanhdra vyuho tantrardja 
ndnia. Tib. Pe'-h&hin-Qshegs-pahi-sku-dang-gsung-dang-thugs-kyi-gsang- 
va-rgyan~gyi-hkod~pa~%hes-bya-vahi rgyud-hyi-Tgyal-po. From leaf 476—531. 
A principal tantra on the description of the ornaments of the mysteries or 
secrets of the person, doctrine, and mercy of all Tathdgatas. Salutation— I 
humbly adore the Supreme being, and bow down at the lotus feet of Manju- 
gos'ha. Subject — Mystical theology and metaphysics. There are likewise 
several instructions for preparing the mandalas, and for making offerings to 
the Tathdgatas — ceremonies to be performed, praises or hymns, mantras 
addressed to them. The unreality of things. Leaf 485. Buddha and 
several other distinct conceptions are only ideal, or the products of judicious 
reflections. 
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(Ta) or the ninth volume. 

There are in this volume seven separate works. Their titles in Sanscrit 
and Tibetan, with some remarks on their contents, are as follow : — 

1. Sans. Sana durgati parishodhana. Tib. Mansong-thams-chad- 
yongssushyong-va. 'From leaf \ — 61. (Or Sans. Tejo-Rdja-kalpa ; Tib. 
Qn^rjit-kyi-xgyal-pohi-hrtag-pa). The clearing up of all the places of bad 
transmigrations (or damnation) ; or discussions on the shining bright prince, 
(the Supreme being). Reverence be to (Tib. (^®)) Z>PAL-RDO-RJE''sEMS-nPAH. 
(Sans. Shri Vajra Satwa). Subject — Bhagavan (Shaky a) before all sorts of 
gods, demons, and Bodhisatwas, at the request of Indra, gives instruction 
on the means of avoiding any place of damnation ; and the mode of liberation 
from hell. The taking of refuge with Buddha. Mandalas either to be 
prepared really, or to be represented (or fancied) in one’s mind — ceremonies 
to be performed — sacrifices to be made (as with burnt offerings of incense, or 
fragrant substances, with perfumes, flowers, &c. &c.) — mantras to be repeated, 
for obtaining purification from sin. Leaf9.Q. A dhdran'i (Tib. Gssan^^) is thus 
uttered by Chom-dan-das — Om ! Ratne" Ratne', Maha' Ratne'', Ratna 
Sambhave', Ratna kiranIe'^ Ratna Maha' Vishuddhe'Shuddhaya Sar- 
VA Papani"-Hum-Phat". Translated by the Indian Pandit Shanti Garbha, 
and the Tibetan Lotsavd Jaya Rakshita. 

2. Another work under the same title, and on the same subject, as before. 
Translated by Manika Sri Jha^na, and Cha"k Lotsavd. From leaf 61 — 134. 
The salutation is thus, (in Tibetan) — Reverence be to Bhagava'n Sri 
Sha'kya Sinha. Subject, as above. Instruction for making ready the man- 
dalas. Enumeration of the articles to be offered. Description of the several 
emblems or symbols represented in the mandalas. Several mantras — sprayers, 
praises, purification from sin. Consecration of persons or things. Leaf 80. 
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A mantra (Tib. Snags) is thus — “ Om! Namo Bhagavate^ sarm durgati 
parishodhane rajaya taihagatdya, arhate samyanksambudddya, tadyathd ; Om ! 
Shodhand skodhane sarva pdpam viskodhanS, shudd6 vishuddhi sarva harm', 
dvarana vishuddha-swdhd." 

3. Sans. Vajra mand' dlankdra. Tib. 'Rdo-rji-snying-po-rgyan. From 
leaf 134! — 24-9. An ornament of diamond essence. A principal tantra, in 
the form of a dialogue between Bhagava'n Vairochana, Manju Sri 
Ku'mar Bhu't, and other deified saints. Subject — Mystical theology, descrip, 
tion of the mahd mandala with all the emblematical figures in it, ceremonies, 
initiation (consecration) in the mysteries, empowering, emancipation. 

4. Sans. Pancha vinshati prajnd pdramitd mukJia {mahd ydna su'tra) 
Tib. Shes-rah-kyi-pha-rol-tu-phyin~pa-sgo-nyi-shu-xtsa-lna~pa. Leaves 249, 
250. The twenty-five doors of the transcendental wisdom. Some short mantras 
or ejaculations, on a single leaf, uttered by Bhagava'n to Vajra Pa'n'i". 

5. Sans. Guhya mani-tilaka {ndma su'tra). Tib. Gsang-va-nor~buhi- 
thig-le. From leaf 250 — 300. Jewel spots (or ornaments) of mysteries. By 
Bhagava'n Vairochana, at the request of Vajra Pa'n'i', a Bodhisatwa. 
Subject — Symbolical or mystical theology, emancipation, the soul, the Supreme 
being, mandadas, ceremonies, mantras. (Tib. 'Dkyil-hhhor, ch'ho-ga, snags). 

6. Sans. Mahd Vairochana ahhisamhodhi. td-nam-par-snang-todsad- 
ch'hen-po-mnQn-par-Tdsogs-parJ)yang-ch'hub-pa. From leaf ^00 — 412. A large 
treatise (or su'tra) containing several religious articles and mantras. Delivered 
by Vairochana, the most perfect Bodhisatwa, at the request of Vajra Pa'n'i'. 

Not*. — This is the volume, or work, of which a fragment, in Tibetan characters, was pub- 
lished in Europe in 1722, at Leipsic, in the “ Acts of the Learned,” the original being sent by Petor 
the Great, Czar of Russia. See Alphabetum Tib. by Giobgi, Rome, 1762, p. 663 ; also the first 
volume, page 270, of the “Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal.” 
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The text has been printed very erroneously in the Alph. Tib., as may 
be seen in this volume, from leafSS^t — 389. That fragment consists mostly 
of hija-mantras uttered (by the benediction or grace of Bhagava'n Vairo- 
chana) by several Bodhisatwas, gods, and goddesses, addressed to the holv 
Buddhas {Samanta Buddhdndm). 

There is another work (from leaf 412 — 455) without any title. Subject — 
Instruction in the means and mantras for assuaging diseases, procuring abun- 
dance, getting into one’s power any person or thing, and hurting or destroying 
others. 

7. Sans. Bhagavdn Nildmhara dhcura Vajra Pdni (tantra). Tib. TicJmn- 
\dan-\idas-j)hyag-nar-Tdo-rje-gos-sl^nrj>o-chan-gyi-Tgyud. From lecf — 467. 
A tantra by the Supreme Buddha, on the request of Bhaga'van Vajra 
Pa'n'i', clothed in blue, a Bodhisatwa. On the means of subduing or making 
tame all animal beings (or creatures,), ceremonies, mantras. 

{Tha) or the tenth volume. 

There are in this volume seven separate works. The titles of them in 
Sanscrit and Tibetan, with some remarks on their contents, are as follow : — 

1. Sans. Achala mahd krodha rdjasya-kal/pa. Tib. Khro-vohi-rgyal- 
po-ch'hen-po-mi~gyo-vahi-xtog-pa. From leaf! — 97. Description of the reli- 
gious rites and ceremonies, concerning Achala Maha Krodha Ra'ja, &c. 
Delivered by BhagavXn (Shakya) at the request of Vajra Pa n'i'. Sub- 
ject — Enumeration of several articles concerning religious rites and ceremonies. 
Leaf 10, &c. There are fine ideas of the Supreme being, expressed by 
Bhagava'n and Vajra Pa'nY in their colloquies. Translated by Ushma 
Rakshita, an Indian Pandit, and Gkhng Dherma Logros. 
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2. Sans. Vajra Pdn'i abhisheka mahd tantra. Tib. Lag-na-rdo-rje- 
d.mng-h?,kur-vahi-rgyud-ch'hen-po. LeaflQl, A large tantra, on empowering 
one, or imparting to him miraculous (or superhuman) powers. Taught by 
Vajra Pa'n'i' to Manju Sri, and other Bodhisatwas. There are several simi- 
lar expressions of adoration or salutation, to this — “ Namah samanta mukhh- 
hhyah, sarva tatkdgatebhyah, sarvvatha ajana." Instruction on several kinds 
of mandalas. Ceremonies, mantras, intermixed with moral maxims, prayers, 
hymns, and praises. Translated by Shile'ndra Bodhi, an Indian Upddhydya 
(master or professor), and Bande' Ye'-she's-^de', a Tibetan Lotsavd (inter- 
preter or translator.) 

3 . Sans. Vajra hhumi tri, 8^c. Tib. ^do-rje-sa-gsum-du-rgyn-va. From 
leaf 328 — 334 . The three diamond earths (or the visiting of the three mjra 
worlds.) Description of some rites and ceremonies, mantras. 

4 . Sans. Tri samaya vyuha, 8^c. Tib. Dam-ts'hig-gsum-hkod^pa. 
From leaf 334 — 433 . Designation of three sacred (or holy) words ; as, 

Namah samanta vajrdndm." Subject — Mystical theology, mandalas, cere- 
monies. mantras, and hija-mantras. 

5. Sans. Sapta Tathdgnta purva pranidhdna vishes'ha vistara. Tib. 
Be-hzhin-gshegs-jMz-hdun-gyi-snon-gyi-smon-lam-gyi-khyad-par-rgyas-pa. From 
leaf 433 — 470 . The special prayers of seven Tathdgatas, in former times. 
Delivered by Chom-da'n-da's (Sha'kya) at the request of Manju Sri, in the 
presence of all sorts of saints, gods and demons, at Yangs-pa-chen (Sans. Fai- 
shali). Subject — Seven (imaginary) Tathdgatas are enumerated, at an immense 
distance to the east (and towards the other comers of the world), with all 
their good qualities and perfections; as also the prayers which they had 
uttered when they were practising a holy life to become Buddhas. Each of 
them, in several prayers, wished that all animal beings (or creatures) that were 
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suffering such and such specified kind of misery or distress, may at the time 
of their becoming Buddhas, enjoy all sorts of prosperity and happiness ; as, 
health, wealth, peace, long life, illumination of mind, &c, (From this sutra 
several expressions might be taken to shew the author’s feeling for the 
universal welfare of all living creatures.) Translated by Jina-mitra, Dana- 
SHiLA, Shilendra Bodhi, Indian Pandits, and Bande' Ye'-she's-sde', 
Tibetan Lotsavd. 

6. Another Sutra. From leaf 470 — 484. On the same subject as the 
former. Translators as above. 

7. Sans. Tathdgata V mdurya prahhd-ndma hala dhana samddhi dhdran'i. 
Tib. D^-hsJiin-gshegs-pahi-ting-ge-hdsin-gyi-stohs-shyed-pahi-haiduryahi-hod- 
ches-bya-vahi-gzungs. The brightness or lustre of Vaidurya, a dhdran'i for 
increasing the powers of deep meditation on Tathdgata. This sutra was 
also delivered by Chom-da'n-da's (Sha'kya) at the request of Manju 
Sri, it is on a like subject with the two formers; namely, on the prayers 
of some Buddhas for the universal welfare of aU animal beings. Translators, 
as above, (in the ninth century). Afterwards again corrected and arranged 
by Dipa'nkara Sri Jna'na (vulg. Chovo Atisha of Bengal) and by G^long 
Ts’hul-khrims-gyelva' (at Tholing, in Gugk, in the eleventh century.) 

(Da) or the eleventh volume. 

There are in this volume twenty separate works. The titles of them in 
Sanscrit and Tibetan, with some short remarks on their contents and charac- 
ters, are as follow : — 

1. Sans. Mahd mani vipula vitndna vishwa supratis'Mhita guhyanpara- 
marahasyan kalpa rdja ndma dhdran'i. Tib. Nor-bu-chlhen-po-rgyas-pM- 
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g^l-med-kkangshin-tu-rab-tu~gnas-pa-gsang-va-dam-pahi-ch'ho-ga-%hib-mohi- 

rgyal-po-%hes-bya-vahi-gxungs. From leaf 1 — 40. A dhararii containing an 
account of sacred rites and ceremonies. Salutation — Reverence be to Buddha 
and to all Bodhisatwas, Delivered by Chom-da'n-da's (Sha'kya) or Bhaga- 
va'n, on the request of Vajra Pa^n'i^ {Chdknd 'Bdorje) a Bodhisatwa, his 
attendant. Subject — Mystical and moral doctrine, description of mandalas, 
ceremonies, mantras^ or charms. 

2. Sans. Bodhigarhhdlankdra lakkha dhdrant. Tib. Byang-ch’hub- 
kyi-snying-po-tgyan-h.butn-gyi-g%ungs. Leaves 40, 41. A dhdrani containing 
100,000 ornaments of the holy essence {Bodhigarbha). Some significant 
Sanscrit phrases, in the form of a prayer or charm (of wonderful effects). 

3. Sans. Guhya dhdtu karanda mudra dhdrani. Tib. Gsang-va- 
ring-hsrelgyi-'m-ma-tog. From leaf 41 — 50. A dhdrani on the mysteries 
of a vessel containing some holy relics. An account of the holy relics of 
some Tathdgatas, by ShaIkya. There are some significant Sanscrit phrases, 
charms, or mantras. 

4. Sans. Vipula pravisha. Tib. Yangs-pahi-grong-khyer-du-hjug-pa. 
From leaf 50 — 57. The entrance into the ample city {Vishali or Prayag, 
Allahabad). Leaf 50. Sha'^kya travelling in the Briji country goes to Yangs- 
pa-chen (Sans. Vishali). He sends KuN-ncAH-vo (Sans. A'nanda) to the gate 
of the city to recite there some mantras (in Sanscrit) and some benedictory 
verses. (The same as have been noticed in the second volume of the Dulvd 
class, from leaf 19 . 0 — 132). 

5. Sans. Buddha hridayam-dhdran' t. Tib. Sangs-xgyas-kyisnying- 
po. — gzungs. From leaf 58 — 62. The essence of Buddha, a dhdrant. Some 
Sanscrit phrases — the story of their wonderful effects, when frequently 
repeated. 
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6. Sans. Sarva Buddha angavati dkdrani. Tib. Sangs-vgyas-thams- 
ehad-kyi-yan-lag-dang-\dan-pahi-g%ungs. From leaf — 64. A dhdrani con- 
taining all the parts (or members) of a Buddha. Delivered by Sha'kya to the 
four great kings, residing on the four sides of the Bi-rah (Sans. Mkru). 

7. Sans. Dwadasha huddhakan. Sangs-vgyasAichu-gnyis-pa. From 

leaf A sutra on twelve Buddhas. Sha'kya tells to Maitreya 

{Chdmhd) the great perfections of twelve Buddhas residing at an immense 
distance to the east, and towards other comers of the world. The benefits 
arising from hearing their names and perfections (in verse). Translated by 
JiNA-MiTRA, Da'na-shila, and Ye'-she's-sde' (in the ninth century). 

8. Sans. Sapta huddhakan. Tib. Sangs-rgyas-hdun~pa. From leaf 
70 — 76. A sutra on seven Buddhas. Some mantras uttered successively by 
the seven Buddhas (appearing in the air sitting) commencing with Vipashyi, 
at the request of a Bodhisatwa. See the “ Zi,” or twenty-second volume of 
the class, No. 4. 

9. Sans. Vimala dhdrani. Tib. Dri-ma-med-pa ; gzungs. From 
leaf 77 — 83. The immaculate. A dhdrani. Enumeration of several good 
qualities of Buddha. Some mantras or dhdran'is. 

10. Sans. Vaishevati dhdrani. Tib. Khyad-par-chan-gyi-gmngs. 
From lecf 83 — 87- A special remedy, or extraordinary dhdrani, by Manju 
Sri. Phrases and charms (in Sanscrit) by which to cure all sorts of diseases 
or maladies. 

11. Sans. As'hfa mahdalaka siitra. Tib. T)kyil-\\khor-hrgyad-pa. 
From lecf%'7 — 89- Eight mandalas. The hija-mantras of eight Bodhisattvas, 
uttered by Sha'kya, at the request of Ratna Garbha, &c. at Gru-hdsin, 
(Sans. Potala). 
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12. Sans. Alpa akshara prajnd pdramitd. Shes-rab-kyi-pha-rol~ 

ta-phyin-pa-yi-ge-nyung-dii. From leaf9>^ — 92. The transcendental wisdom, 
in few letters. By Sha'kya to Avaloke'shwara, (Tib. Spyan-ras-grigs- 
dLvang-phyng). There are some mantras. 

13. Sans. Shagavati prajnd pdramitd hridaya. Tib. Uchom-ldan- 
hdas -ma-shes-rab-kyi-pha-rol-tu-phyin~pahi -snying-po. From leaf 92 — 94. 
Essence of the excellent transcendental wisdom. The salutation is thus — 
Reverence be to Bhagava'ti, the transcendental wisdom (Prajnd pdramitd). 
A few explanations on some abstract terms of the Prajnd pdramitd, as, on the 
five aggregates constituting the human body and soul. Given by Chenre'sik 
at the request of Sha^rihi-bu. 

14. No Sanscrit title. Tib. Sangs-rgyas-\ichomAdan-\\das-kyi-vat£hin- 
\ixgya-rtsa-\irgyad-pa-^ungs-snags-dang^chas-pa. From leaf — 100. The 
108 names or epithets of Buddha BhagavaV, together with some dhdranis 
or charms. The salutation is thus — Reverence be to the all-knowing. 
Laudatory verses on the several names or epithets of Buddha (Sha'kya). 

15. Sans. A rya Manju Shri mula tantra. Tib. Uphags-pa-hjam-dipal- 
gyi-vtsa-vahi-Tgyud. From leaf 100 — 483. An original tantra of the vener- 
able Manju Sri. Salutation — ^Reverence be to Buddha and to all Bodhisatms. 
Delivered by Chom-da'n-da's (Sha'kya) to the assembled Bodhisatwas and 
gods (in the G?ias~gtsang, the holy place in the highest heaven) in a 
discursive manner with Manju Sri, on the moral conduct of the Bodhisatwas. 
Enumeration and recommendation of several virtues. Leaf 122. Manju 
Sri (in his ecstacies) utters several mantras, like the following — “ Namah 
Samanta Buddha'na'm abkdva swabhdva mungatdndm ; Namah Pratyika 
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Buddha di'ya shrdvakdndm ; Namo JBodhisatwdndm, dasha-bhumi praUdM ht- 
teshwardndm, Bodhisatwdndm, mahd satwdndm, tadyathd : Om ! Khakha hhdhi 
hhdhi, &c.” Descriptions of all sorts of mandalas, rites, ceremonies. From 
leaf 281 — 300. Astrology, related by Sha'kya. The several Nacshatras 
(constellations or stars) — Plucky and unlucky months and days — the characters 
of men bom in any of them. Leaf 426. Predictions by Sha'kya, 
respecting the birth of some great men in India, that have lived several 
ages after him, as Pa'n'i'ni, Tsandra Gupta (Tib. Zla-va~shas-pa), 
also Na'garjuna (Tib. 'Klu-%gruh) and A'rya Sanga (Tib. 'Rphags-jpa- 
fhogs-med) two principal philosophers, of whom there are many works in the 
Stan~gyur, and who are the Aristotle and Plato of the Buddhists; the 
founders of a reasonable, theoretical, and practical philosophy ; the heads of 
the Madhydmika and Yogdchdrya schools. 

Note. —Na'garjuna is generally supposed to have flourished four hundred years after the death 
of Sha'kya, to have been born in the southern part of India, and to have lived 600 years. From 
some chronological dates, I know that A'rya Sanga lived in the sixth or seventh century after 
Jesus Christ. 

This tantra is a very learned and interesting treatise, and is frequently 
cited by Tibetan writers. The scene of it has been placed in the highest 
heaven, but it is mixed with many true historical facts, with respect to the 
lives of princes that have either favoured Buddhism, or persecuted the Bud- 
dhists in India. Translated by order of the Tibetan king or prince Byang- 
ch’hub-hod, (at Tholing, in Guge, above Garhwal and Kamdon, in the 
eleventh century) by Kuma'ra Kalasha, and G^long Sha kya Logeos. 

16. Sans. Siddhi eha vira. Tib. Dpah-vo-gchig-tu-grub-pa. From 
leef 483 — 499. The perfect or ready hero or champion. Mystical doctrine on 
purification from all imperfections — for obtaining emancipation. Mandalas, 
ceremonies, mantras. Translated by Dipankara Sri Jna'na, and Gevay 
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Logeos. Leaves 499, 500. Praise bestowed on Manju Sri, the acute, by^ 
Chom-da'n-da's. Leaves 500, 501. Praise to Manju Sri, the prince of 

1 

\ eloquence, by eight maidens. 

^ 17. Sans. Manju Shri sakyato namu dkdrani. Tib. ^jam-Apal-zhal- 

nas-gsungs-pahi-gp:ungs. LeafSQl. A dhdrani uttered by Manju Sri him- 
self— I adore (or reverence be to) the three holy ones. “ Nama Ratm 
Traydya" &c. — significant Sanscrit sentences — a sort of collect, or short com- 
prehensive prayer. 

18. Sans. Manju Shri hkatarakasya prajnd-buddki haradhana naum dhn- 
rani. Tib. T^jani-dipal-gyi~skes-rah-dang-hlo-\xphel-vahi-g,zungs. Leaf 502. 
A dhdrani, by Manju Sri, for increasing wit and understanding. Some 
other dhdranis, by ditto. 

19. Sans. Prajnd pdramitd ndnia as'ht'a shatakam. Tib. Shes-rab-kyi- 
pha-rol-tu-phyin-pahi-mts'han-\)Tgya-rtsa-hrgyadr-pa. From leaf 503 — 505. The 
108 names of the Prajnd pdramitd, or transcendental wisdom. Salutation — 
Reverence be to Bhagava'ti, Prajnd pdramitd. Many expressions, or predi- 
cates on the inscrutable nature of the supreme intelligence. 

20. Sans. Kaushika prajnd pdramitd. Tib. Shes-rab-kyi-pha-rol~tu- 
phyin-pa-kaushika. From leaf 505 — 508. Sha'kya tells to Indra how this 
abstract notion, “ Prajnd pdramitd” should be understood. 

(Na) or the twelfth volume. 

There are two works in this volume, both on the same subject and with 
the same contents. The one has been translated from Chinese, and the other 
from Indian or Sanscrit. Their titles and contents are as follow : — 

1. Chinese. (Erroneously, Tib. 'Sigya-gar-^kad-du, in the volume, 
instead of ^gya-nag-skad-du). Lkhi shing Mm kwang medjwahi shing wang 
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teyang. Tib. \iphags-pa-gser-hod-dam-pa-mch'hog-du-xnam-par~Ygyal-va- 
xado-sdeki-rgyal-po-zhes-hya-va-theg-pa-ch’hen-pohi-xndo. From leaf 1 — 208. 
In thirty-one chapters. Translated from Chinese by Bande' Ch’hos-grub. 

2. Sanscrit. A'rya suvarna prabhasa uttama sutra Indra Baja, ndma 
mahd ydna sutra. Tib. B.phags-pa-gser-hod-dam-pa-mdo-%dehi~Avang- 

pohi-Tgyal^o-%hes~bya-va-tMg-pa-cKhen-pohi-vado. From leaf 208 — 385. The 
best goldshine (or light) ; or the prince of all su'tras. A venerable su tra ol 
high principles, in twenty-nine chapters. Translated by Jina-mitra, Shii.a 
Indra Bodhi (for Shile'^ndra, &c.), and Bande^ Ye'-she s-5de . 

This sutra was delivered by Bhagava'n (Sha'kya) at Rajagriha, on the 
Gridhra kuta parvata (Tib. Bya-xgoddcyi-phung-pdhi-ri), in presence of his 
Shravdha disciples (among whom are mentioned those five men that first 
became his disciples at Varanasi; as, A jnana KoNDINYa, &c.), all sorts ot 
Bodhisatwas, gods, demons, and a great number of the Licchavyi Kumdras. 
Subject — Several articles both of the dogmatical and moral doctrine of the 
Buddhistic faith. Some verses on impossibilities, by a Licchavyi Kumdra. 
Several of the auditors, as Sharihi-bu, the goddesses Saraswati' (Tib. 
Jivyangs-chan-ma), and Lakshmi {Sahi-lha~mo-hxtan-ma), ask Sha kya on 
various subjects, as also the four great kings residing on the foui sides 
of the Bi-rab, (Sans. Mhu), whose Sanscrit names are, Vaishravan'a, 
Dhrita-ras’htra, Virud haka, and Virupaksha. On the 286-7th leaves, 
adoration is expressed to many Buddhas residing in the several corners of the 
world. The auditors admire much the excellence of this su'tra, and express their 
praise thereupon. Sha'kya recommends it to their care. The beginning of 
this sutra, with respect to the qualifications of the Shravakas, is much like 
that of the “ Sher-chin,” ox Prajnd pdramitd. This is a favounte sutra of all 
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Buddhists. Among the nine Dharmas greatly respected in Nepal, this is 
one. See Asiatic Researches, vol. xvi. page 424, “ Nine Subarana Prabha," 
and page 428, “ Suvarna Prabha." 

(Pa) or the thirteenth volume. 

There are in this volume seventy-one separate works or treatises. Their 
titles in Sanscrit and Tibetan, with some short notices on their contents, are 
as follow ; — 

1. Sans. Mahd sahasra pramardana sutra, Tib. Stongs-ch'hen-po- 

rab-tu-hjoms-pa mdo. From leaf 1 — .^9- The supreme overcomer (or 

subduer) of the great thousand (worlds). Reverence be to Buddha and to all 
Bodhisatwas. Delivered by Chom-da'n-da's (ShaIkya) at Beyagriha, (Tib. 
Bgyal-pohi-khdb), on the southern side of the Gridhra kuta parmta, before 
1250 Gelongs. All sorts of gods and demons repair to Chom-da'n-da's 
(especially Brahma", Indra, and the four guardians of the world, on the 
Ri-rab, leaves 139, 140) to hear his instruction on the deliverance from pain. 
He gives them several instructions. They take refuge with the sev«i 
Buddhas. There are several praises of Buddha expressed by these divinities, 
as also there are some mantras. 

2. Sans. Mahd mayuri vidya rdjnyi-dhdran i. Tib. Big-snags-kyi- 
rgyal-mo-xma-bya-ch' hen-mo — gzungs. From leaf 39 — 86. The queen of 
ViDVA Mantras, the great pea-hen. Enumeration of all sorts of demons — 
prayers, praises, mantras, instruction by Sha'kya. Leaf 67. All sorts of 
diseases — prayers to Buddha for the welfare of all animal beings. Leaf 75. 
Among other principal rivers are mentioned, the Gangd, Sindhu, Pakstdi, 
and the Sita. Translated by Shile'ndra Bodhi, Jna'na Siddhi, Sha'kya 
Prabha', and Bande' Ye'-she's-^de'. 
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3. Sans. Maha pratisara vidya rdjni, Tib. Rig-pahi-tgyal-ino-so-sor- 
\xhrang-va-ch'hen-mo. From leaf%Q~lVi. The princess of learning, the great 
wanderer. A dhdran’i containing instruction for preparing the mandalas, and 
performing the several ceremonies — mantras for procuring prosperity, for 
assuaging diseases, &c. — sprayers and praises, addressed to Buddhas and Bodhi- 
satwas — preservatives against all sorts of demons and noxious spirits — the 
taking of refuge with Bubdha, Dherma, and Sangha. In general, this 
dhdran'i is intented to render the manners of barbarous people mild and 
gentle. Translated by Jina-mitka, Dana-shila, and Bande' Ye'-she's-5De'. 

4. Sans. Mahd shitanisutra, Tib. Sil-vahi-ts'hal-ch'hen-pohi-mdo. 
From leaf 117 — 134. A su'tra styled, “ the great cool forest.” Told by 
Sha'kya to the priests and priestesses. Reverence be to the three holy ones. 
Leaf IIS. Adoration, or respect, is expressed to several Buddhas, Bodhisatwas, 
and the disciples of Shaky a, with some added predicate of their good qualities; 
— as, for instance, to Ka'tya'yana, thus, Ch'hos-kyi-gtam-la-\ijigs-med-pa, 
Katyahi-bu-la-phyag-\itdhal~lo, “ Reverence be to Ka'tya'yana, who is 
intrepid in making a religious discourse;” — as also to the four great kings 
or guardians of the world, the twenty-eight chief Yakshas, to one’s parents, 
instructors, tutors, and to the gods ; and they are all requested by the sup- 
plicant to grant him his wish. Enumeration of all sorts of demons who take 
refuge with Buddha. There are several mantras, prayers, and praises. 

5. Sans. Makd mantra anudhdri-su tra. Tib. Gsangs-sHags-ch’hen-po- 
Tzkes-su-hdsin-pahi-mdo. From leaf IS * — 143. A comprehending a large 
mantra (or for understanding or perceiving the great mantra). Instruction by 
ShXkya to all sorts of demons — mantras, prayers, and praises. 
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6. Sans. A'rya marichyt ndma dhdran'L Tib. (^i) Hpkags-ma-hod-xer- 
chan-'dies-bya^vahi-g%ungs. From leaf 143 — 145. A dhdran'i or charm of 
Marichi, a female deified saint or goddess. Marichi is told by Sha'kya to 
free herself from all incumbrances. One prays that he may become like to 
that goddess. Several evils enumerated, and her protection requested. Prayers, 
and mantras. Translated by Pandita Amogha Vajra, and Lotsavd G^hmg 
Rinch’hen Grags-pa. 

7. The Sanscrit and Tibetan title is, A'rya parnna shavarihi vado. 
Leaves 145, 146. Some mantras or charms. 

8. Sans. A'rya parnna shavari ndma dhdrant. Tib. (^ 2 ) Leaves 
Reverence be to her. A dhdran'i of Parn'n'a Shavari (a female saint 
clothed with the leaves of trees). Mantras and prayers for assuaging diseases, 
and for arriving at a happy state. 

9. Sans. V ijra shrim khalasya tantra halpa. Tib. (^3) 'Rdo-tje-lu-gu-rgyud- 
mahi-Tgyud-kyi-rtog-pa. From /<?«/* 147—160, Ceremonies, and mantras for 
assuaging diseases, 

10. Sans. Chunde devt ndma dhdrant. Tib, Lha-mo~skul-byed-ma- 
zhes-hya-vahi-g%ungs. Leaves 160, 161. A dhdran'i of the exhorting goddess. 
Some mantras to avert all hurtful things, and to assuage epidemic maladies. 

11. Sans. Janguli nama vidya. Tib. Dug-sel-vahi-rig-snags. Leaves 
I6l, 162. A vidya, or the art of curing poison (by charms or mantras). 
Some mantras. 

12. Sans. Hiranyavati nama dhdrant. Tib. Tivyig-dang-\dan-pa~%hes- 
bya-vahi-^ungs. From le^ 162 — 164. A dhdran'i of Hiranyavati. The 
happy state of emancipation. Some mantras. Translated by Jina-mitba, 
Da'na-shiea, and Bande' Ye-she's-^de'. 
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13. Sans. Yashovati dhdran'i. Tib. Grags-\dan-mahi-g%ungs. Leaves 
l64, 165. Mantras. 

14. Sans. Jayavati-dhdrani. Tib. ^gycd-va-chan-gyi-^zungs. From 
lec^ 165 — 171- A dhdran'i of the victorious, (or for procuring victory.) 
Debvered by Chom-da'n-da's, at the request of Vajka PaIn'i', for the 
benefit of animal beings. The wonderful effects of some specified mantras. 
Several ceremonies to be performed in order to render the mantras of this 
dhdrani efficacious for every enterprise. 

15. Sans. Mayu'ri vidya garhhe. Tib. Rig-snags-kyi-rgyal-mo-xma- 
tryahi-yang-snying. Leaves 171, 172. The essence of the Mayuri (pea-hen) 
Vidya mantra. Some mantras, and prayers to be delivered from all sorts of evil. 

16. Sans. A'gra pradipa-dhdran'L Tib. Sgron-ma-mc/ihog-gi~gpcungs. 
From lecif 172 — 179. The best lamp. A dhdran'i. Some mantras, as preser- 
vatives against all sorts of evil. 

17. Sans. As' hi a devi dhdrani. Tib. Lha-mo-hrgyad-hyi-gzungs. 
From leqf 179—181. Some mantras uttered by eight goddesses. 

18. Sans. Sarvatathdgatos'hnis'havydyandmadhdrajiihalpasaMta. Tib. 
(32) Le-hzhin -gshegs -pa -thams -chad -kyi-gtsug -tor -mam -par-rgyal-varzhes-bya- 
vahi-g%ungs-ttog-pa-dang^has-pa. From leafl^l — 188. A dhdrani. The head 
ornament of victory of all Tathdgatas, together with some minute ceremonies. 

Nos. 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, six other dhdranis, nearly under the same title, 
and on the same subject as the preceding; namely, ceremonies, mantras, 
prayers, praises, and charms against several sorts of evil. From 188— 232. 

25. Smis. Aparajita dhdrani. T\h. (^duin-gyis-mi-thuh-pahi-^ungs. 
Leaf 235. A dhdrani, styled, “Not to be overpowered by any other.” 
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Adorations expressed to several Buddhas, and other inferior saints. The won- 
derful effects they produce, by defending against all sorts of evil. The objects of 
fear are thus enumerated — ^Robbers, fire, water, poison, weapons, hostile bands, 
famine, enemy, sickness, lightning, untimely death, earthquakes, ignis fatuus, 
fear from one’s prince, from the gods, and from all sorts of demons or evil 
spirits. Repetition of several mantras — several kinds of demoniacal possession 
(or occupation by evil spirits). Leaf 238. Enumeration of all sorts of diseases 
or maladies in the several members of the body. 

26 . Sans. Sana Taihagata hriddya vilokiti dhdrani. Tib. De-hdiin- 
gshegs~pa-thams-chad-kyi-snying-po-dam-ts'hig-la-mam-par-\ta-vahi-gpings. 
From Ieaf24i0 — 254. The essence of all Tathdgatas. A dhdrani respecting 
one’s vow or promise. Chom-da n-da's (Sha'^kya) in Galdan, in the presence 
of Bbahma', Vishnu, and Maheshwaka, gives instruction respecting the 
six transcendental virtues. Deliverance from pain. Many take refuge with 
Buddha. The miseries of life. Indba requests of Chom-da'n-da's to 
instruct the animal beings how to remedy those evils. Moral instruction. 
Translated by Jina-mitba, Shilendra Bodhi, and Bande' Ye'-she's-jde 
(in the ninth century). 

27. Sans, Sarva roga prashamani dhdrani. Tib. Nad-thams-chad- 
rah-tu-dii^vardryed-pahi-^SMUgs. Leaves 254, 255. A dhdrani for assuaging 
all sorts of diseases. Told by Sha'kya to the Gelongs at 'Mnydn-yod, (Sans. 
Shrdvasti). 

28. Sans. Jwara prashamani dhdrani. Tib. Bims-nad-rdb-tu-dii-var- 
hyed-pahi-^ungs. Leaves 255, 256. 

29 . Sans. Akshi roga prashamani-sutra. Tib. Mig-nvid^ab-tu-shi- 
var-byedrpeA,i-xsxdo. A sdtra for assuaging the diseases of the eye. Told by 
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CaOM-DAN-DAS at Rdjagriha, at the request of the great black prince of the 
Yakshas. A few mantras, with some superstitious ceremonies. 

‘ 30. Sans. Arsha prashamani-su tra. Tib. G%hang-\\hmm-rab-tu-%}ii- 

tm-hyed-pahi-xsxdo. From leaf 256 — 258. A sutra for assuaging hemorrhoids 
or the piles (in the fundament). 

31. Sans. Chauri vidhwansana-dhdran i. Tib. Mi-rgod-rnam-par- 
\ij&m-pahi-g%ungs. Leaves 258, 259- A dhdrani for making a wild man 
tame. Told by Sha'kya to Kun-oga'h-vo. 

32. Sans. Baku putra pratisara dhdrani. Tib. Bu-mang-po-so-sor- 
hhrang-vahi-gzungs. Leaves 259, 260. Dissension of many children. A 
dihararii, told by Sha'kya, at the request of a rich householder at Shrdvasti, 
who could not agree with Prase'na jit (the king of Kosala). A few mantras. 
Translated by Jina-mitra, Da'^na-shila, and Bande'^Ye'-she's-sde'. There 
is another dJidrani on the same leaf. 

33. Sans. Jndndloka dhdrani. Tib. YS-shes-ta-la~la-g^ungs. From 
leaf 260— 263. The light of wisdom. A dhdrani. Adoration is expressed to 
several Tathdgatas. Some mantras. 

34. Sans. Basmi vimaU dhdran'l. Tib. Hod-xer-dri-ma-med-pahi- 
gzungs. From leaf 263—278. The immaculate beam (or ray of light). A 
dhdrani, taught by Chom-da'n-da's at Ser-skya {Capila), before all sorts of 
Bodhisatwas, gods, and demons, at the request of a Brahman, who takes refuge 
with Buddha. Instruction on the fruits of good and bad actions. Some 
mantras also, translated by Vidyakara Sanhi, and Bande Ye-shes-sde, 
(in the ninth century). The mantras have been corrected by Chovo Atisha 
and Gkhmg Bromston (in the eleventh century). 
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35. Sans. Sarva mana antamita siddhi stupk. ndma dhdran't. Tib. 
Shes-pa-thams-chad-xi\ikar-phyin-par-gruh-pahi-vs\clChod-xten-%hes-hya-vahi-i~ 
^xu7igs. From leaf 27^ — 288. A heap (or sacred building) of perfectly 
rectified knowledge. A dhdrant. Ceremonies to be observed at the buildiSg 
and consecrating of a ^Ich'hod-rten (Sans. Chaitya), taught by ShaIkva, at the 
request of Va.ira Pa'nI'1 Mantras. 

36. Sans. Pratitya snmudpdda parihriddya dhdrant. Tib. ^ten-ehing- 
\ibrel-par-]\byung-vahisnying-pohi-ch'ho-gdhi-g%ungs. From leaf 288-*>292. 
A dhdrant or (short treatise) on- the essence of causal (or dependent) connexion 
of things. 

37. Another sutra under the same title, and on the same subject. Ijeef 

293. 

38. Another ditto. From leaf ^^3 — 297. 

39. Sans. Ushnisha jwala dhdrant. Tib. Gtsng-tor-hbar-vahi-^sungs. 
The flaming turban or diadem. A dhdrant. Adoration of Buddhas, accom- 
panied by some mantras. 

40. Sans. PradaJesha ratna traya — dhdran't. Tib. TUton-mch'kog-gi-xten- 
In-hfikor-va-bya-i'ahi-gzungs. Leaves 297, 298. A dhdrant (to be repeated) 
at circumambulating any representative of God (as Buddha, Dherma, and 
Sangha). 

41. Sans. Dakshint parishodhana. Tib. Ym-yongs-susbyong-va. Leaf 
298. The making clean or pure of gifts (to be offered). Some mantras. 

42. Sans. Prajnd varadhani-dhdran'i. Tib. Shes-rab-skyed-paht-psungs. 
Leaves 298, 299. A dhdrant for increasing wit or understanding. The saluta- 
tion is thus — Namo Ratna Traydya, Natno A'rya Avahkiteshwardya, Bodld- 
salwdya, Mdha Satwdya, Mdha Karunikdya, &c. Some mantras. 
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43. Sans. Pu'ja m^gha — dhdrani. Tib. McKhod-pahi-sprin — gzungs. 

Leaves 300, 301. The cloud of sacrifice (or oblations of several things). 
Adoration expressed to all the Buddhas in the ten corners of the world. 
Benefits that follow such pious or reli^ous acts. 

44. Sans. Aparamita guna amishingsd — dhdrani L Tib. Yon-tan-hmags- 
pa-Apag-tu-med-j)a-zhes-bya-vahi-g%ungs. Leaf 301. Immense praiseworthy 
qualities. A dhdran’i. A few mantras, and the benefits arising from their 
frequent repetition. 

45. Sans. Sarva dherma matrikd — dhdremt. Tib. Ch'hos-thams-chad- 
hfi-yum — gaungs. Leqf^O^. The mother of all virtues. Adhdrarii. Sha'kya 
to Kun-oga'h-vo at Shrdvasti. Some mantras. 

46. Sans. Balavati ndma pratyam giri. Tib. Phyir-hslog-pa-stobs-chan. 
Leaves 302, 303. The powerful averter (of all hurtful things). 

47. Sans. Vidya Rdja shwdsa mahd. Tib. Rig-snags-kyi-rgyal-po- 
dvugs-ch'Jien-po. Leaves 303, 304. The great breath. A principal vidya. 
Some mantras. Shwa'sa Maha, the prince (or chief) of the Bhdts (or evil 
spirits) takes refuge with Buddha (Sha'kya), and promises that he will not 
hurt those that carry with them this dhdrani. 

48. Sans. Krodha vijaya kalpa guhya tantra. Tib. Khro-vo-mam- 
par-rgyal-vahi-vtog-pa — Gsang-vahi-rgyttd. From feff/’304— 384. A mystical 
tantra on the ceremonies of the victorious wrathful (a divinity). Exhorta- 
tions by that terrific deity to take refuge with the three holy ones. Descrip- 
tion of mandalas, oblations, ceremonies, and mantras. Mystical theology. 

49. Sans. Chudd man i— dhdrani. Tib. GUmg-gi~nor-bu-—gptngs. From 

leaf 384—387. Chudd mani (having a gem on the crown of his head), the 
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name of a dhdran'L Adoration of Buddhas, Bodhisatwas, and other inferior 
saints, and prayers addressed to them to avert all disagreeable things. Mantrap. 

50. Sans. Chandananga — dJidrant. Tib. Tsan-dan-yan-lag — 

From leaf^%7 — 389. A member of Chandan, or sandal wood. A dhdran't. 
A short instruction by Sha'kya to the Gelongs. Some mantras also. 

51. Sans. Vijayava apatina pratyam-giri. Tib. Phyir-hzlog-pa-rnam- 
par-rgyal-va-chan. From leafSSQ — 392. The victorious averter (or the most 
efficacious remedy against all hurtful things). Adoration of Buddhas, &c. 
Mantras, and prayers. 

52. Sans. Oja pratydharani-sutra. Tib. iSHdaiigs-phyir-hdog-paki- 
mdo. The restoring (or recovering) the brightness of one’s face (or countenance). 
A short su'tra, told by Sha'kya to Kuu-nGA'n-vo. Some mantras. 

53. Sans. Batna mold, ndma apardjita. Tib. Gzhan-gyis-mi-thub-pahi- 
rin-po-ch'hehi-phreng-va. From leaf^Q^ — 395. A rosary of jewels, to prevent 
being overcome by any one. Some adorations expressed. Prayers and mantras 
to be delivered from all sorts of evil. 

54. Sans. Sarva dbhaya praddna-dhdran'i. 'Tib. Thams-chad-la-mi- 
hjigs-pa-shyin-pa — gzungs. From leaf 395 — 397. The encouraging of all. 
A charm against all sorts of evil. Taught by Sha'kya to Indra. Some 
mantras. 

55. Sans. Ahhaya vddd apardjita. 'Tdo. Gzhan-gyis~mi-thub-pa-miA\jigs- 
pa-shyin-pa. From leaf — 400. The bestowing on a person such courage 
as not to be overcome by any one. Some prayers and mantras. 

56. Sans. Ahhis'hinychani dhdrani. Tib. Dvajig-hskur-vahi — gzungs. 

From leaf 4iQ0 — 402. A dhdranf, for empowering one. Some mantras. Trans- 
lated by Jina-mitra, Da'na-shiha, and Bande' Ye -she's-s'De". 
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57. S&ns. Chakshu vishodJuntn-vidya. Tib. Mig-tnain-ptiif-shyvng- 
vahi-rig~s^gs. From leaf 402 — 405. The clearing up of one’s eye. Sha'kya 
gives religious instruction to some of the Shdhyaa, who take refuge with 
Buddha. 

58. Sans. Sarva antara sangrasa-dharavl'i mantra. Tib Bar-du-gchod~ 
pa-thame-chadsel-vahi-gzungssnags. Leaf 405. A cure against all evil. Told 
by Chom-da'n-da's to Vajra Pa'n'i'. 

59. Sans. Dravid^a vidya Raja. Tib. 'RgroAding-vahi-rig-mags-kyt- 
Tgyalrpo. From letf 405 — 408. A principal vidya, styled, “ the high soaring 

• or flying.” Told by Sha'kya to Kun-bga'h-vo. 

60. Sans. JOhwaja dgrakeyura-dhdran'i. Tib. RgyaLmts'kan-gyi-rtsi- 
tnohi-dpung-rgyan — gzungs. From leaf 408 — 410. The ornament on the top 
of a banner. Told by Sha'kya. Many mantras. Translated by Jina-mitra, 
Da'na-shila, and Bande' Ye'-she's-s'de'. 

61. Sans. Mahi mahendra-dhdran'i. Tib. Sahi-dvang-po-ch'hen-po 
— giUTigs. From leaf 410 — 413. The great ruler of the earth. A dhdrani. 
Some mantras. Adorations paid to several saints or Buddhas. 

62. Sans. Mahd dand^a-dhdraiii. Tib. B^-chon-ch'hen-po — g^ungs. 

From lecf 413 — 416. The great staff or rod. A dhdran'i. Mantras and 
prayers. 

63. Sans. Sumukhan-dhdradt. Tib. Sg-o-bssowg^-po — ^ngs. From leaf 
416 — 424 The good door. A dMran'i by Sha'kya, at the request of Vajra 
Pa Vi. 

64. Sans. Dhermasdgara^dhdrani. Tib. Ch'hos-kyi-rgya^mUlho — gxungs. 

From leef 424 — 429. An ocean of virtues. Some mantras, by Sha'kya at 
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V irandsi, with instruction how to keep the doctrine taught by him. Trans- 
lated by SuRENDRA Bodhi, Prajna' VaRMA, and Bande' Ye'-she's-5De'. 

65. Sans. Gdthd dwiya dhdran't. Tib. HO Ts'kigs-su-hchad-pa-gnyis-pahi 
— gzungs. A dhdrani consisting of two verses. 

66. Sans. S'hnt mukhUdhdran L Tib. ^go-drug-pa — gzurigs. Leaves 

429, 430. That with six doors, (or entrances). A dhdrani, by Sha'kya. 
Prayers and mantras for the welfare of animal beings. 

67. Sans. S'hat' akshara vidya. Tib. H3) Yi-ge-drug-pahi -rig^nags. 
From leaf 400 — 432. A Vidya mantra, consisting of six letters. Some 
mantras as preservatives against some specified diseases. Told by Sha'kya to 
Kun-z)G a'h- VO. 

68. Sans. Kanychavati-dhdran'i. Tib. Gser-chan — gzungs. From leaf 

432 — 435. The golden dhdran'L Charms against all sorts of evil. 

69. Sans. Karun'a agrand-dhdrani. Tib, Snying-rje-vach'hog — gzungs. 
From leaf^So — 438. The most merciful. A dJidran'i. Adoration expressed, 
and prayers addressed to Buddha, for protection from the manifold calamities 
of life. Some mantras. 

70. Sans. Pushpa kuta. Tib. HS) Me-tog-hrtsegs-pa. From leaf 438 — 441. 
A heap of flowers. The happy state of those that take refuge with 
Buddha. 

71. Sans. Mahd-dhdran i. Tib. H?) Gzungs-cJHhen-mo. From leaf 441 — 
445. The great dhdrani, or charm. Kun-uga'h-vo having passed the three 
months of summer at Sdketana (Tib. Gnas.\)chas), returns to Sha'kya at 
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Shrdvasti (Tib. M.nyan-yod), who tells him this dhdran'i, as a remedy against 
{J1 evil. Some mantras, and the stories of their great efficacy. 

Note. — There are many repetitions in the whole volume. The translation of many of the 
works is attributed to the celebrated translators in the ninth century, as, Jina-mitba, Da'na- 
SHILA, Sueendra Bodhi, Prajna" Vaema, &c. and Bande' Ye'she's-sbb' ; but, I think they 
had no part in the translation of several of them, judging from the contents of these works, and 
of other large treatises translated elsewhere by them. And it is stated by Tibetan writers, that the 
princes at that time permitted only a few Tantrika works to be translated. 

(Pha) or, the fourteenth volume. 

There are in this volume, besides some fragments, fifty-three separate 
works. The titles of them in Sanscrit and Tibetan, with some notices on their 
contents, are as follow : — 

1. Sans. Achala—dhdran'i. Tib. 3Ii-gyo-va—gxungs. From leaf 

1 23. The firm or immoveable (a deity). A dhdran'i. Instruction by Sha k\ a 

for preparing his mandala and performing the ceremonies, and on the several 
configurations of the fingers of the hands during the ceremony. What obla- 
tions to be made. Several mantras to be repeated — their efficacy. Translated 
by Dherma Sei-mitra, and Gelong Ch’hos-kyi' J?zang-po. 

2. Sans. Pajra Krodha Rdja Jcalpa {laghu tantra ndma). Tib. Rrfo-r/e- 
khro-vohi-vtog-pa {}a^dus-paM-rgyud). From leaf 23 — 57. Description of 
Vajea Keodha (an abridged tantra). His mandala. How to represent him 
in painting. His ceremonies, oblations, mantras, and praises. 

The titles of the following eight works are only in Tibetan 

3. Tib. Spyan-ras~gpgs~A.vang-phyug-gi-vats'han-hTgya-rtsa3orgyad-pa- 

mng^snag^.da^Aduu-pa. From feo/ 57-61. The hundred and eight 
names or epithets of Ayalokite’shwara, together with some mmUraa. 
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4. The hundred and eight names or epithets of (Tib. (Si)) Byams-pa. 
(Sans. Maitreya). From leqf6l — 63. 

5. Ditto, those of (Tib.) ( 82 ) Nam-jwkhahi-snying-po. (Sans. A'kdsha 
Garhha). From leeif^S — 68. 

6. Ditto, those of (Tib.) (83) Kun-tu-bzang-po. (Sans. Samanta Bhadra). 
From leaf 68 — 73. 

7. Ditto, those of (Tib.) (84) Lag-na-bdo-«je'. (Sans. Vajra Pant). 
P'rom leaf 73 — 77. 

8. Ditto, those of (Tib.) (85) ^Zjam-dpal. (Sans. Maw/m Sri). From 
leaf'1'l—m. 

9. Ditto, those of (Tib.) (86) Sgrib-pa-thams-chad-bnam-par-sel-va. 
(Sans. Sarma ndvaran'a viskambhi). From leaf%^ — 85. 

10. Ditto, those of (Tib.) (87) Sahi-snying-po. (Sans. Kshiti garbha). 
From leaf%5 — 88. 

11. Sans. Manju Shri nama asktd shatakam. Tib. 'Bijam-Apal-gyi- 
xats'hank)rgya-ttsa-hrgyad-pa. Leaves 88, 89- The hundred and eight names 
of Manju Sri. 

12. Sans. Maitri pratijnya-dhdrani. Tib. Byams-pahi-dam-hchas- 
pa — ^ungs. Leaf S9. The promise or vow of Maitri. 

13. Sans. A'rya jambhcda ndma as'ht'a shataka. Tib. Gnodkidsm. 
From leafS9 — 91. The hundred and eight names of (Sans. Jamhhala) the 
destroyer or taker away of hurtful things. By repeating or reading these 
names many specified sorts of prosperity are stated to be obtained. 

14. Sans. A'^dndtiyamasutra. Tib. Kun~tu-rgyu-va-dang-kun-iu-xgyu- 
va-ma-yin-pa-dang-hthun-pahi-mdo. Leaf 9^. A sutra common both to the 
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Parivrajahas and iio\\.-Parivrajakas. Told by Kuve'ra, with the permission 
of Gautama, the kinsman of the sun.He is styled by Kuve'ra, (Tib. 
'Dpah-ch'hen, Sans. Mahd Vira, thus — Reverence to thee, great champion. In 
Hhis sutra Kuve'ra tells how the four great kings on the Ri-rah (Sans. Meru) 
hearing the excellent qualities of Gautama pay him their respects, with all 
their attendants, the Gandharhas, &c. and take refuge with him ; and also that 
they promise to protect and make those to prosper who take refuge with 
Buddha. There are some mantras also. In general, this is an instructive 
sutra. Translated by Jina-mitra, Prajna' Varma, and Bande' Ye'- 
sheVs’De'. 

15. Sans. Mahd megha. Tib. Sprin-ch'hen-po. From leqfl\2, — 132. 
The great cloud (the name of a Buddha). Enumeration of many sorts of 
Ndgas. Several names of Buddha, with the epithet of “ cloud.” Instruction 
to the Ndgas. The adorations expressed by them ; and their promise that 
they will let fall seasonable rain in Jamhudwipa, and will keep off all hurtful 
things. Mantras and ceremonies. Translated by Jina-mitra, Shilendba 
Bodhi, and Bande' Ye'-she's-sde'. 

16. Sans. Mahd mkgha vdta man'dali sarvdndga hriddya. Tib. (9^) Sprin- 
clihen-po-xlung-gi-MyilAxhhor-gyi-li.hu, Mu-thams -chad-kyi-snying-po. From 

leafl^^ 139. The great cloud, the atmosphere, the essence of all Ndgas. 

Subject, as above, enumeration of many Ndgas. They take refuge with 
Buddha, and pay their respects to him. Praises and mantras. 

17. Sans. Ndga Raya vira pariprich'chha-ndma dhdrarii. Tib. Kluht- 
xgyal-po-gu-chan-gyis-%hus-pahi-^ungs. A dhdran % at the request of Vira, 
a Ndga Raja (or principal serpent). Some mantras, as preservatives against 
poison, weapons, and other hurtful things. 
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18. Sans. Mahd Gan' apati-tantra. Tib. Ts'hogs-kyi-hdag-po-ch'hen- 
pohi-Ygyud. From leafl^O — 148. A tantra of the great Ganf/sa (the lord 
of liosts). Description of the square mandala in which liis image must be 
placed. Oblations of several things, mantras, praises, prayers. This tantra 
was brought into Tibet by Dipankara Sri Jna'na {Chovo Atisha), in the 
eleventh century. 

19- Sans. Ganapati hriddya. Tib. Tsdiogs-kyi-hdag-poM-stiying-po. 
From leaf 1 is — 150. The essence of Gane sa. Some of wonderful 

efficacy for obtaining success in every undertaking, and for being defended 
against all hurtful things. Told by Sha'kya to Kun-dga'h-vo at Rdjagriha. 
(Tib. l^gyal-pohi-khab.) 

20. Sans. Graha-matrikd-dhdran i. Tib. Gzuh-rnams-kjfi-ymn — gxungs. 
From leaf 150 — 153. A dhdrani containing the mother of the planets; or 
some mantras to render the planets propitious to keep off all hurtful things. 
Told by Shakya, at the request of Vajra Pa'n'i'. Translated by Shilendra 
Bodhi, Jna'na Siddhi, Sha'kya Prabha', and by Bande' Ye'-sheVsde'. 

21. Another dhdrani under the same title, and on the same subject 
as before. From leaf — 157- 

22. Sans. Vasudliara. Dhdrani. Tib. Nor-gyi-vgyun — gxungs. Af- 

fluence of riches. Instruction, and some mantras by Sha'kya, liow to escape 
poverty, sickness, and other hurtful things. Delivered at tlie request of 
Da va'-zang-po, a citizen of Koshamhi, when Sha'kya was in the thorny 
forest near that city. 

23. Sans. Shri Mahd Kola tantra. Tib. Dpal-nag-po-cUhen-pohi- 
rgyud. From leaf 167 — 170. A tantra on Sri Maha"" KaYa (a terrific 
god). How to represent him in the mandala. What oblations to be made. 
Ceremonies and mantras. 
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24. Sans. A dhdrmii on Shri 3Iahd Kdla. Leaves 170, 171. 

25. Sans. JDevi MaJid Kdli dhdrani. Tib. O) Lha-mo-nag-mo-ch'hen-inohi- 
g%ungs. Leaves 171, 172. A dhdrani of Ka'lI De'vi. She is called here 
the sister and wife of Yama (Tib. Gshin-rjehi-\cham), the mother of 
Ma'ra (Tib. ^dud) or Ca'ma, and the queen (Tib. Livang-phyug-nia. 
Sans. Ishwari) of the Cdmarupa world. She visited Sha'kya after he 
became Suddha, and while he was sitting under the holy tree {ficus indica ) ; 
and having thrice circumambulated him, prostrated herself at his feet, adored 
him, and was instructed by him in some mantras. 

26. Sans. Shri Dhi Kdla prama rdja tantrakili. Tib. Y)pal-lha-mo-nag- 
mohi — hstod-pa-rgyal-pohi-Ygyud. From leaf 172 — 182. The highest praise 
bestowed on KaYi De'vi, for having adopted the doctrine of Bhagava'n 
with respect to the ten moral virtues. 

27. Sans. Shri D^vi Kdli ndma as'hta shataka. Tib. T)pal-lha-mo-nag- 
mohi-xats'han~hrgya-rtsa-hvgyad-pa. From leafilS2 — 184. The hundred and 
eight names of Sri Ka''li DeVi. 

28. Sans. Sapta vefuda—dhdran'i. Tib. Bo-langs-hdun-pa.gsungs. From 
leaf 184 — 190. Seven manes or ghosts. Sha'kya’s instruction to Kun- 
dga'h-vo, when he, on a certain occasion, was hurt by some Tirthika Pari- 
vrajakas, by the influence of some mischievous spirits (of dead bodies). 

29. Sans. Surupa— dhdrani. Tib. (®> Su-ru-pa, or Gzugs-hgs. Leaf IdO. 
Some mantras and their effects. There are some other dharan is from lea/ 
190—200. 

30. Sans. Apardmita ayurjndna-mahd ydna sutra. Tib. Ts'he-dang- 
ye-shes-dpag-tu-med-pa — theg-pa-ch'hen-pohi-vndo. From leaf 200 — 208. Im- 
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mense life and wisdom. A sutra of high principles, by Sha'kya to Manjp 
Sri, on the several good qualities or perfections of Apara'mita ayurjnana, 
a Buddha. Several mantras, and their effects. 

31. Another sutra of the same name and subject. From leafW% — 215. 

32. A dhdrani containing the essence of the above. From leaf 215 — 217. 

33. Sans. Avalokiteshwara padmajdla {mu'la tantra rdja ndma). Tib. (*0) 
Spyan-ras-^zigs-dvang-phyug-gi-xtsa-vahi-rgyud-hyi-rgyal-po — Pad-ma-dra- 
va-xhes-bya-va. From Zeq/'217— 299. The Padma net (or ornamental work 
of flowers). An ori^nal tantra of Avalokite swara. Subject — Mystical 
and moral theolog)^ Told by Sha'kya before all sorts of auditors. Leaf 
219. There is an enumeration of many goddesses, commencing with 
Lochana, Ma'maki, &c. All sorts of moral instructions. Stories of acts 
performed in former lives. Instruction on preparing mandalas, performing 
ceremonies, and repeating mantras. Translated in Cashmir by Pandita 
Soma Sri Bhava, the Tibetan Lotsdvd Kyura, Gelong Ts’hul-khrims 

HOD-ZER. 

34. Sans. Amoghd pdshd pdramitd s'hat paripurdya ndma dhdrani. 
Tib. Bon-yod-xhags-pahi-pha-rol-tu-phyhi-pa-drug-yongs-su-xdsogs-par-byed 
pa-7dies-bya-vahi-g%ungs. From leaf — 302. A dhdrani of Amogha-pdshd 
for accomplishing the six transcendental virtues. Adoration of several Bud- 
dhas. Some mantras. 

35. (Titles only in Tibetan). The minute rituals and ceremonies of 
Avalokite'shwara, who has a thousand hands, and as many eyes. From 
/e// 302— 346. 

36. A dhdrani of Spyan-ras-gzigs. From lecf 346 — 410. All sorts of 
ceremonies, legendary stories, and mantras. Translated from Chinese. 
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37. Avalokiteshwara ekadasha miikham, ndma dhdran'i. Tib. Spyan- 
ras-gsigs-dvang-phyug-xhal-hchu-gchig-pahi-gsungs. From leaf 410 — 414. A 
dhdran'i of the eleven-faced Avalokite'shwara. Some prayers and mantras 
for averting all sorts of evil. 

38. Another dhdran'i of Chenre'sik. 

39. Sans. Padma ku'ta tantra. Tib. Pad-ma-chod-pan — rgyud. From 
leaf 414 — 425. A padma head ornament. Ceremonies and mantras for 
averting all disagreeable things. 

40. Sans. JLokeshwara kalpa. Tib. Mjig-rten-Avang-phyug-gi-rtog-pa. 
From leaf 425 — 433. A religious treatise on Loke'shwara. 

41. Sans. Samanta Bhadra dhdran'i. Tib. Kun-tii-hzang-pohi-gnungs. 
From leaf — 436. A dhdran'i of Samanta Bhadra. Some mantras for 
acquiring superhuman powers. 

. 42. Sans. Amlokithhwara Hatjagriva dhdrani. Tib. Spyan-ras-^igs- 

deang-phyug-ha-ya-gri-vahi — gssungs. From le^ 436 — 438. A dhdrani of 
Avalokite'shwara Hayagriva. Some mantras. 

43. Sans. Amlokitkshwardya ndma as'M a shatakam. Tib. Spyan-ras- 
gxigs-dmng-phyug~gi-mts'han-hrgya~rtsa-hrgyad-pa. From leaf 438—440. 
The hundred and eight names of Chenre'sik. 

44. Sans. Karunikasya drija jambhala jalendra su shankara, ndma dhd- 

rarii. Tib. Gnod-hdsin~cKhu-dvangsnying-rjk-chan-gyi.g^ungs—\}dh-byed- 

ches-hya-va. The happy maker (he that makes happy). A dhdran'i of the 
merciful Jambhala, the ruler of water. Adoration of Buddha and a few 
mantras. 
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45. Sans. Ruchira angayas'ht'hi-dhdran t. Tib. Lus-hyi-dvyibs-mdses- 
pa — ^ungs. From leaf 441 — 443. A dhdrarti of the handsome bodied. 
Some mantras for obtaining some specified prosperity. 

46. Sans. Sinha ndda tantra. Tib. Seng-gbhi-?gra. From leaf 443 

445. The lion’s voice. Some mantras by Shakya, and their efficacy. 

47. Sans. Avalokitbshwardya sinha ndda dhdrani. Tib. Spyan-ras- 
gzigs-divang-phyug-senge-sgrahi — ^ungs. From leaf 445 — 453. The lion- 
voice of Avalokite'shwara. a dhdrani. Mantras and their efficacy. 

48. Sans. Avalokiteshwara mati-dharani. Tib. Spyan-ras-g^igs-dvang- 
phyug-gi-yum — g%ungs. From leaf 455 — 457. The mother of Avaloki- 
te'shwara. A dhdrani. Some mantras and their virtues. Told by Sha'kya 
at Yangs-pa-chen, on the request of Kuntu-zang-po. 

49. Sans. Sarva tathdgata matani Tdrd vishwa-karma hhawa-tantra. Tib. 

D&-hdiin-gshegs-pa-thams-chad-kyi-yum-sgrol-ma las~ma-ts'hogs-hhyung-va^ 

xhes-hya-vahi-rgyud. From leaf 457 — 480. A tantra shewing how various 
things originated from Ta'ra', the mother of all Tathdgdtas. Told by Sha'kya 
to Manju Sri. Praises, prayers, mantras. Translated by Dharma Sri 
Mitra, and Lotsavd Gelong Ch’hos-kyi zang-po. 

50. Sans. A rya Tdrd Rhddra ndma as'Ma shatdkam. Tib. Rje-htsun- 
ma^phags-ma^^rol-mahi-vats'han-datgya-xtsa^xgyad-pa. From leaf 480 — 483. 
The hundred and eight names of the venerable Ta'ra'. 

51. Sans. Tdrd devi ndma as’Ma shatakam. Tib. Lha-nio~sgrol-mahi- 
mts'haTi-hTgya-Ttsa-hvgyad-pa. The hundred and eight names of Ta'ra' 
Devi'. 
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52. Sans. A'gra pradipa dhdran'i vidya raja. Tib. (26) JSig-snags-kyi- 
rgyal-mo-sgrcm.ma-mch’hog.gi-gzungs. From leaf 483—495. A principal 
mantra, called, “ The best lamp.” Some mantras of great efficacy for obtaining 
prosperity, and being freed from adversity. 

53. Sans. Tara Swa pratijna-dharani. Tib. (2^) ^grol-ma-rang-gis-datH- 
\)chas-pahi-gmngs. Leaves 495, 496. A dhdrani on the promise made by 
Ta'ea' herself. Some mantras, said to be of wonderful effect. 

(Ba) or the fifteenth volume. 

There are two volumes under the letter B (the fifteenth and the sixteenth 
volumes). The first is called Ba-gong (the upper B), the latter, Ba-hog (the 
lower B). 

First the Ba-gong, or fifteenth volume. 

There are in this volume seven separate works. Their titles in Sanscrit 
and Tibetan, together with some notices on their contents, are as follow ; — 

1. Sans. Amogha pdsha hriddyam mahd ydna sutra. Tib. (2®) Bm-yod- 
%hags-pahi-snying-po-theg-pa-ch'hen-pohi-vcido. From leafl — 11. A sutra of 
high principles, containing the essence of Amogha Pa'sha (a deified saint), 
related by Chenre'sik. The salutation is thus — ^Reverence be to A'rya 
Amogha Pa'sha; reverence be to Buddha; reverence to the great Merciful 
One. Sha'kya is on the top of the mountain of Potala, the residence of 
Chenre'sik, together with eighteen thousand Getongs, an infinite number of 
Bodhisatwas, and Devos of Gnas-gtsang (fhe pure place or holy heaven). He 
gives them religious instruction. Chenre'sik '^Is this sutra. Moral 
instruction, with several mantra:S of great efficacy, and ceremonies with which 
they must be repeated. 

2. Sans. Saraswati Shri Dhi. Tib. (29) Dpal4}ui-mo-sgra-d.vyangs. Leaves 

'•f' 

11, 12. The praise of that goddess. 
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3. Sans. SAri Mahd Hevi vydharana. Tib. Lha-mo-ch'hen-vw-Apal-lnng. 

h^tcm-pa. From /w/ 12 — 19- Account of Sri Maha De vi Told 

by Sha'kya to Chexre'sik, in the (Tib. ) 'Bd6-va-chan (Sans. Sukhamti) 
world. Prophecies of several Buddhas of her future exaltation. Her former 
moral merits. The benefits arising from repeating her names. Leaves 18, 19. 
Her several names. Mantras. 

4. Sans. Mahd shrayd su'tra. Tib. Dpal-cJi’hen-mohi-mdo. Leaves 
19, 20. A sutra on INIaha Sri De^'i. Told by Shakya to Chenre'sik, in 
Sukhavati. Her twelve names are thus in Tibetan. — 1 DpAL-iDAN-MA. 
2. ..Bkra-shis-ma. 3. Pad-mahi-phreng-va-chax. 4. Nor-gyi-rdag-mo. 
5. Dkar-mo. 6. Guags-pa-ch’hen-mo. 7. Pad-mahi-spyan. 8. Hod- 
ch’hen-mo. 9- Byed-pa-mo. 10. Zas-sbyin-ma. 11. Rin-po-ch’he'-rab- 
TU-sFYAN-MA. 12. Dpal-ch’hen-mo. Mantra — Syadya thedana jtni ghrini, 
sarva artha sddhani shashini alakshmini, menesheya. Siddhantumi mantra 
])add: swdhd. Translated by Jina-mitea and Bande' Ye-she's-rde'. 

5. The twelve names of ditto. Leaves 20, 21. 

6. Sans. Vajra pdtdla (ndma tantra rdja). Tib. *^^0 'Rdo-tje-sa-hog-gi- 
xgynd-kyi-rgyal-po. From leaf 21 — 66. The salutation is thus — Reverence 
be to the Supreme being and to Manju Sri. A principal tantra containing 
a prolix description of mandalas. Ceremonies, mantras, and mystical doctrine 
with respect to the infernal (or louver) regions, told by Sha'kya, at Shrdvasti, 
(Tib. ^Inyan-yod,) in the presence of many priests, Bodhisaticas, gods, and 
demons. 

7. Sans. Blm ta dardttra {mahd tantra rdja). Tib. Libyimg-po \\did- 
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m — rgyud-kyi-rgyal-po-ch’hen^. From leaf 66 — 105. The subduing or 
taming of ghosts (or evil spirits). Salutation thus — Reverence be to Sri 
Vajra Satwa. (Tib. Tipal-rdo-rj^-sems-dpah). Subject — The manner of 
subduing all male and female BMts. The speaker is Vajra Dhara (R(fo- 
yt-ch'hang). Leqf^Q. Explication of several symbols (Sans, mudra) or con- 
figurations of the fingers of the hands, the fists, &c. Several mantras and 
ceremonies to be performed for obtaining the favour of such and such a 
demon. Translated by Buddha A'kara Varma, and G^lmg Ch’hos-kyi- 

SHES-RAP. 


(Ba-hog) or the sixteenth volume. 

The lower or latter B. 

There is only one work, with the following title and contents : — 

Sans. A'rya amogJia pasha Ttalpa Baja. Tib. lAphags-pa-dan-yod- 
pahuzhags-pahi-cKho-ga^Aiih-mohi-xgyal-po. From leaf \ — 569- Minute des- 
cription of the religious rites and ceremonies of A'rya Amogha pa's^a. 
The salutation is thus — Reverence be to Buddha, and to all Bodhisatwas. 

Subject Description of mandalas, ceremonies, mantras, praises, instruction. 

The several parts of this volume have been translated by different per- 
sons at different times; the end, by Sha'kya and Gilmg Rin-ch’hen- 

GRUB. 


(M.a) or the seventeenth volume. 

There are in this volume sixteen separate works or treatises. Their 
titles in Sanscrit and Tibetan, with some short notices on their contents, are as 
follow : — 
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1 . Sans. Sarva karma dvarana vishodhani — ndma dhdran'i. Tib. Las- 
kyi-^grib-pa-thams-chad-rnam -par-sbyong-va-zhes-bya-vahi -gzungs. F rom leaf 
1 — 3. A dhdraiii for making clear all the stains of moral works (or for 
putting away all moral deformities). The salutation is thus — Reverence be to 
Bhagava'n, (Tib. 'RchomAdan-hdas,) the undisturbed. Namo Raima 
Traydya. There are a few mantras, and some benefits are enumerated as 
attainable by repeating them. 

2. Sans. Vidyd uttama mahd tantra. Tib. Rig-pa-mcKhog-gi-rgyud- 
cUhen-po. From leaf 3 — 365. A large tantra of the chief vidyd, taught by 
Cha'kna' Dorje' (Sans. Vajra Pdfnt) by the permission of Cho:m-da'n-da's 
{Shdkya) at SJirdvasti. Mantras, with instruction how to make use of them ; 
on what occasions to write them ; on what days to perform the ceremonies 
and bum incense; and what things are to be obtained by them. Leaf SI. 
Cha'kna' Dorje' having prostrated himself at the feet of Chom-da'n-da's 
{Shdkya) utters this mantra — Namo Ratna Traydsya; Namashachan'da 
Vajra Pdnisya Malta Yakslia senapatisya ; Namashaehan d' a pramatandya, 
swdhd. Hiri miri tirini, swdhd. Ceremonies of Rudra'ni, (Tib. Nag- 
mo-drag-mo,) of Jayavati, (Tib. 'Rgyal-va-chan-ma,) &c. Several sorts of 
mandalas. Ceremonies for obtaining any specified kind of prosperity; as, 
health, longevity, wealth, victory over an enemy, faculty of perceiving and 
retaining what one has heard or learned. The ceremonies of Kartikeya 
{Tih. Smin-drug-gi-bu) ; of six great goddesses, as, Uma' (Tib. D^«A- 
hxlog) ; &c. The expelling of evil spirits. The curing of lunatics (or madmen), 
and of those suffering from consumption by several sorts of meat and drink, or 
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potions. Several modes of curing diseases also. On leaf 365 there is a sUha 
in four lines thus : — (Tib. ) 

Nad-med-pa-ni-xnyed-'pahi-meKhog, 

Ch'hogshes-pa-ni-nor-gyi-mch'hog, 

Yid-hxtan-pa-ni-gnyen-gyi-mcKhog, 

Mya-nan-hdas-pa-hdk-vahi-mch'hog. 

Health is the chief acquirement. 

Content is the best riches. 

Firmness of mind is the best kinsman. 

Deliverance from pain is the chief happiness. 

'Dkon-mch'hog-gsum-la-phyag-hts'Iial-lo. 
Reverence be to the three holy ones. 

Translated by Vidya'kaea Prabha", and Pa lse'gs, a Tibetan Lotsavd. 
From leaf 366 — 368. The eight names of Cha'kna' Dorje' (Sans. Vajra 
Pdrii) together with some mantras. 

3. Sans. Yajra viddrana — ndmondhdran'i. Tib. Rdo-xj^-xnam-par- 
\yoms-par-%hes.hya.vaM.^ungs. From leaf 368-370. A dUran'i styled 
“ the subduer of the thunderbolt.” Some mantras, and their efficacy. 

4. Sans. Mahd vajra mhushikhara Mta gura—dhdrani. Tib. Rrfo- 
xjkU-ri ■rah^Hhen-pohi-xts'e- mehi-khang-pa-hxtsegs-palii—gmngs. From leaf 
370—419. The storied house (or palace) on the top of the great diamond 
(immoveable) Ri-rab (Sans. Mlru). A dhdran'i. Salutation thus— Reverence 
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be to Buddha and to all Bodhisatwas. Told by Sha'kya, when he was in 
that house on the top of the Meru. Subject — Praise of Sha'kva by the gods 
and Bodhisatwas. Exhortations to go to him, and to hear his doctrine. His 
instruction on several subjects. Metaphysical speculation on the nature of 
Tathdgata (God) in a discourse between Cha'kna, Uoeje" (Sans. Vajra 
Pdn'i) and Sha'radwa'tihi-bu. Translated by the Indian Upddhydya 
(MMara-joo, master or professor) Shile'ndra Bodhi, Jna%a Siddhi, and 
Bande^ Ye^-she's-xde"^ 

5. Sans. Vajra ajita anala pramohdni — dhdran'L Tib. Bdo-rje-mi- 
hpham-pa-mh-]iar-rab-tu-rmongs~hyed — gzungs. From leaf 419 — 424. The 
invincible Vajra, that makes blind like fire. All sorts of demons utter great 
noise in their distresses, and beg Chom-da'n-da^s to protect them. His 
instruction to them. 

6. Sans. Dasha Vajra Pdriina hriddya. Tib. Lag-na-xdo-xje-hchiihi- 
snying-po. From leaf 424 — 426. The essence of ten Vajra Pdn'is. Some 
mantras and hija-mantras. 

7. Sans. Vajra dunda — Ndga samaya. Tib. 'Rdo-xje-mch’hu — 'kltihi- 
dam-ts'kig. From leaf 426 — 466. The Vajra (or diamond) beak ; or the oath 
or promise of a Ndga (or serpent). Some ceremonies and mantras to the 
Ndgas (or serpents) for obtaining seasonable rain. The Ndgas promise that 
they will not hurt Hie corn, &:c. 

8. Sans. Sadhrisha aya os'hfha. Tib. l^chags-mch'hu-nag-jio. Leaves 
466, 467. The black iron beak (or bill). 

9. Sans. Loha dun fa — dhdrant. Tib. Lchags-xacPhu — gxungs. Leaves 
469, 470. The iron bill (or beak). A dhdrarii by Sha'kya to Indra, on 
the means of subduing all evil spirits that are noxious to his doctrine. 

10. Another dhdran'i of the same title. Leaf 472. 
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11. Sans. Kundalya mrita hriddya — dhdrani. Tib. ^&dud-ttsi-thah~ 
d)yar-gyi-snying-po — gxtings. Leaf 474. Some mantras by Dorje' Khrovo, 
(Sans Vajra Chan'd'a) on the permission of Chom-da'n-da"s, for the benefit 
of all animal beings. 

12. Sans. Mahd hala — mahd ydna sutra. Tib. Stohs-po-ch'M — theg- 

pa-ch’hen-pohi-mdo. Leaf The great strong (or powerful) one. A sutra 
of high principles. Some mantras of Vajra Krodha Maha' Bala — their 
efficacy. The Maha' Bala is Tatkdgaia, is DhermOi is all ; — therefore Ma'ra 
or Ca'ma repairs for protection to Maha' Bala. 

13. Sans. Vighnan mnaya gddatrd — dhararii. Tib. Hgegs-sel-mhi — 

paings. Leaf A dhdrani against mischievous spirits. 

14. Sans. Mahd yaksha shiapataye ndra huvera halpa. Tib. Gnod- 
dyyin -gyi - sd^ - dpon-ch'hen -po-gar- mhhan -vach'hog-gi-hrtag-pa. Leaf 521 . 
Sha'kya in the palace of Kuvera. Descriptions of the great mandala. 
Some ceremonies and mantras, and reflections on the supreme spirit, by 
Maha' Yaks'ha, upon the permission and benediction of Sha'kya. 

15. Sans. Jambhala shri — dhdran'i. Tib. Gnod-hdsin-dpal — ^ungs. 

’Leaf^^S. A dhdran'i consisting of some mantras. 

16. Sans. Jambhala Jalendrayathdlasatakalpa-ndina. Tib. Gnod-gnas 
dtangpo-jiAtar-dxhyung-vahi-xtog-pa, On the manner of the origin of J ambhala 
Jalendra. Many mantras. At the end — Om ! Supratis'htha Vajraye,mdhd. 

(Tsa) or the eighteenth volume. 

There is only one work in this volume, under the following title ; — 

Sans. Bhagamti A'ryd Tdrd mula kcdpa. Tib. ^hom-\dan-hdas~ 
ma-\iphags-ma-sgrol-niaM-xtsa-vahi-xtog~pa. From leaf\ — 453. Minute des- 
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cription of religious rites and ceremonies concerning Ta"ka', a goddess, styled 
elsewhere, the mother of all Tathdgatas. Chenre'sik (Sans. Avalokithhwara) 
sent by Amita'bha from the Sukhamti world, visits Sha'kva, and after 
having delivered to him Amita'bha’s compliments, praises him (Sha^kya) 
in several verses (seven or eight). Sha'kya with Chenre'sik, in a discur- 
sive manner, tells all sorts of religious rites and ceremonies. There are des- 
criptions of mandalas, ceremonies, and some mantras. Instruction on several 
subjects. On the six transcendental virtues. The subject of this volume 
is, in general, mystical and moral doctrine. Besides Chenre'sik, several of 
Sha’kya’s disciples are introduced speaking, as Sha'rihi-bu, Mongolyana, 
and others. 


(Ts'ha) or the ninteenth volume. 

There are in this volume twenty-two separate works. Their titles in 
Sanscrit and Tibetan, together with some short notices on their contents are 
as follow : — 

1. Sans. Mani hhadra — dhdrani. Tib. Nor-hu-h%ang-pohi-g^ungs. 
From leaf 1 — 3. The son of Maha' Yaksha SeVapati visiting Sha'kya 
at Shrdvasti, promises to him, that whoever of the Gelongs and Gilongmas 
shall daily thrice repeat this Snying-po {mantra or hija-mantra) — Namo JRatna 
Traydya; Namo Mani Shadrdya, Malta Yaksha Sinapatayt, &cc. he \vill 
defend him, and supply all his necessities. 

2. Sans. Mani hhadra yaksha-shna kalpa. Tib. Gnod-sbyin-gyi-sdd- 
Apon-ch'hen-po~n(yr-huAmt7ig-pohi-xtog-pa. From leqfS — 20. Some ceremonies 
and mantras concerning Mani Bhajora. 

3. Sans. MkJchala — dhdran'L Tib. Me-khada — gmngs. From leaf 

20 — 27. A dhdrani, styled Mhkhala (a girdle or zone). Name of a vidyd 
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tavtra, told by Sha'kya to Ktjn-dga'h-vo, to keep safe Guachen-dsin (Sans. 
Rdhula) his son from the injuries of all sorts of specified demons, or evil 
spirits. 

4. Sans. Vidyd Raja — Shwdsa mahd. Tib. l^ig-%mgs-hyi-rgyal-po- 
A.vugs-cKhen-po. Leaves 27, 28. A principal vidyd mantra, styled “ The 
great breath,” (name of a demon, the prince of all evil spirits). He tells to 
Sha'kya the several evils which he inflicts on all animal beings, and promises 
that he will not hurt such as shall keep and repeat the “ Shwasa mahd 
mdyd mantra'' 

5. Sans. Pradaksha ratna traya — dhdrant. Tib. Tihon-vachhog-gi- 
Tten-la-h&kor~va~bya-vahi-g&ungs. Leaves 28, 29. A dharan i to be repeated 
at circumambulating any of the three holy ones (representatives of God). 
The benefits arising therefrom. 

6. Sans. DahsMni partshodhani. Tib. Yon-ymgs-su-sbyoiig-va. Leaves 
29, 30. The purification of gifts. Some rdantras to be repeated. 

7. Sans. Jnydndko—dhdran t, sarva gati parishodhani. Ye-shes- 

taJk-hhi-gmngs^xgro-va41mms-cIlad-^J(mgs-su-?.byong^va. From leaf 31—33. 
The Tal-tree of knowledge (name of a Buddha). A dhdran'i for the purifica- 
tion of all animal beings. There are some other short dhdranis. From leaf 

33—36. On the adoration of Buddha. 

8. Sans. Prajnd pdramitd shata sahasra-^hdran t. Tib. Shes-rab- 

kyi.pha.rol-tu-phyin-pastong-phrag-hxgya-pahi-g%ungs. A dhdran'i for com- 
prehending ihe prajnd pdramita of 100,000 slokas. 

9. Another dhdran'i for the prajnd pdramitd of 25,000 slokas. 

10. Another ditto for that of 8,000 ditto. 
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11. Sans. Siibdlm pariprkhch'ha-tantra. Tib. ^pung-hmngs-kyk- 
dtus-pa-xhes-hya-vahi-vgijiid. A tantra delivered by Cha'kna' Doeje, at the 
request of Suba'hu (one with a good or handsome arm). Leaves 40, 41. Sub- 
ject — Instruction on the fruits of good morals. 

12. Sans. Sarva mandala savidnya vidhana gtiJiya tantra. Tib. (6S) D%*7- 
hkhor-thams-chad-kyi-spyihi-ch'ho-ga-gsang-vaJii-rgyiid. From leaf 71 — 108. 
General rites and formulee used in every mandala. A mystical tantra, taught 
by Cha'kna Doeje' {Vajra Pant). The salutation is thus — Reverence be to 
the AU-knowing. Subject — Enumeration of several sorts of mandalas, and 
description of the ceremonies practised in each of them. Disposition of the 
figures representing the several divinities introduced in the mandala. Expli- 
cation of the several symbols (1 niudra) in the hands of the deities in the 
mandala ; as, trisul, for Rudra ; discus, for A^ishnu ; padma, for Brahma'; 
z. javelin, for Sambara ; a vajra, for Indra ; a furnace, for the god of fire ; 
a club, for Yama; a sword, for Nirriti; a stiare, for the god of water; a 
banner, for Vayu ; a staff, for Kuvera, &c. &c. This is an instructive tantra 
on the rites and ceremonies practised in the mandalas. It is in verse, and 
in an easy style. 

13. Sans. Dhydnottara vitala krama. Tib. Bsam-gtan-gyi-phyi-ma- 
rim-par-pliye-va. From /eo/’lOS — 112. A gradual evolution of meditation. 
Several degrees of meditation. 

14. Sans. Su siddhikara malid tantra — Sddhanopamdyika vitala. Tib. 

< ' Legs-par-grub-par-byed-pahi-rgyud - ch'hen -po- las, sgrub -palii - thabs - rim- 
par-pliyi-va. From leaf 11^ — 187. From a large tantra, on accomplishment; 
the analysis of the means of obtaining perfection, or emancipation. Delivered 
by Vajra Pa'n'i', (Tib. Phyag-na-rdo-rje) on the request of Ma^a' 
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Bala Maha Chan'd'a. Tib. Stobs-ch'hen-hhro-vo-ch'hen-po. Subject — 
A detailed account of the means of arriving at perfection (or of all religious 
and moral observances for obtaining it). Lec^llS. The required qualities 
of a teacher, who may officiate at tantr 'ika ceremonies. Description of the 
several substances used in the sacrifices ; as, flowers, incenses, perfumes, sweet 
scented water, lights, or lamps, he. Stated periods of the day and night for 
performing such and such religious observances or duties. This is a fine 
tantra, and in good language. 

15. Sans. Parinata chakra—Mahd Yana sutra. Tib. Fo»g^-#tt-bs«o- 
e^hkhor-h-theg-pa-ch'hen-pohi-mdo. From leaf 187—192. The state of 
aniving at maturity or perfection. The blessing of bestowing a benedic- 
tion upon any one, that he may arrive at perfection or emancipation. Enu- 
ration of some required qualifications for obtaining final emancipation. 

16. Sans. Mahd parin' ata raja samantraka. Tib.('^) Yongs-su-h^no-mhi- 
Tgyal-po-ch'hen-po — snags-dang-hchas-pa. From /eo/* 193— 223. A principal 
benediction, together vrith some mantras; or an earnest wish that by the 
merits of specified religious and moral actions, one may come to perfection or 
salvation (or final emancipation.) Adoration of several Buddhas and Bodhi- 
satwas, gods, and demons. Translated by Vidya'kaka Prabha’ and Bande 
Ye'she's 5'nying-po ; corrected by Dpal-rtse'gs. Leaves 224, 225. A 
prayer for obtaining the supreme degree of perfection, that one may be able to 
assist other animal beings that are sufiering all sorts of miseries ; commencing 
with— “ Reverence be to the three holy ones. Sans. Namo Batna Traydya." 
From leaf 225—227. Another prayer addressed to Chenre'sik, as the 
most merciful. From 227— 229- Another prayer. Some other prayers. 

From leafm-^^^- 
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17. Sans. Swdsti gdthd. 'T’{bA^^'>'Bde-legs-kyi-ts'higs-su-hchad-pa. From 
leaf 233 — 235. Some verses on happiness. 

18. Sans. Swdstyayana gdthd. Tib. ^de-legs-su-hgyur -vahi-ts'higs- 
m-hchad-pa. Verses on the state of those that are happy. Told by Sha'kya 
at the request of a god. Enumeration of some moral duties — they that 
practise (or observe) them are happy. 

19 . Sans. Deva par iprich'chha mangala gdthd. Tib. Lhas-zhus-'pahi- 
hkrashis-hyi-ts'higs-su-hckad-pa. Leaves 236, 237- Some benedictory verses, 
at the request of a god. Another ditto. 

20. Sans. Pancha tathdgata mangala gdthd. Tib. De-h%hin-gshegs- 
pa-\nahi hkra-shis-hyi-ts’higssu-hchad-pa. Benedictory verses or hymns on 
five Tathdgatas (the five Dhydni Buddhas) commencing with Vairochana. 
Another hymn. 

21. Sans. Mangala gdthd. Tib. ^kra-shis-kyi-ts'htgs-sti-hchad-pa. 
From /eq/’240 — 242. Benedictory verse, or hymn. 

22. Sans. Ratna tri swdsti gdthd. Tib. Ukon-mch' hog-gsum-gyi-hkra- 
shis-kyi-ts'higs-su-hchad-pa. Leaves 242, 243. A hymn on the three holy 
ones, uttered by Chom-da'n-da's (Skdkya) at the request of De'spa, (a 
liberal man) a householder. Translated by Ji'na-mitra, and Bandf/ Ye'- 
she's-yde'. 

(Dsa) or the twentieth volume. 

There are in this volume three separate works. Their titles and contents 
are as follow : — 

1. Sans. Sarva dherma mahd sdnti bodhi chitta kulaya Bdjd. Tib. 
Ch'hos-thams-chad-rdsogs-pa-ch'hen-po-byang-ch'hub-kyi-sems-kun-byed-rgyal-po. 
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From leqfl 91, then continued again to 120. The great perfect One in all 
things (or respects), the pure Soul, the all-creating sovereign. This is a highly 
speculative treatise on the nature, the character, and existence of the Supreme 
being, and the proceeding of all things from him. The speaker, in gene- 
ral, is the supreme Soul, or the all-creating sovereign, who answers to the 
queries of Vajra Satwa, (Tib. ^do-vje-sems-Apah) the president of the 
five Dhyam Buddhas (as they are called elsewhere.) He was before all things 
— He is existing from all eternity. Translated in the eighth or ninth century, 
by Sri Sinha Prabha, and Bairotsana. 

2. Sans. Sarva tathdgata chitta jndna guhya artha garbha vyuha mjra 
tantra sidhhi yoga dgama samdja sarva vidya sutra makd ydna sahhi samaya 
dherma parydya vivyuha ndma sutram. The same in the Bruxha language {I 
could not learn what sort of language it is) Tibetan character, which ro- 
manized stands thus — Ho-na-pan-ril-til-pi-bu-bi-ti-la-ti-ta-sing-kun-kub-hang- 
pang-ril-hub-pi-su-hang-ri-^^-hal-pahi-ma-kyang-Jcuki-dang-rad~ti. The same 
in Tibetan .* Di-hsihin-gshegs-pa-thants~chad-kyi-tkugs~gsang-vahi-ySshes-do7i- 
gyi-snymg-po-Tdo-TjS-hkod-pahi-rgyud-vnal-hbyor-grub-pa-hun-hdus-rig-paki- 
mdo-theg-pa-ch'hen-po-mnon-par-xdsogs-pa-cUhos-kyi-xnam-grangs-xnam-par- 
\tkod-pa-%hes-bya-vahi-vado. From &ff/’120 — 408. The essence of the mys- 
teries of all the Tathdgatas, &C. The subject, in general, is mystical and 
moral doctrine. Translated from the Bruzha language, in the BruxJia coun- 
try, by Dherma Bodhi Dana Rakshita, and the Tibetan Lotsavd Ch’he'- 
tsan-vkye's. 

3. No Sanscrit title. Tib. Di-hzhin-gshegs-pa-thams-chad-kyi-gsang~ 
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va, &c. From leaf 408 — 503. The mysteries (or secrets) of all the Tathd- 
galas, &ic. This is considered as part of the former treatise. 


Note. — This whole volume is old fashioned, and of little authority, except to the Sn^igmdpd 
sect (the most ancient among the Buddhistic sects in Tibet). 


(Wa) or the tvventv-first volume. 

This volume contains the four following works or treatises : — 

1. Sans. Sarva taihagata chitta guhya jndna artha garbha vajra krodha 
kula tantra pinthdrtha mdya yoga siddhi ndma mahd ydna svtra. Tib. De- 
bzhin-gshegs-pa-thams-chad-kyi-thugs-gsang-vahi -yi -shes -don -gyi snying-po- 
khro-vo-Tdo-rjehi-rigs-kun-Yidus-rig-pahi-mdo-rnal-hbyor-grub-pahi-rgyiid-ches- 
bya-va-tlieg-pa-ch'/ien-pohi-mdo. J’rom leaf \ — 139. The essence of the 
meaning and wisdom of the mysteries of all the Tathdgatas. A treatise for 
understanding the whole class (of the saints) of the Vajra Krodha hula 
(the most powerful wrathful kind). A tantra of the perfect Yoga. A trea- 
tise of high principles. Subject — Mystical and moral doctrine. 

2. Sans. Shrir guhya garbha tatwa vinishchaya. Tib. Dpal-gsang- 
mhi-snying-po-de-kho-na-nyid-rnam-par-fies-pa. From leaf 139 — 1 71. A scer- 
tainment of the nature of the essence of the holy mysteries. The salutation is 
thus — Reverence be to Chom-da'n-da's Kuntu Rzang-po. (Sans. Bhagamn 
Samanta Bhadra). Subject — Metaphysical and moral doctrine. 

3. Sans. V ijra satwa mdyd jdla guhya sarva ddarsha-t antra. Tib. 
Tddo-rje-sems-dpahi-sgyu-hphrul-dra-va-gsang-va-thams-ckad-kyi-md-long-^hes- 

bya-vahi-Tgyud. From leaf 171 — 267. The illusory net work (or cover) 
of V ajra Satwa (the Supreme being) or a tantra, the mirror of all mysteries. 
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The salutation is thus — Om ! Reverence be to Vairochana. (Tib. Rwa»i- 
par-snang-vadsad.) Hum ! Reverence to Akshobhya. (Tib. Miskyod- 
pa.) Ah ! Reverence to Amita'bha'. (Tib. Snang-va-vathah-yas.) Subject 
— Buddhistic ritual and theology. Delivered by Vajra Satwa (Tib. R<fo- 
ye-sems-Apah) the Supreme intelligence, who is also styled in this sAtra 
Pradha'na, (Tib. Gtso-vo,) Mahd Purus' ha (Tib. Skyes-ba~ch’hen~po) on the 
queries of Vajra Dhara, (Tib. R<fo-^‘^-hcA’Aa»g) the lord of all mysteries. 
Queries by jBdo-rje'-hch’hang — Why the five (Dhydni) Buddhas, several 
specified Bodhisatwas, and goddesses, as Mamaki, Tara, Sita', &c., were 
called so? Translated by Vimalamitra, and by Bande' Jna'na Kc'ma'ra. 

4. In Tibetan only. Gsang-mhi-snying-po-de-kho-no-nyid-nes-pa. 
From — 427. The essence of mysteries — the real nature of the human 

soul, or its identity with the divine spirit that animates the whole of nature. 
The salutation is thus— Reverence be to Chom-da'n-da's Kuntu Zang-po, 
(Sans. Bhagavdn Samanta Bhadra). Subject, as above. This is an appendix 
to the former treatise. 


(Zba) or the twenty-second volume. 

There are in this volume fifteen separate works, besides some small and 
inconsiderable fragments. The titles of them in Sanscrit and Tibetan, with 
some short notices on their contents, are as follow : 

1. Sans. Divi jdli mahd mdydUantra ndma. Tib. Lha-mo-sgyu-hphrul- 
dra-m-cKhen-mo-%hesd)ya-vahi-rgyud. From leaf! — 47. A tan^a of De'vi'- 
ja'li maHa' ma ya'. Ritual and mystical doctrine. 

2. Tib. Gsaug-vahi-Myingpo-d&Jcho-na--tiyid-nespahiAda-ma-ch'hen-po. 

From ^eaf 47— 83. Essence of mysteries. The real great Supreme one. The 
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salutation is thus — Reverence to Chom-da'n-da's, Kuntu Zang-po, Ye'she's 
Bga'ma' Chen-po (to Bhagava'n Samanta Bhadra, the supreme lord of 
wisdom). 

3. Sans. Manju Shri karma chattvar chakra gukya tantra. Tib. l^jam- 
^pal-la^-\y!&hi^k1ior-lo-^sang-vahi-xgyv,d. From leaf 83 — 102. The four works 
of Manju Sri, or a tantra on the mysterious chakra (wheel); again continued 
in an appendix to leaf 101. The salutation is thus — ^Reverence be to JTjam- 
j)PAL Ye'-she's Sems-dpah, (Sans. Manju Shri Jndna Satwa). Subject- 
Mystical and moral doctrine. 

4. Sans. Sarva tathdgata hudanuttara guhya vanoshi, ashwattama vina 
samata tantra ndma. Tib. DS-hsihin-gshegs-pa-thams-chad-kyi-Agongs-pa, 
hla-na^med-pa-gsang-m, xta-xacKhog-rol-pahi-rgyud -ch'hen-po~%he8-hya-m. 
From leaf ion — 179. The mind (or thought) of all Tathdgatas, the greatest 
mystery. A tantra, styled the “ sporting fine horse.” Salutation — ^Reverence 
be to (Tib. ) jDpal-rdo-rje'-sems-dpah {Shri Vajra Satwa). Subject — 
Mystical and moral doctrine, delivered by Dorje' Dsin (Sans. F" yra Dhara) 
the supreme Buddha, at the request of Cha'kna' Dorje' (Sans. Vajra Pdn'i) 
a Bodhisatwa. Description of mandalas, ceremonies, mantras, provinces of 
several Buddhas, and their perfections. LeqflbO. How to represent the five 
Buddhas, Yairochana, &c. with their symbols (Tib. Phyag-vgya. Sans. 
Mudra) in a mandala. 

5. Sans. Shri Heruka kdrund kridita tantra guhya gambhira uttama ndma. 

Tib. TipaJr-he-ru-ka-snyiTig-rje-rolpahi-Tgyud — Gsang-va-mh-mohi-mch'hog- 

ches-bya-va. From leaf 179 — 285. A tantra of Sri He'kuka (a name of 
Buddha) on the delaying of mercy, or the most profound mystery. Re- 
verence be to (Tib. ) Dpal-rdo-rje'-sems-dpah (Sans. Shri Vajra Satwa). 
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Subject — Mystical theology. Description of mandalas, ceremonies, and man- 
tras, such as this — “ Om ! Sri He'ruka maha vajra, sarva dus’tam samaya 
mudra pra vkshaya, Sri He'ruka, Hiim, That', {heaf 267). 

6. Sans. Sarva pancha amrita sdra siddi mahd ruia hridaydna. Tib. , (i*®) 
Thams-chad-hdud-rtsi-lnahi-rang-hxhin — Unos-grub -ch'hen -po-ny6 -vahi-snying- 
po-mch’hog. From leaf 285 — 287. They all (the five Buddhas) are like the 
five kinds of Amrita — an essence that comes near to the great perfect one. 
Salutation — Reverence be to (Tib. ) jDpal-kun-tu-rzang-po (Sans. Shri 
Samanta Bhadra). Subject — The nature or essence of Buddha. 

7. Sans. Amrita rasayana, <|c. <§c. Ambrosia essence. From leaf 287 — 
293. A remedy against the diseases of both the body and the mind. The 
means of acquiring that ambrosia. 

8. Sans. Pu'jaya Bhagavdn mahd Raja. Tib. BchomAdan-hdas-gnyis- 
med-kyi-xgyal-po-clihen-po~la-phyag^ts'haldo. Leaves 293, 294. Reverence 
be to (or I adore) Bhagava'n, the most perfect sovereign. Some mystical 
ceremonies. 

9. Sans. Stana mahd dara pancha. Tib. lAhras-hu-ch!hen~po-llUi- 
h^ral-va. From leaf 294 — 299- Explication of the five fruits (or conse- 
quences). Some ceremonies and mantras. 

10. Sans. Tathdgata pancha huddhdndm-namah. Tib. Rigs-lna-hdS- 
var-gshegs-la-phyag-hts'hal-lo. From leaf 299— SOI. Reverence be to the five 
Sugatas ( Tathdgatas or Buddhas). On the means of obtaining emancipation, 
and the state of being united with the Supreme spirit — or on the Mahd yoga. 

11. Sans. Amrita kundhalali. Tib. (i”®) 'Rdud-rtsi-YJthyil. The gathering 
together of nectar (like a small pond). Description of mandalas, and of some 
ceremonies. 
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12. Sans. Amrita kalasha siddhi. Tib. l^dud-rtsi-hum-pahi-lung. 
From leaf 303 — 308. An instruction on the nectar bowl or vessel. Some 
ceremonies and mantras. 

13. Sans. Bhagavdn Manju Shri, S^c. 'Tih. ^^^^^^chom-ldan-hdas-hjam-dpal. 
From leaf 303 — 310. Praise to Manju Sri, by several Buddhas and gods. 

14. Sans. Vajra mantra Bhirusanti mara tanlra ndma. Tib. Drag- 
snags-hdus-pa-xdo-rj^-rtsa-vahi-Tgyud-ehes-bya-va. From leaf 310 — 369. Cere- 
monies and mantras for acquiring superhuman powers. Translated by 
Padma Sambha'ba, (Tib. Pad-ma-\\byung-gnas) and Baikotsana, in the 
time of Khri-srong-de'hu-tsan. 

15. Sans. Lioka stotra pu'ja tantra ndma, manobhika santaka. Tib. 

lAjig-xten ~vcich'hod-h?,tod-sgruh-'pa-xtsa -vahi-rgyud-ches-hya-va. From letf 

369 — 397. An original tantra on the means of obtaining or acquiring Him, to 
whom the world offers sacrifices and utters praises ; — or on the union with the 
Supreme spirit. The salutation is thus — Reverence be to Chom-da'n-da's- 
Dobje' Dsin (Sans. Bhagavdn Vajra dhara) the supreme Buddha. 

Note. — The titles of some of the smaller works in this volume have been written and 
translated erroneously. In general all these works are of little interest. Here ends the last volume 
of the ifovoT Class, as also of the whole Kah-cyub. 

I beg, in conclusion, to remark, that in the whole Catalogue, the proper names of Buddhas, 
Bodhisatfoas, gods, demons, countries, cities, &c. &c. though they occur in the text in Tibetan only, 
I have frequently expressed either in Sanscrit alone, or sometimes in both Sanscrit and Tibetan, with 
the aid of the Sanscrit and Tibetan vocabulary in my hand. As also, instead of 2 ?chom-l»an-hdas, 
(Bhagava'n) I have frequently written Sha'kva. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE CONTENTS 


OP THE 

^STAN-iTGYUR.* 


By Me. ALEXANDER CSOMA KOROSI, 

SICULO-HUNGARIAN OP TRANSYLVANIA. 


The Qgx T BsUtn-Hg^ur is a compilation in Tibetan, of all sorts of 
literary works, written mostly by ancient Indian Pandits, and some 
learned Tibetans in the first centuries after the introduction of Buddhism 
into Tibet, commencing with the seventh century of our era. The 
whole makes two hundred and twenty-five volumes. It is divided into 
classes,— the and Bgyud and Udo, {Tantra and Sutra classes, in 

Sanscrit). The “ Bigyud,” mostly on tantrika rituals and ceremonies, 
makes eighty-seven volumes. The “ Mdo,” on science and literature, 
occupies one hundred and thirty six volumes. One separate volume 
contains hymns or praises on several deities and saints. And one volume 
is the Index for the whole. 


* An Abstract of the contents of the Bsean.Ugyur collection will only be given here, without 
mentioning the Sanscrit titles of the works, since they have not been introduced into the Index 
volume, now in the writer’s possession ; neither had the Author, when in Tibet, sufficient leisure to 
turn over the volumes for copying the Sanscrit titles. But it was observed by him that the titles of 
many of tracts or separate works were there expressed in Tibetan only. 'These volumes are not in the 

Library of the Asiatic Society. 
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The following list contains some of the works enumerated in the Index, viz.; 
First, the collection of Hymns, &c. ; Secondly, the 'Rgyud ; and. Lastly, 
the Mdo class. 


OOOO 


I. T (.BSTOD-TS’HOGS). 

Collection of Hymns or Praises. 


1- ('*1) 15’S’ NX’ 5’ QNNN’ N T K'hyad-jjar-dii-hp’hags-pahi-hstod-pa. 

A hymn (or praise) on the Most High. 

2. sQ' N T Dehi-hgrel-pa. A commentary on the preceding, &c. 

3. zy u i T'hams-chad-mkliyen-pa-^vang- 

p'hyug-ch'hen-pohi-hstod-pa. A hymn on the omniscient Almighty 
Lord. 

4. SQl' 5' §N' HX’ nlV N I Lha-las-p'hul-du-byung-var-hstod-pa. A 
hymn on Him who is exalted above all the gods. 

5. ^Q' i’ *X’ q T Deki-rgya-ch'her-hshad-pa. A Vritii, (or an explanation 

at large) of the former. 

6. Sn* S’ N I Sangs-rgyas-kyt-\tstod-pa. The praise of Suddha. 

7. NQ' 34’ W’ m' VQ’ N T Ch'hos-sku-la-gnas- 

pahi-yon-tan-fhun-mong~ma-ytn-pahi-hstod-pa. A hymn on the special 
qualities inherent in the person of the Supreme intelligence. 
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8. VI®' ^ T Ue-h'ho-na-nyidria-^stod-pa. A hymn on the essen- 

tial nature of God (or on the Tattwa). 

9- QI' M T ^dud-htul-va-la-hstod-pa. A praise to him who 

has overcome the devil, (to Buddha). 

10. iw S' S’ ^ T Ch’hos-kyi-divymgs-su-hstod-pa. A hymn on the 

mansion or root of morality. 

11. VT T)pe-med-par-hstod-pa. The praise of the incomparable. 

12. QW'^l’ QI<V' T Hjig-rten-las-hdas-par-hstod-pa. A praise 

to him who went away from the w'orld. 

13. S’ ^ T Sems-kyi-vdo-yS-la-hstod-pa. Praise to the essence 

of the soul (to the Supreme soul) or spirit. 

14. ^3)’ q ' 1 J)on~dan-par-hstod-pa. A hymn on the real or holy 
intelligence. 

15. SJS*!' QI' *4' T Sku-gsum-la-hstod-pa. A hymn on the three bodies 
or persons, (Dharma-kdya, Sambhoga-kdya and Nirvdna-hdya). 

16. _g’ '3J' W T Sku-gsum-la-hstod-pahi-hgrel-pa. A com- 

ment bn the above. 


17. 9fS' S’ ®1Q' ^ Sems-chan-mgu-var-bya~mhi-bsfod-pa. A 

hymn exhilarating the animal beings. 
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18. #|N' XU’ S’ S3’ XQI’ 5’ gsj’ S3Q’ V I Shes-rab-kyi-p'Jia-rol-tu-p'hijin-pahi- 
hsiod-pa. The praise of the excellent Wisdom. 

19. S3NW gN’ 15^’ t(Q’ q T 'Rsam-gyis-mi-k'hyab-pahi-hstod-pa, A hymn 
on Him whom the mind cannot conceive. 

20. sf’ <?IN’ QSN’ S 3 X’ M T 'Rstod-pa-las-\\das-par-hstod-pa. A praise 

on Him who is above all praise. 

21. 5’ «i’ T WM-na-med-pahi-hstod-pa. A hymn on Him above 
whom there is none (the Supreme being). 


22. QWW’ S’ \9{' siQ’ S3[?y Z 3 T lAjeAiUunA\jam-Apal-giji-don-dam-- 
pahi-hsiod-pa. A hymn on Jam-pal, {Manju-Sri, the god of wisdom). 

23. QS3«]N’ S/’ |’ ^ I Hp'hags-pff-hjam-dpal-gyi-snying- 

rje-la-hstod-pa. A hymn on the mercy of A'rya Ma>^ju-Sri. 

24. 5’ <?’ T Gnas-cKhen-poAitgtjad-hyi-mcKhod- 

rten-la-hstod-pa. Praises and hymns on the holy shrines (Sans. CJiaitya), 
at the eight different places, (containing the relics of Sha'kya). 

25. V’ xi5* S’ 4'^i’ 'Ji’ mi's'll ^Idsad-pa-hchu-gnyis-kyi-ts'hidda-hstod- 

pa. A hymn on the manner of the twelve acts (of Btiddhd). 

26. g«l’ Qil<3i'’ HQ’ Hf H T F'hyag-bts'hal-vahi-hstod-pa. A praise to be re- 
peated at the time of adoration, (or prostration before a Buddha's 
image). 
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27. Q^'^’ H T Timyal~va-nas~hdon-pahi-hstod-pa. A praise 

to the deliverer from hell. 


28. <vc:<v’ i«V’ 75.5»f' “g^' U’ ■q’^KlV' qX' Q<V' q* q-^qq' q i Sangs- 

rgyas-Bchom-\dan-hdas-la-hstod-pa, hsnags-par-Jios-pa-hsfiags-^. Praise 
to Buddha, the triumphant, who is worthy to be praised. 

29. Sq«i' wisq’ q 5 *f’ q 5 i' qq* S' q i Yikon-vcicUhog-gsurada-hlcra^his- 

kyi-hstod-pa. Benedictory praises to the three holy ones, {Buddha> 
Dharma, and Sangha). 

30. qqq* gq* q' <3j’ q I Sangs-tgyos-kyi-mts'handa-hstod-pa. A 
praise on the characteristic points of a Buddha’s body. 

31. q w 9^Vq§’qfS’qT Gch^-las-Yip'hros-pahi-hstod-pa. The praise 

of Him who issued from the same one. 

32. qqq* Sq’ s^’ S' qts’ V 1 Sangs-rgyttssum^hu^ttsa-lmhi-hstod-pa. 

The praise of thirty-five Buddhas. 

33. 4q' qSS' qi Ts'hig-hrgyad-pahi-hstod-pa. A praise of eight words. 

34. qibq' qs*!’ 6. q^S' V 1 'Dkon-vach’hog-gsum-gyi-hstod-pa. A hymn on 
the three holy ones. 

35. sQ Qqq’ q T Dehiiigrehpa. Its commentary. 

36. qq* q*q’ qsq’ S' q?S’ vi Yang-dkon-xnch'hog-gsum^gyi-hstod-pa. 

Another hymn on the three holy ones. 
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37. iiS' T Brgya-lna-hcku-^hi-hstod-pa. Hymns, consisting of 

a hundred and fifty slokas. 

38. SQ V T Dehi-hgrel-pa. Its commentary. 

39. «i|q’ s’ sf I Gan'dihi-hstod-pa. The praise of a bell, (or of a wooden rattle). 

40. m." V T Spel-mar-hstod-pa. Praise in prose and verse. 

41. V V’ V T De-h%hin-gshegs-pa-thams-chad-la- 

hstod-pa. A hymn to all the Tathdgatas, ( Buddhas). 

42. <0^’ Q’sN V T 'Bchom-ldan-hdas-shd-kyi-fhub-pahi- 

•9 

hstod-pa. The praise of the mighty Sha'kya, the triumphant. 

43. »faQ' «rN’ l yon-tan-mfhah-yas-par-hsiod-pa. A praise 

to Him whose perfections are infinite. 

44. v,y «faQ’ VQ' <5 qx’ iN' y I Von-tan-mfhah-yas-pahi- 

ts^hig-lehur-byas-pa. Comment on the above, in explanatory verses. 

45. N5;n SN’ IT' 5:^' <2fN' Q'>N' QI’ V I Sangs-rgyas-mya-nan-las-hdas-pa- 
la-hstod~pa. A hymn on the death (deliverance from pain) of a Buddha, 
or the praise of that rntra in which the death of Sha'kya is described. 

46. SIN’ AfQ’ tr T ^shags-pahi-hstod-pa. The praise of the confession of 
sin. A commentary on the same. 

47. iN’ q T Sangs-Tgyas-dvang-hshur-vaki-bstod-pa. 

A hymn on the inauguration of Buddha. 


r 
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48. xjiV' Qs«J' <:5' *4’ S 24 <JI' qI^" I’ i Bchom-\dan-hdas-la- 

hstod-pa-Apal-xdo-rj(!-\\dsin-gyi-Avyangs. A hymn to Bhagava'n, sung by 
Vajra Dhara. a commentary on the same. 

49 . V *4’ ^’Q’ *4 T De-hshin-gshegs -pa -\nahi -\)Stod -pa. A 

hymn on five Tathagatas {Buddhas). 

Ditto ori seven ditto. 

Ditto on eight ditto. 

50. 5' ^ * Rab-tusna-var-nani-langs-pahi-hstod- 
pa. A hymn to be said very early in the morning (when rising from 
bed). 

51. JEIW *4’ »f*v s«i' HQ' H?VHT Gnas-ch'hen-po- 

hrgyad-Jiyi-Ta.ch^hod-rten-la-p'hyag-lnts'hal-vahi-hstod-pa. A hymn of adora- 
tion to the holy ahpnes ip the eight places (where the relics of Shakya 
were deposited). 


52. HSfQI’ t ^ ^SI'T S4' g’ H T Bskal-hsang- 

sangs-vgyas-stong-gi - hstod -pa, hskal- bsong’- xgyan -gyi-p hr eng- va. An 
ornamental rosary of the happy age ; or hymns on the one thousand 
Buddhas of the happy age. 

53. ^ T Sbyor-vaAithihi-VMihi-\>stod-pa. The praise of 
the four joint gods. 

54. HSH’ Q*)' *4’ H' *4’ Soi' «^it4’ <JI' *4 I Bdog-nyid-ch'hen-po-grags- 
pa-xgyal-vat^han-la-hstod-pa. A praise to the great Lord, the standard of 
renown, (or an encomium on a great Imum of this name). 
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X 55. S' W’ n’ §' jy* V T 'Bla-ma-dam-pa-ch'’kos-kyi-rgyat-po- 

\ la-hstod-pa. Encomium on a holy Lama, the prince of morality. 

56. 5N’ ^*1' gN' y T T)uS‘Vach'hod-hxhihi-ts‘hig-lehur-byas-^pa. 

Four sacrifices made at certain times, explained in verse. 

57. S’ V' VQ' Ts'higs-su-hchad-pa-gchig-pahi-hgrel-pa. 

The comment of a single sloka. 

58. g’ s^' AfQ’ V r Shdkya-fhub-pahi-hstod-pa. The praise of Sha'kya- 
t’hub-pa. 

Besides these there are yet many other praises, hymns, and prayers among 
the Tantras, addressed to some particular deities, or tutelary gods, &c. &c. 

The authors and translators of the above specified works or treatises may be 
found in the Index (S'HX’ *»?, Dkar-ch'kag) of the l&stan-hgyur compi- 
lation. 
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II- JiQYUD, (Sans. Tantra). 

According to the Index, there are in this class 2640 treatises of different 
sizes, filling eighty-seven volumes. They treat in general of the rituals 
and ceremonies of the mystical doctrine of the Buddhists, interspersed with 
many instructions, hymns, prayers, and incantations. The Index specifies 
twenty-four chapters, as the contents of the whole of this class. They are 
as follow : — 


1st Chap, sv g’ ' T Dus-kyi-\\h'hor4o. The circle of time, (Sans. Kdla- 

chakra,) in five volumes, «i — fifty-two treatises. 

2nd Chap. *JV 'Bde-mch'hog. The chief of happiness, (Sans. Sambara,) 
in nine volumes, « — si, one hundred and eighty-eight treatises. 

3rd Chap, g’ Kye-vdo-ige. O mighty Lord! (Sans. H^.Fq;ro) eight 
volumes, one hundred and sixty treatises. 

4th Chap. ssiQI' Upal-tdo-rje-gdan-hzhi. The four noble 

diamond seats {Sri chatur Vajrdsana). Part of the Q volume — fourteen 
treatises. 


5th Chap. g’ sfi I Sgyu-hp'hrul-ch'hen-mohi-rgyud-kyi-shor. 

{Mahd-mdyd) Tantrika works on the great illusion. Part of the Q volume 
— twenty-six treatises. 


6th Chap. I ’Rdo-rje-hdud-itsihi-skor. {Vajra-amrita) the 

precious drink of immortality. Part of the volume — three treatises. 

K 4 
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7tli Chap. iN’ ^ r Sangs-rgyas-f hod-pa. {Buddha-hipala) the skull 
of Buddha. Part of the vf volume — seven treatises. 


8th Chap. l<v I Sangs-rgyas-mnyam-sbyor. The union with 

Buddha {Buddha Yoga) — x, twenty -four treatises. 


9th Chap. ^QI' at, &c. Qgi' *ai* |i;, t Sgrol-nia, S^c. ^c. rnal-hbyor- 
ch'hen-pohi-rgyud. Ta'ra', the goddess, &:c. &c. Tantras of the Mahd 
Yoga kind. Of volume — eighty-five treatises. 

10th Chap. ?«Ji’ QSX' *a|’ aiJN' |S' n’ qjn’ xi t Bnal-hbyor. 

ch'hen-pohi-fhabs-kyi-rgyud-gsang-m-hdus-pa. Tantras on the method of 
abstract meditation (of the Mahd Yoga kind). A collection of mysteries. 
f \ — sixteen volumes — one hundred and ninety-six treatises. 

11th Chap. g' ^x.i Gshin-rjS-gshed-hyishor. The Lord of death 

(or of the dead) Yama. ^ — v, two volumes — one hundred and thirty-six 
treatises. 


12th Chap, afie^' (^.^' qgx* g’ 5 ' zj 3 jcj[' ^x) MtsWian-hTjod, (rnal- 
hbyor-hla-ined-du-hkral-vahi-skor). Enumeration of the divine attri- 
butes of the Supreme being. (This is of the highest kind of the Mahd 
Yoga or abstract meditation). Part of the ^ volume — twenty-nine 
treatises. 

13th Chap, zjs’ x.^’ 9t, &c. ISde-ch'hen-ral-gchtg-ma, ^c. Twenty- 

five male and female deities. Part of the ^ volume — ^nineteen 
treatises. 
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I4th Chap. 3)- V i, P'ht/ag-na-rdo-rJL (Vajra Pa'ni'} on several deities 
of this tribe, as emblems of power, vengeance, cruelty, &c. ^ 

volumes — sixty-five treatises. 

15th Chap. Si«3i' QiX’ g- iis’ |S’ fQ' t ld.nal-hbyor-hla-med-rgyud-sde- 
spyihiskor. Tantras on the M.aha Yoga, or the theory, meditation, and 
practice of the Mafid-yogis, ^ volumes — one hundred and fifty-five 
treatises. 

16th Chap. I’i’ S’ T 'Rnal-hhyor-tgyud-kyiskor. Tantras on the 

common Yoga, I — K nine volumes— twenty-seven treatises. 

17th Chap. Mts'kan-hrjod. Enumeration and definition of several 

divine attributes, n— S, four volume^ninety-five treatises. 

18th Chap. c;ai’ fc:’ |^, Nan-song-shyong-rgyud. Tantras for lessening 
the number of the damned, or of those suffering in heU and other places 
of the bad transmigrations, s — 5, four volumes — thirty-eight treatises. 

19th Chap. f V Spyod-pahi-Tgyud. Tantras treating of the practices 

of devotees, ^—5. two volumes— seven treatises. 

20th & 21st Chap. S’ |S Byd-xaU-xgyud. Tantras on actions of devo- 
tion, § 5, seven volumes- — six hundred and fifty-four treatises. 

22nd Chap, aiq’ V’ Theg-pa-gsum-rgyud-sde-hzhi. Treatises 

on the three vehicles or principles. The four classes of Tantras, 3 volume 
twenty-one treatises. 

S'srd Chap, stQ- Gt<yr.mihUUho.ga, S^c. ^c. Rites and ceremonies 
concerning offerings to the evil spirits, 3 volume. 
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24th Chap, S’ *15*1’ **V' Gsar-du-hchug-pahi-ch'hos-ts'han. 

Treatises lately added to the Tantras, on initiation, consecration, eman- 
cipation, &c. from g to s — fourteen volumes. 

Such are the general contents of the eighty-seven volumes of the Tantra class. 


Here follow the titles of some of the treatises contained in the above enu- 
merated chapters : — 

Note. — The Tibetan letters prefixed denote the volume in which they may be found. By the 
thirty single letters, without any apparent vowel sign, the Tibetans express on registers the 
numerals fi-om one to thirty ; afterwards, from thirty-one to sixty, by adding to each letter the 
vowel sign ('^ ) “i;” from sixty-one to ninety, by adding (_^ ) “u;” from ninety.one to 
a hundred and twenty, by adding C) “e;" and from one hundred and twenty-one to one 
hundred and fifty, by adding to each letter the “ o” ( ). 

(i*!, '»!) T Dus-kyi-hh’ hor-h. {Kdla-chahra) the circle of time, 

in a proper sense ; but it is taken generally as the name of a particular 
god presiding over several other gods of inferior rank. This system 
originated in the north of Asia, in the fabulous Shambhala, in the£nvirons 
of the river Sihon (or Sifa), and was introduced into India in the tenth 
century after Christ. Beside the several rites and ceremonies to be 
observed in representing the male and female deities of this department, 
the chief doctrine taught in this system is that on the nature of A'di- 
Buddha, and the worship most acceptable to him. 

5’ 5fS' NQ' QS T Dri-ma-med-pahi-hod. “ Spotless light” is the title of a 
large commentary on the above work. 

S«f' §' T Dm-kyi-hk’hor-lohi-sgriib-t'habs. On the rituds 

and ceremonies of the Kdki-chakra system. 
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the Mandala. 


cv V 

5’ ab* «1 T 


Hkyil-hk’hor-gyi-ch'ho-ga. 


The ceremonies of 


Qfsi,’ §' i;ki j T)kyil-hk'hor-gyi-nian~^g. 
the ceremonies in the Mandalas. 


Directions for performing 


'5 ^ ’SS'?!' Qi® i-' S’ li«l T Ti1cyil-\ik'hQr-gyi-sdom~ts'hig. Contents of instruc- 
tions and vows. 


3,N’ QPX’ q. Qgsi' VQ' I’ t Dus-hk'hor-la-hjug-pahi-rtsis-kyi- 

hstan-hchos. An introductory astronomical work to the Kdla-ckakra. 

I’ SN T Nyi-sJa-hdsm-pahi-rtsis. Calculations of the eclipses of 

the sun and moon. 

s®;' ^Q’ nc:n’ Sn t M.ch'hog-gi-dnng-pohi-sangs-Tgyas. The chief 
first Buddha, A'di-Buddha. 

|s, .5 I Rab-gnas. Consecration (of any recently made image, book, 

or shrine of any Buddha or saint). 

f 3j' T Shyin-sreg. Burnt offerings. 

«i’ T ^Its’han-hrjod. Enumeration of the several names, titles, 
epithets, or attributes of any Buddha, or especially of A'di-Buddha. 

^5,, ij anv 1 'Rde-mch'hog-gisgi'uh-t'tuibs. The manner of 

preparing and representing this deity with his train. 

q T J}kyil-hk’hor-gyi-ch'ho-ga. Ceremonies to be performed 
in the circle or Mandala. 

I. 4 
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qiq T Man-nag. Instructions. 

c\ 

„ <«i Mai I Dam-ts'hig. Sacrament, vow, obligation. 

Qit;' ij’ -3^' S’ I Hbyung-po-fhams-chad-kyi-gtor-ch'hog. The 

manner of offering to all sorts of ghosts. 

i' ^K)' e|' E|' j Ro-sreg-gi-ch’ho-ga. Rites and ceremonies to be observed 

on the burning of dead bodies. (Or the manner of burning dead 
bodies). 

si' *IQ’ *1 T Spyan-dvye-vahi-ch'ko-ga. The manner or ceremony of 
opening one’s eyes. 

„ y r Rmi-lam-httag-pa. The examining of dreams. 

Ki^vc;' n’ Q3»v’ y I Gsang-va-hdus-pa. Collection of mysteries. 

„ l> gPN’ §’ g T Ch’hos-kyi-rnam-grangs-kyi-glu. A song on 

several things relating to religion. 

yj’ §’ i ^ck'hing-va-xnam-grol-gyi-hstan-hchos. A 

work on emancipation. 

^ T Tivang-hskur-va. Consecration, inauguration, empowering, the 
act of anointing, initiating, &c. 

S’ ytQ' *’ ®I T Skyabssu-hgro-vahi-ch'ho-ga. The ceremony or 
ritual for taking refuge (with Buddha). 
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®i T Senis-h&kyed’JpQ.hi-ch' ho-ga. The ceremony or ritual 
of making the resolution to become a saint, or to arrive at the greatest 
perfection. 

„ S VQ' ab’ K\ 1 MrCh’hod-rteii-hsgmb-'pahi-ch'ho-ga. The 

manner of preparing or representing a Chaitya (a sort of small sacred 
building, or chapel). 

„ S §’*'«) T Sku-hk'hrus-kyi-ch'ho-ga. The ceremony of washing 

the image of a god, &c. 

„ ^ XEC' S' «) I Rang-srung-vahi-ch’ho-ga. The manner or cere- 
mony of keeping one’s self safe. 

/Kjqaj’ HQ’ ib’ «i T Qxhan-hskyang-vahi-ch'ho-ga. The manner or ceremony 
of defending or protecting others. 

H' icff’ I’ H T Pha-rol-gyi-gnod-paAMrung-va. The keeping safe 

from injury by another. 

g’ V I Fha-rol-gyi-sde-gzhom-pa. To overcome another 

tribe, or to conquer an enemy. 

sj' ibi' 5' i' T P’ha-rol-dvttng-du-bya-va- On subjecting an enemy 
to one’s dominion. 

„ B i' ^ 1 Gxhnn-gyi-rig-snagS'Vnnan-pa. The making 

ineffectual the charms or incantations of others. 

^Q’ ax' HX’ Is’ ***•’ 1 ^luhi-gdon-Uis-fhar-var-hyed-pahi- 

rnan-mg. Incantation for delivering one from a Ndga evil spirit (or from 
a sort of madness). 
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S (^' HQ’ H T Zhi-vahi-sbyinsreg-gi-ch'ho-ga. A ceremony with 

burnt-ofFerings for procuring mitigation of a disease, &:c. 

tN’ HX’ gs’ HQ' I 'Rgyas-par-byed-pahi-cli'ho-ga. A ceremony with 
bumt-ofFerings for procuring abundance, increase &c. 

3' §S’ HQ’ *1 I T)vang-du-byed-pahi-cH’ho-ga. Ditto, for getting 
a person or thing into one’s power or possession. 

iHN’ HJi^’ HQ’ *’ H T Rengs-par-bijed-pahi-ch'ho-ga. Ditto, to render 
stiff and motionless an enemy. 

Snags. Magic. (There are several treatises on the -wonderful effects 
of charms and incantations). 

NX' HQ’ SHN J Ser-va-srung-vahi-fhabs. The manner of defending 
against the hail. 

SSH’ hQ’ SHN t Xymag-dipung-gz/iom-pahi-t'habs. The manner 
of conquering an army. 

HN’HQ’ SHN T ^hlse-nad-gso-vahi-fhabs. Tlie manner of curing 
leprosy. 


H3HN ■SS' S’ |H’ SHN I G%ungs-fhams-chad-kyi-sgrubs-fhabs. The 

manner of acquiring perfection in all sorts of charms or incantations, 
{Jihdrani). 


^iV’ xH’ HQ’ *’ H T Shes-rah-skyed-pahuch'ho-ga. The manner or 
ceremony of procuring or imparting wit to any one. 
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W’ nx ijQ' El ^ Shes-rah-hp"hel-var-byed^ahi-ch'ho-ga. The 

manner or ceremony for increasing one’s wit or understanding. 

5«l’ N«?l' »(Q' jqaciN T Dugsel-mahi-gzungs. The charm (or Dhdmni) of the 
poison-curing goddess. 


S^'^’ S’ T ajam-dpal-gyi-sgrvb-f habs. The method of ac- 

quiring a perfection like that of jHjam-upal, the god of wisdom. 

Such are the subjects of the Tantra class, (or 'Sigyud-^de). 


III. ws ihfDO, (Sans. Sutra). 

There are one hundred and thirty-six volumes in this division of the 'Rstan-hgyur 
compilation. They treat, in general, of science and literature, in the 
following order : — Theology, philosophy, logic or dialectic philology or 
grammar, rhetoric, poesy, prosody, synonymies, astronomy, astrolog)', 
medicine, and ethics, some hints to the mechanical arts, and alchymy. 

Ninety-four volumes are on theology and natural philosophy alone. Here 
also occur many works of the tantrika system. The following list 
exhibits the titles of some of the treatises contained in these books. 

E] qx' qQ’ T ^non-par-rtogs-pahi-vgyan. Ornament of 

reasoning. This work is attributed to Maitkeya, the Buddha next 
following. It is a general survey of the whole Prajnd Pdramitd in 
„ xn-fi twenty-one volumes of the Bkah-hgyur. This work, with many com- 
mentaries by different authors, makes sixteen volumes. There are 

M 4 
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thirty-eight treatises. This is the first chapter of definitions (in the 
Index). 

„ (.1 — 14 vols.) The second chapter enumerates two fmndred and fifty- 
three treatises, explanatory of the Madhyamika system. The first 
original text is attributed to jKi.u-sgrub (g' Sans. Ndgarjuna). 


sg' S' gN’ V iN 5' ZJT T)vu-ma-vtsa-vahi- 

tdhig-lehur-iyas-pashes-rab-ches-bya-va. The first principles of wis- 
dom, in explanatory verses, according to the Madhyamika school. 

r Rigs-pa. Argument {Nydya). 

SW M r ^tsod-pa-\^g-pa. The refutation of an opponent — 

with many commentaries on it. 

5,^’ Qgqf- T lyvu-ma-xten-hbrel-snymg-po. The essence of 

causal concatenation, according to the Madhyamika school. 

ij T Srid-pa-hp'ho-va. The changing of worldly existence. 
(Sans. Bhava sankranti). 

5^' 5^ T Gtan-ts’higs-grub-pa. The perfect syllogism or argu- 
ment. 


QR'J!' V y I Hk’hrul-pa-hjomg pa. The subduing of error. 

N’ 3^" W' T Ye-shessnying-po-kunJas-httu. The 

essence of wisdom, selected from several works. 
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XU’ ^ 3)’ T Shes-rab-sgron-ma. The light (or lamp) of wisdom. 

„ I SS' 0’ T Yivu-mahi-snying-po. The essence of the Madhyamika 

philosophy. 

isi' ^ T ^tog-ge-^har-va. (Sans. Tarkajwdla). A violent or 

ardent reasoning. This is a commentary on the above work ; and 
contains a review of the several philosophical sects in ancient India, 
especially with respect to the technicalities of each school. The sects 
mentioned are, Sdnk'hya, Vaisheshika, Nydya, Mimdngsa, Lokaydta, 
Tn,dydkara, with several others, which for the first principle take any 
of Purusha, Pradhdna, Brahma', Vishnu, Iswara, Time, Atom. 
The Mlkch'has also are mentioned (called in Tibetan La-lo g g 
K/«-kfo) but, generally, the Mahoinedans are comprehended under 
this appellation. 

„ 'tr St;' NWN' ^ t Bymg-eh'hub-^ems-dpahi-rnal- 

hhyorspyod-pa. The Yoga practice of a Bodhisatwa. 

Ut;’ V’ % T P'hung-poAna. On the five aggregates. 

t't;' T Stong-nyid, (Sans. Shunyatd). On vacuity or voidness ; or on 
the abstract notion of it. 

„ X S5’ ’ jyvu-ma-h.-\\jug-pahi-\\grel-hahid. 

Introductory explanation on the Madhyamika doctnne. 

„ These volumes contain several works and comments on the Foga- 

charya philosophical sect. 

„ ^ T Gfso-voki-dm-gchig-du.hsdu*-pa. An 

abridgment of the meanings of the term, «li' ^ (Sans. Pradhdna). 
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ws" y uilv Z4X’ QgS' H \ Bden^pa-gnyis-Tnam-par-hbi/ed-pa. 

The analysis of the two truths. 

„ 55 «is*f T ^ r Sku-gsum, hgrel'pa. A commentary on the three 
bodies {Dhermakdya, Sambhogakdya and Nirvdnakdya). 

SS' WQ’ S’ V I TJvu-ma/ii-lugs-kyi-snying-po. The essence of 
the Madhyamika doctrine. 

f ’ 5^’ a’ s^i’ g' f 'Ltta-va-f'hn-dad-pa-xnam-par-p'hye-m. 

Several opposite theories analysed. 

WN' e; r Sems-hrtag~pa. Examination or disquisition on the soul. 

<2' 'Ljta-va. Speculation, theory, (Sans. Dershand). 

T Sgom~pa. Meditation* (Sans. Dhydna). 

^ t Spyod-pa. Practice, (Sans. Achdra). 

„ w a T Sgom-rim. Several degrees of meditation. 

QgX’ gv T Bnal-hbyor-spyod-pahi-hsam-gtam. The 

fixed meditation of a Yogdchdrya. 

qSfiF H T BsUtb-pa-km-los-htm-pa. Doctrine or in- 

struction selected from several works. 

iR’ 5*5’ S’ ^ J Byang-ch'huhJam-gyisgron-tna. A lamp for 
finding the way to perfection. 
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gzjN' S’ Q5J’ q r Skyahs-su.hgror-va.hstan-pa. Instruction on 
repairing for protection to, or taking refuge with {Buddha). 

a«l ^ yQ qi3f' T'heg-pa-ch'hen-pohi-lam-gyi-sgruh- 

fhabs. The method of acquiring the highest principles in philosophy 
{Mahay dnam). 


c«i T Mdo-sde~kun-las-hfus-pahi-man~nag. 
Instructions selected from all sorts of siciras. 

af* 1 Mi-dge-m-hchu. The ten immoral actions. 

iOT’ ijQ’ Qia{’ <Ji' q' i Bgyal-vahi-lam-la-hjug-pa. The entrance 
into the way of perfection (or of Buddha). 

gs’ I’ t Skyabs-hgro-dangsem-ihyed-kyi^kor. 
Treatises on taking refuge with Buddha, and on making the reso- 
lution to become a saint, and forming the mind accordingly. 

Yi-dam-hlang-mhi-ch'ho-ga. The manner or ceremony 
by which one chooses to himself a tutelary deity, or makes a vow. 

gj;* NW ^ T Byang-ch’huhsems-dpahisdom-jM. The 

obligations or duties of a saint. 

S' ^ T Gsum-la-skyabssu~hgro-va. On taking refuge 
with the three holy ones {Buddha, Dherma, and Sar^ha). 

|c;' T L,tung-va~hgbags^hi-ch’ho-ga. The manner 

or rite of confession of one’s fall (fault or sin). 

N 4 
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Ch'hos-pyod. Religious practices ; or the religious exercises of 
the priests. 

„ ^ g' 3’ ztS ^ T Ch'hos-kj/i-dvpnffssu-lta-vaM-glu. A song 

with respect to the root or mansion of morality (or the supreme 
moral being). 

Qgs’ V T Las-rnam-par-hbyed-pa. Analysis of moral works. 

«f’ Of' VQ’ r Shh-ma-la-springs-pdhi-jShrin-yig. A 

letter addressed to a disciple. 

tjQ' ^* 1 T ^gyaUpo Kaniskalasprings-pahi-p'hnn- 
yig. A letter addressed to the king Kaniska. 

If’ r Mya-nan-gsal-va. The clearing up of one’s sorrow, 
or comfort, consolation. 

3’ ap I’ Gx/ion-nu-?/ia-hdun-gyi-rtogs-pa-hTjod- 

pa. (Sans. Avaddna). Reflections made by seven virgins. 

fiii’ ^ 13 ^’ S’ siTi9f I Y^on-tan-hdun-yongssu-xdsogs-pahi- 

gtam. Conversation or discourse on the seven accomplished good 
qualities. 

4^’ it^N’ S’ «liiaf T Ts'huh-k'hrims-kyi-gtam. Discourse on morality, or 
good behaviour. 

g’ [ Tdk^s4cyi-g^m. Speech before a congregation ; or dis- 
course held in an assembly. 

H'K’ ijQ’ 3^’ g” *rWT Rt8od-paki-dus~kyi-^tam. Conversation or dis- 
course on the degenerate age. 
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®!^»f T T)ven-pahi-gtam. Conversation in solitude; or private 
discourse. 

T Smon-lam. Prayer. 

g’ *' q r Man'd'al-bya-mhi-ch'ko-ga. The mode of preparing 
the Mandal. 


^ T Man'd'al-ivul-vahi~ch’ho-ga. The manner of 
offering the Mandal. 

c\ V 

S' k' *I I Man'd al-gyi-ch'ho-ga. Ceremonies relating to the 
Mandal, or circle. 


QgX’ @ q'S' HM’ VT ^nal^hhyor-gyi-mts'han-nyid^hden-pa. 
Truth, the characteristic of Yoga. 

.. S N' I 'Bkah-sosohi-dgongs-hgrel. Comments on 

several dogmas or precepts of the B^oA-h^ar. 

^ cv’ i^x qgq’ ^ 3 [Q' 54 t 'M.do-^de-Agongs-pa-nes-par- 

\igrel-t>ahi-hgrel-‘pa. A commentary on the work inscribed, A true 
explication of the hidden thoughts (meaning, or sense) of the sutras, 
or M<fo class. 

\i;\' In’ S’ 5^’ I’ *4 ] Sangs-Tgyas-rJessu-dran-gyi-hgrel-pa. 
A commentary on the work entitled. The remembering of Buddha. 

*N’ 3' I’ V T Ch'hos-yessu-dran-gyt-hgrel-pa. A com- 

mentary on the work entitled. The remembering of Dharma, or 
religion. 
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Q5^’ S' 5^’ S’ Qgoi’ ^ T Dge-hdun-rjessti-dran-gyi-hgrel-pa. 
A comment on the work entitled. The remembering of Sangha, or 
the holy priesthood. 


SN' I’ NQ’ z; t Sangs-vgyas-kyi-sahi-xriam-par-hshad- , 

pa. The description of the Buddha Bhuini, or the degree of perfec- 
tion of a Buddha. 


N’ 1^5’ z^Q’ gc;’ z^ T Sa-hchu-pahi-gleng-hshihi-hshad-pa. A 

discoursive explanation of the ten Bhumis (ten earths) or degrees of 
perfection of the saints. 

^5;’ Q^Qf’ z; y Ting-ge-hdsin-rgyal-pohi-hgrel-pa. A 

commentary on the work called in the ^kah-hgyur. The prince of 
deep meditation (Sans. Samddhi raja). 


zra’c:’ zyQ' y Bmng-pospyod-pahi-smon-lam. A prayer on 

good practices or conduct. There are several comments on this 
work. 


S afV V’ sR* ar t’ zj y Mdo-sde-Agongs- 

pa-zah-mo-nes^ar-)\grel^ahi-rgya-ch'her-\\grel-pa. A Vritti (or com- 
mentary at large) of the work entitled, A true explication of the 
deep thoughts contained in the S^ra class. 


«^af' z^Q’ iw' zy y Dant-pahi-cKhx>s-pad-ma-dkar-pohU 

hgrel-pa. A commentary on the work. Sad dhartna pundarika, in 
the Wcah^^r. 
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2,r T Lankar-gshegs-pahi-hgrel-pa. A comment 
on Lankdvatara, in the WtahAxgyur. A visit to Lanka (or the visit- 
ing of Lanka). 

zj^Q' gQ’ Qgqi t 'BkahspyiM-AgongsAigrel. Commentaries in ge- 
neral on the l&kah-\vgyur. 

Q@X’ yQ’ *5 T ^nal~hhyor-spyod-pa-sents-tsam- 

pahiAla-va. The theory of the Yogdcharya school. 

*0^ ’ i' iH’ 5’ SS’ V I T>d.do-sde-Tgyan-gyi-rah-tuJtyed-pa. Analysis 
of the work inscribed, The ornament of the Sutra class. 


*faQ' Wi' QiS’ W I T)vug-dang-mt'hah~rnam-par- 

hbyed-pahi-hstan-hchos. An explanatory work on the medium and 
extremes (in philosophy). 


jj 3 ' 6’ T ^aTn-gtan-gyi..sgron-ma. The lamp of deep medi- 

tation. 

Qgx’QT QS®l’ ^ I ^naUhhyor-laAijttg-pa. Entrance into abstract me- 
ditation. 


q' q(fQ' *N' gi’ g' Q^qf T Tiden-pa-\xthihi^h'hos-*kor-gyi- 

dgu»^«-hgre^. Commentaries on the works treating of the four 
truths. 


» 5 


t; } 'Hjig-rten-hihog-pa. The arrangement of the world, 
(or cosmography). 


o 4 
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afcai’ i 4 ’ I CKhos-mnon-pa-xadsod. (Sans. Abhidharmd). 
Prospectus, or exhibition of remarkable things. There are many 
commentaries of this in several volumes. 

5 5’ VQ' Ch'hed-dii-hrjod-pahi-ts'homs. (Sans. Uddm). 

Occasional discourses or speeches. There are several commentaries 
on this. 


„ 5J-4 <Vf’ at* 5^Q* T Soso-t'har-pahi-mdo. (Sans. Pratimoksha sutra). 
On emancipation (in the Hul-va). 

Q5«tl' 5[' Of’ V T Hdul-va-Ui-hstod-jM. Praise on education (or 

religious discipline). 

” ^ T jyge-ts'hul. The young monk, or priest, in explanatory 

verses. 

«i* <?(’ 5 ' HT Tige-slong-gi-lo-dri^va. The asking the years 
(or age) of a Gehng (or priest). 

„ ^ gN’ tUN T SIcyes~rabs. Generation of birth, or generations of former 
I ransmigration s. 

^ WW' g* QI 5 ’ T Hpag-\>3am-gyi-hk'hri~skitig. The tree of con- 

sideration, (a fabulous tree in the paradise of the gods). This is an 
ingenious poetical work, composed in Sanscrit by Shu'bhendea. 
The book is inscribed, Podisatwa Avaddna. 

\ Gtam. Stories, or tales, on several subjects. 
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<vc;N' S’ w SN* I Sangs-Tgyas-kyi-yoa-tftn-fha't- 

paJd-p'han-yon. The advantages derived from hearing of the perfec- 
tions of a Buddha. 

„ 5 siTi5i' i.Ei’ y 1 Gtan-ts'htgs~rig~pa. Philosophy, or dialectic and 

logic. In twenty-one volumes. (Sans. Hetuvidyd). 

ks’ iSi^' y T 7 's'had-mahi~mdo-kun~las-btu£-pa. A 

sutra or treatise on dialectic, or art of reasoning, selected from several 
works. 


liS' WQ' »fv3' it;’ Q^Qi I Ts'kad-mahi-mdohi-rang-hgrel. A commen- 
tary ©f the before-mentioned dialectical treatise, by the same author. 

*1 

ii' V T T)migs-pa-hrtag-pft. The examination of the object ; 
with a comment on it. 

5N’ M I Dus-gsum-briag-pa. The examination of the three 

times. 

£kim' ij-q- QgKi’ iiQ* ^ I Rigs-pa-la-bjug-pahi-figo. The d<x)r, or vesti- 
bule of logic. 

Q^Qi' 6’ 4 ''*)’ 8^' V I Ts'had-PM-rjiam-\\grel~gyi4ithig~ 

lehur-byas-pa. A comment on dialectic, in explanatory verses. 

iiq 's) 1 'Rtsod-pohi-rig-pa. The art or science of disputing, 
dialectic. 

Many commentaries on logic and dialectic, by several authors, follow 
afterwards. 
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ij=lN' yQ’ S' *!-• Q^Qf' I Gtan-ts'higs-pahi-rgya-ch'her-hgrel-pa. 
Explanation at large on syllogism. 

„ 0 Qg-71' zj' zjQ- ibf y T 'H.brel-pa-hrtag-pahi-rgya-ch'her- 
hshad-pa. A Vritti (comment) on the examination of coherence, or 
connexion. 


x«i<v' zj’ z^Q- 3f j Rigs-pa-gruh-pahi-sgron-ma. The light (or 
lamp) of a perfect argument. 

ky V T Ts'had-ma-hrtag-pa. The examination of proofs. 

^31=1' z^Q’ az^N I Glegs-bam-hklag-pahi-fkabs. The method 
of perusing a volume, (or of reading, &c.) 

sc:' -3^' *iq' I Ch'hos-dang-ck’kos-chan-gtan-la-p’hab- 

pa. Subject and predicate established. 

i.c)N' cfQ' ^ T Rigs-pahi-sbyor~va. Syllogism, or the arrangement 
of arguments. 

^ *1' «!' srs I Rtog-ge-skad. Terms used in disputing or reasoning. 

„ Q, 'tr V P’ *r m Be-diho-wi-nyidrhsdm-pa. The Tattwa Samdsa, 

or an abridgment on the identity of the natural essence of God. 

». ^ ifl' sr I Sgra-rig‘pa. The doctrine of sound, grammar, and philo- 
logy in general. (Sans. Shabda-vidyd). 
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3''’ 5' y* -^ 1 ' VQ’ Lung-du~ston-pa-tsandra-pahi~mdo. A trea- 
tise on Byaharana (or grammar) by TsandRaPa. 


■^X' ^§ X-' “R 5Q' Q5JQ1’ xf T Nyer-hs^yur-nyi-shtihi-hgr el-pa. A com- 
mentary on the twenty Sanscrit particles, Ati, Adhi, &c. 

i I' xiQ' *i3c t;,! T Tsandra-pahi-xnain-dLvyL The several cases of a San- 
scrit declension, according to TsaRdrapa. 


^Q’ t Sgrahi-hstd^iAichoi-kaldpa. The grammatical 

work of Kala'pa, with a comment on it. 


S’ 3^’ QS®1’ xfQ' ^Q’ 'xj-SN t Sjnra-va-]{un-la-\\jug-pahi~sgrahi- 

hstan-hchos. A grammatical work, introductory to every speech or 
language. 

a T Smra-mhi-sgo. The door of speech. 

Note. — All these, and several other small treatises contained in this compilation, are on the 
Sanscrit language of the Buddhitfs. 




s(c:V S’ xjSN' q*’ Mfioti‘h^od-kyi-hstan-hchos- 

hch’hi-med-vadsod. The Amarahosha of synonymous words. 

^q’ qgq’ x| T JDehi-hgrel-pa. Its commentary* 

. g' I t T SnyanAhags-kyi-tne-long. The mirror of sweet 

language, (Sans, Kdvyadershana). 

p i 
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1 x^* Q§^’ <^N’S' T|i Sdeh-shyor, rin-cKhenAibyung-gnas- 

9iheshya~va. On poetry or prosody, (mine of precious metals). With 
a commentary. 


T I’ I Snyan-^Anags, sprin-gyi-pho-nya. The cloud- 
messenger, a poem. 

^ ” N«lN- S- qgqt' r Kaldpahi “ ti” sogs-kyi-hgr el-pa. The 
comments of Kala'pa on this termination “ ti," kc. 

3' x(Q' *?.5N i G^kan-Tjes-su-^zung-vahi-hstan-hches. 
Literary works for the benefit of others. 

* 1 N' x*!’ T Gsd-vahi-rig-pa. The doctrine of healing or curing ; 

medicine. (Sans. Chikitsa vidya). 

„ N fx' q- zjgr;,' I Sbyor-va-hrgyad-pa. The eight mixtures. 

q[Kl' zjSs’ijQ’ f V* V 1 Yan-lag-hrgyad-pahi.snying-po-htus- 
pa. The essence of the eight branches (of medicine) selected from 
several works. 

g' im- «?• 5?c;<vr Sman-gyi-ming-gi-rnam-grangs. The enumera- 

tion of the names of several physics or drugs. 

x«i' liQ' Bzo-rig-pahi-hstan-hchos. Works on mechani- 

cal arts. (Sans. Shilpa Shdstra). 

.. (» ’S5‘5’ 4’ VQ’ ^ T Unul-ck’ku-egntb-paki-hstan-hcAM. A work 

on preparing quicksilver. 
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aw .ss' S’ g®i' nss’ aw Qi^w 4c' sn* gw, 

giV' vx' iis' ti’ W' S’ H I T^hams-chad-kt/i-Ama^-p’hyug-gp-hchud-ie*- 
nad-fhams-chad-hjoms-shing-lus-kyi-stohs-Tgyas-par-clmd-jHi-zhei-hya- 
va. The most powerful elixir for subduing every sickness, and for ’ 
improving the vigour of the body. 

i5i<vx’ g' r Gsersgyur^yi-hstan-hchos. A work on turn- 

ing base metals into gold, (on alchymy). 

S' T Sku-g«ugs-kyi-vats’han-nyid. Description of, a 

Buddha's image, with respect to the proportion of the several mem- 
bers of his body. 

a^’ 5’ 5f' 5' SW T Grub-thob-hrgyad-chu-Ttsa-hehiki-bn- 

t'habs. The manner of representing, in painting, those eighty-four 
persons who where emancipated while living. 

^ivj’ ^x* HQ' H?*i' *5i-5Vr Spos-shyoT’Vahi-hstan^hos. A work on mix- 
ing or preparing perfumes. 

SN' MQ' ^ I Dus-\}stan^pahi-‘nii-lo7ig. A mirror shewing the 
tinae or weather, (a work on divination, soothsaying, or prognosti- 
cating). 

SHN’ §’ I Lugf-ieyi-hstan-hckos. A wwk on ethics. (Sans. 

Nidshd^a). 

3” nw S' *»<;• W* f Lugs-kyi-hHan-hckot- 

^kigf-su^bekad^pahpmdMd. An ethical work called. Treasury of 
Verses. 
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-5'^’ giqN’ S’ ^l-sW I Chanakalii-Tgyal-polii-lugs-kyi^stan- 

* " hchos. The ethical work of Chanaka, a king. 

3’ I’ ^5-5'n t Ma-surakshihi-lugs-kiji-hstau-hchos. 

The ethical work of Masukakshi. 

MQ V’ |n' T Bod-sna- 

rabs-pahi-mk'has-'pa-rnams-kyis-mdsad-pahi-hstan-hchos-xnams. Lite- 
rary works composed by ancient Tibetan learned men. 

»{z;' s^v’ yQ' i' ^K)’ 5 - 1^' I Lo-pan'-matig-pos- 

\ndsad-pahi-bye-brag-tu-xtogs-hyad-cUhen-mo. The great critical work 
prepared by many Pandits and Lotsavas (Tibetan interpreters); or a 
dictionary in Sanscrit and Tibetan, arranged under certain heads, on 
several subjects. 

§’ g«i’ 5' is’ T Bye-brag-tu-rtogs-byad-\ibrmg-po. Ditto, 

a smaller vocabulary. 

3^' 5’ V i%nd S' QS®!’ Sum-chu-pa,SLndLlR,tags-kyi-]\jvg-pa. The 
most ancient grammatical works of the Tibetan language, composed 
in the seven century after Christ by Sambhota. Th«re are men- 
tioned several other works prepared by Tibetan learned men. 

„ I' laifW’ siwr I Mnon-brjod-kyi-hstan-hchos- 

sna-ts’hogs-gsal-m. Collection of synonymous words. 

■m 

QIi.’ Q^' lot' »§«| I Sham-bka-lar-hgro-ts'hul-gyi-lam-yig. A 

passport for visating Shambhala, (a fabulous country in the north of 
Asia). 
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S’ ^ I Hjam-dvyangs-hi/dkarmiahi-rfsa-va. The 
first principles of grammar, by Manju Ghosha. There are also 
mentioned some other grammatical works. 

^ I ^»C T W I B^no-rrt, Smon-lam, lihra-shis. Under 
these nanies, there are many benedictions, prayers, thanksgivings, 
hymns, &c. &c. 
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